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PREFACE 


J Vtirarj nijlirj •/ Iht jhah, pgWiAed ly T. Fisher Unwin 
in 1907 atnd twice re-issucd without alttrationi now appcare 
under new auspices, and T wish to thank the Syndics of the 
Cambridge University Press for the opportunity they have given 
me of making it in some respects more accurate and useful than 
it has hitherto been. Since the present edition is printed from 
the original plates, there could be no question of revising the 
book ihroughout and recasting it where necessary; but while 
only a few pages have been rewritten, the Bibliography has been 
brought up to date and I have rcinoved several mistakes from 
the text and corrected others in an appendix which indudes a 
certain amount of supplementary matter. As stated in 
piefocc to the first edition, I hoped “to compile a wort which 
should serve as a general introduction to the subject, and which 
should he neither too popukr for students nor too sdenrific for 
ordinary readers. It has been my chief aim to sketch in broad 
outlines what the Arabs thought, and to indicate as for a$ possible 
the influences which moulded their thought-* * .Experience 
convinced me that young students of Arabic, to whom this 
volume is principally addressed, often find difficulty in under¬ 
standing what they read, since they arc not in touch with the 
political, intellectual, and religious notions which are prcsenid 
to them. The pages of almost every Arabic book abound in 
allusions to names, events, movements, and ideas of which 
Modems require no explanation, but which puazic the Westem 
reader unless he have some general knowledge of Arabian 
history in the widest meaning of the word- Such a survey is 
not to be found, I believe, in any single European book; and if 
mine supply the want, however partiaUy and inadequately, I 
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shd] fctrl that my labour has been amply rewarded. ... As re^rds 
the choice of topics, I agree with the author of a Patous 
anthology who declares that it is hander to select than compose 
(iihtiftfru */-ia/am as‘(tl>ii min Perhaps an epitomist 

may be excused for not doing equal justice all round. To me 
the literary side of the subject appeals more than the historical, 
and I have followed my bent without hesitation; for in order to 
interest others a writer must first be interested himself.... 
Consldcn'ng the importance of Arabic poetry as, in the main, 

3 true mirror of Arabian life, I do not think the space devoted 
to it is excessive. Other branches of literature could not receive 
the same .attention. Many an eminent writer has been dismissed - 
in a few lints, many wctl-bnown names have been passed over. 
But, fts before said, this work is a sketch of ideas in titclr historical 
environment rather than a retxird of authors, boo]b> and dates. 
The exact translitc ration of Arabic words, though superfluous for 
scht^rs and for persons entirely ignorant of the language, is an 
almost indispensable aid to the class of readers whom T have 
especially in view. My system is that recommended by the 
Royal Asiatic Society and adopted by Professor Browne in his 
Literary History of Persiai but I use a for the letter which he 
denotes by Tlie definite article af, which is frequently 
omitted at the beginning of proper names, has been restored in 
the Index. It may save trouble if I mention here the abbrevk- 
tjom ‘b.* for ‘ibn’ (son of); y.R.J.S. fat Joizf^ai of the Rsyal 
Afiatk Swietyi ZM,M.G. for Zeitsehrift der Deutuhtn Morgtn- 
idndisehen Gite}iichaft\ and for Sitviitgsherichte der 

ff'iener Akademte. Finally, it behoves me to make full acknow¬ 
ledgment of my debt to die learned Orientalists whose works 
I have studied and freely 'conveyed* into these pages. References 
could not be given in every case, but the reader will see for 
himself how much is derived from Von Kremer, Goldziher, 
Noldeke, and Well hausen, to mention only a few of the leading 
authorittes. At the same time "I have constantly gone hack to 
the native sources of information.** 
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There remains sm actnowlcdgmenl: of a more personal kind. 
Twcnty^rwp years ivgo I wroce-^^^my warmest iJianks are 
due lo my friend and colleague. Professor A. A+ Bevin, who 
read the proofs throughout and made a number of valuable 
remarks which will be found in the footnotes. Happily the 
present occasion permits me to renew those ties between us; 
and the book which he helped into the world now celebrates 
its majority by associating itself with his name. 

REYNOLU A- NICHOLSON 


Nowm^r T , 1519 
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Introduction 


The Arabs belong Co ihc gttat of nations which on 

account of thrir supposed descent from Sheiti^ the son of 
Noahf are commonly known as the ^ Semites.’^ 

TiwS«nJrta '£*his term includes the Babylonians and Assyrians, 
the Hebrews^ the PheenicianSj the Aramieans, the AbyssinmiA, 
the Sabzans, and the Amhsi and alElioiigli based on a ctai$ifica- 
cion chat b not ethnologtcally preebe—the Phocttkiaits and 
Sab^ans^ br example, being reckoned in Genesis, chap, v, 
among the descendants of Ham—^ii was well chosen by £icb- 
horn (t 1B27) to comprehefid the closely ailfed peoples which 
have been named. Wheiherthc original home of the undivided 
Semitic race was some port of nAsia {Arahiiip Armenia, or the 
district of the Lower Euphrates), or whether, according to a 
view which has lately found &vonr, the Semite crossed 
mto Asia ffom Africa,* is sttlJ uncertain^ Long before the 
epoch when they first appear in history they had branched 
from the parent acock and formed separate nadonallties. 
The relation of the Semitic languages to rach other cannot 
be discussed here, but we niay ari^ge them in the chrono¬ 
logical order of the cxtanc Jttenitiire as follows* 

* H* □j.iinmes m Karntter^den z M&hamnu4 fMuekhp 

iW). P- ^ «N- 

* Cf. N^aliieke,i J>iV Smitisc^em SpfA^h^m (Ldpug, or the safiM 

ftdiolar's artSde^ ' Semitic LanguiigBa/ Lq the BriiOKm^ 

nth editi on. Rcasiii'^J^i^tpireghiirfilt l^nguts simiHqivs (x 11 now 
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Babylonian or Assyrian [5000-500 b*c.)* 

2. Hebrew (from 1500 s.c.]* 

3. South Arabic, otherwise called Sabxan or l;]jmyante 
(inscriptions from 800 s.c.). 

4- Aramaic [toscriptions from too BX*). 

5- Phoenician (inscriptions from 700 b.c. 

6. jEthiopJC [mscfiptions from 350 a . d ,), 

7. Arabic (from 500 


Notwithstanding that Arabic is thus, in a sense, the youngest 
of the Semitic languages, it is generaUy allowed to be nearer 
akin than any of them to the original archetype, the 
^Ursemitisch/ from which they all are derived, just as 
tJie Arabs, by rtssoti of their geographical situation and the 
monotonous unilbnxiity of de^rt life, have in some respects 
preserved the Semitic character more purely and exhibited it 
more distinctly than any people of the same Ermiij. From 
the period of the great Moslem conquests {700 a-O.) to the 
present day they have extended their Ungiiygc, 
religion, and culture over an enormous expanse 

af lbs g, _f - _ ^ 

w surpassing that of all the ancient 

Semitic empires added together. It b true that 
the Arabs are no longer what they were in the Middle Age^ 
the ruling nation of the world, but loss of temporal power 
has only Strengthened chair spiritual dominion. Islam still 
reigns supreuia in Western Asia j in Africa it has steadily 
advanced; even on European soil it has found in Turkey 
compensation for its banishment from Spain and Sicily. 
While most of the Semi tie peoples have vanished, leaving but 
a meagre and ambiguous record, so that we cannot hope to 
become intimately acquainted with tbeni, we p«c.«ss in the 


'a'Pwlain* of SeniitwJti the 
hlsic^of civihnbon was pubibbed by F, Homme] aa as inlroduclioii lo 
his ^lAwArn Fflftn Mftd f/nicAen, tcJ. i ILeipzie tBBjl, Tlic Oatrm 
in Ihis fable arc i>f course onlj approaimafe. ' ' 
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case of the Arabs ample toaierials for studying almost every 
phase of their development since the Mth ccntuiry of the 
Christian cra^ and for writing the whole history of their 
national life and thoughtp This book, I need hardly say, 
makes no such prctensioiis* Even were the space at 
my disposal unliftiited, a long time must elapse before 
the vast and varioita field of Arabic litcraitire can he 
thoroughly explored and the results rendered accessible to 
the historiaiu 

From time immemorfal Arabia was divided into North and 
South, not only by the trackless desert {al-Rtd^ &i-Khdil^ the 
‘ Solitary Quarter^) which stretches across the 
peninsula and forms a natural barrier to inter- 
comse, bui also by the opposition of two kindred 
races widely differing in their character and way of life. 
Whilst the inhabitants of the northern province (the Hijiz 
and the great central highland of Najd) were rude nomads 
sheltering in * houses of hair/ and ever shifting to and fro 
in search of pasture for their camels^ the people of Yemen 
or Arabia Felix are first mentioned in history as the inheritors 
of an ancient crivilisation and as the owners of fabulous wealth 

_spices, gold and precious stones— which ministered to the 

luxury of King Solomon. The Bedouins of the North spoke 
Arabic—that is to say, the language of the Pnodslamk poems 
and of the Koran—ivhetcas the southerners used a dialect 
called by Muhammadans ^yimyafiic* and a peculiar script 
of which the examples known to us have been discovered and 
deciphered in compaiativdy recent times. Of these Sabarans 
—to adopt the designation given to them by Greek and 
Roman geographers—more wiL be said presently. The 
period of their bloom was drawing to a close in the early 
centuries of our era, and they have &ded out of history 
before 6oo A-m, when (heir nonhern neighbours first rise 
into prominence. I 

I c was, no doubt, the consciousness of Ui is radai distinctioii 

I • 
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ilitt caused the view to prevail amdn^ Moslem genepJogists 
chat the Arabs Fd! lowed two separate lines of descent from 
their common ancestor, Sim b* Ndh [Sheni, 
the son of Noah)^ As regards those of the 

North, their denvation from ^Adnin, a de¬ 

scendant Drlsmd^ll (Ishmael) was universally rccogoised j those 
of the Sojth were traced back to Qahtin, whom rnost 

genealogists identified with Voq^in [jotetan), the son of *Abir 
[£bcr)+ Under the Yoqtinids, who are the eider line, we 
find, together with the Sabseans and liimprites, several large 
and powerful tribes — Tayyi*, Kinda, and Tanukh — 
which had settled in North and Central Arabia long before 
Islam, and were in no respect dUtinguishable from the 
BedoLiins of Ishmadite origin. As to ‘Adnin, his exact 
genealogy is disputed, but all agree that he was of the 

ptAtcrity of (Ishmacl), the son of Ibiihltn (Ahraham) 

by H^jar (HagarJ. The story runs that on the birth of 
Ismi^il God Commanded Ahraham to Journey to Mecca with 
Hagar and her son and to leave them there* They were seen 
by some jurhumites, descendants of Yoq^, who took pity 
on them and resolved to settle beside them, Ismi^H grew- up 
with the sons of the strangers, learned to sboot the bow, and 
spoke their tongue- Then he asked of them in marriage, 
and they married him to one of their womeu-^ The tables 
on the opposite page show the principal branchy of the 
younger but by Ihr the more important family of the Arabs 
which traced its pedigree through *Adnin to Isini^l. A 
dotted line indicates the omission or tme or more links in 
the genealogical duin.^ 

* Jtsn Qtalayba, KifJJm l-Ma'dnj, ak by WusleofcEd^ p. i8. 

* t^ul] Snionnatiaii doocxriiing tbc geneBJogy of Uie Arabs will be found 

In WH-itenfcld's Gentat*^isehi Tabtii^ dff Arahisch^n SiAmrni k»4 
FamiiieM wiib its eK^^vtlent (Gotringen^ 
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.The Descexdaxts or Rabi'a, 

MA'add, 

NLur. 

RAbi'a. 

I 




WilL 


Bakr* 


Namir. 


Ta^tiTibu 


JI, 

The Dkcrndants or IId^jab, 


*Adnan« 

Ua.^ad(L 

Niidr. 


Qays ^Aylin. 

w 

m- * 

* * 

■ ^ 
ffc hatafan - 


Dabb^ 


I 

■Abs, 


r n.. 

SulkytiL Hawazin 


Dhuty^. 


Tamfnt. l^biizaymiL HpdhayL 
KindEia# 

I- 
1 

Fihf (Qurayih).* 


Assd. 


• The Uften pabba, twUn, Khuiayma, HudJwyl, Asad, Kiwa, 
together rornicd a draup whieh ia knawii » KhJndif, and It often dislrttsuisbed 

fnsiii, Qayi 
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It b undemaye thit these lineages are to mmc uctenC 
ficddous. There was no Pre-isUmic science of gencaiogy^ 
so that the Em Muhammadan investigators had only con¬ 
fined and scanty traditions to work on* They were biassed^ 
^ moreover^ by political^ reHgious, and other con^ 
Xu^uun^din sidcrations.^ Thus their study of the iCoran 
and of Biblical history led to the introduedon 
of the patriarchs who stand at the head of their lists. Nor 
can we accept the national genealogy beginning with *Adnin 
^ endrdy historical^ though a great deal of it was actually 
stored in the memories of the Arabs at che time when Islam 
arose, and is coirobonjted by the testimony of the Pre-islafnic 
poets.* On the other hand, che alleged descent of every 
tribe from an eponymous ance^or is inconsEstent with &cts 
established by modern research. 3 It is probable that many 
nam^ leprcsenc merely a local or accidental union; and 
many more, Ma^dd, seem originally to have dencced 

large groups or confederacions of tribesp The theory of 
a radical difference between the Northern Arabs and those 
of the South, corresponding to the fierce hostility which 
has always divided them since the earliest days of Iskm,4 
may hold good if we restrict the term ^ Yemenite * 
(Southern] to the civilised Sabseans, ^imyarites^ &c*, who 
dwelt in Yemen and spoke their own dialect, but 
can hardly apply to the Arabic-speaking ^ Yemenite “ 
Bedouins scattered all over the peninsula* Such criticism, 
however, docs not affect the value of the genealogical 
documents regarded as an index of the popular mind. From 
this point of view legend is often superior to fact, and it 
must be' our aim in the Ibliawing chapters to set forth what 

* Goldiiber, Mahammed^inuche Sfadtffn, Part f, p. jqq,, 177 toq„ 

■ Nakleke 'm val 40, p. 177* 

* See Marigoliooltip Mohammed and i)u Mise oj Idum, p, 4, 

* Concerning me nature and causet of this antagoniMiii Goidziberk 

aCj Part if p* 7^ «cjq. 
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the Anbs believed nthcr than to e^ainiRe whether or no 
they were jusriiicd in bdieiring it- 

^ArabfCj* in ics widest ssgniiicafiDnj has two princip^ 
dialects:— 

I. South AmbiCj spoken in YemcA and including Sabzaii, 
Himyante^ Minzan, with the kindred dialects of E^bra 
and Shibr. 

2* Arabic proper, spoken in Arabia gcneraJly, exclusive 
of Yc[iicn4 


Of the former language, leaving Mahrf, Soostf^ and other 
living dialeas out of account^ we possess nothing beyond the 
Soatii Amo*;, nuoierous inscriptions which have been collected 
by European traveller? and which it will be con¬ 
venient to discus in the next chapter, where 1 shall give 
a brief sketch of tbe legendary history of the Sab^am and 
^lEnyarites. South Arabic r^ioblcs Arabic in Its gtam- 
matical forms, the broken plural, the sign of the dual, and 
the manner of denoting inddEnitcncss by an alhxed m (for 
which Arabic substitutes «) as wcU as in its vocabulary; its 
alphabet, which consists of twenty-nine letters, Sm and Samich 
being distinguished as in Hebrew, is more nearly akin to the 
j^lthiopic: The Hicnyarite Empire was overthrown by the 
Abyssiuians in the sixth century after Christy and by 6oq a,d. 
South Arabic had become a dead language. From this tune 
forward the dialect of the North established an almost 
universal supremacy and won for itself the title of ‘Ajahic" 
par 


The oldest monuments of written Arable are modem in 
date compared with the Sabaean [nscripdons, some of which 
take liS back 1,500 years or thereabout. Apart 
from the inseripiions of Hijr in the northern 
arable wTiUDft, y[ji^*and those of Safii in the neighbourhood of 

Damascus (which, although written by northern Arabs before 
the Chjri«ian era, exhibit a peculiar character not unlike the 


1 The Word "Arable* id always to be Dndcrvtood to Uiu Beruc 
wherever it oocuri la the fbllowia^ pa^Ui 
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canncht be called Arabic in the usual acceptation 
of ihe icrin), the most ancient examples of Arabic writing 
which have hitherto been discovered appear in the trilingual 
(Syriac, Gfcek^ and Arabic) inscription of Zabad,® south-east of 
Aleppo^ dated 511 or 513 A.D., and the bilingual (Greek and 
Arabic} of Hanin,^ dated 568 A.D, With these documents we 
need not concern ourselves further^ especially as their 
interpretation presents^ great difScutEies. Very few among 
the Fre-islamk Arabs were able to read or wriie .3 Those who 
conld generally owed their skLU to Jewish and ChristEan 
teachers, or to the infiuence of foreign culture ladiating 
from Hlr2. and Ghassdn. But although the Koran, which 
was first collected soon after the battle of yamima (633 
A.D.], is the oldest Arabic book, the beginnings of literary 
composition in the Arabic language can be traced back to 
an earlier period. Probably all the Pre-islamic poems which 
have come down to us belong to the century preceding 
Islam (500-622 elaborate form and technical 

perfection forbid the hypothesis thac m them wc have ^^the 
first sprightly runnings " of Arabian song. It may be said or 
these magnificent odes, as of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, that " they are works of highly finished 
art, which could not possibly have been produced 
until the poetical art had been practised for a long dme^” 
They were preserved during Jiundredsof years by oral tradition, 
as wc shall explain elsewhere, and were commiLied 10 writing, 
for the mcrtt part, by the Moslem scholars of the early 
^AbbdlsEd agei, bet ween 750 and 900 a.d. It is a notc- 

wonhy (act that the Language of these poems, the authors of 
which represent many diSerent tribes and districts of the 

Fir^i pobUsiied hy Sacbaia in der Kdfi, Preuts. Akad, 

diT su Sktfi H (Fchmar^^ 16S1), p- 1G9 

■ Sec De VoyEil^ Synt InsjriyUafis Himkiqtict, fK II7. Other 

refcrcnt-eft ^ven In M*G^ tdI. 35^ p. 749. 

* On I hit subject the reader may cocihiuII OoldtiheA Muhattmednniitht 
Siudien, Fort I, p. 110 
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peninsula^ h one and the same. The dmlectical variations 
are too trivial to be Eaten into actounii. We mlghc coneJude 
that the poets used an arti£ciaJ dialect, not such as was 
commonly spoken but rescjnbling the epic diaJcoc of Ionia 
which was borrowed by Dorian and jEolian bards. When 
we find, however, dial cht language in question 15 employed 
not only by the wandering troubadours, who were often men 
of some culture, and the Chnscaan Arabs of on the 
Euphrates, but also by goat-herds, brigand^ and illiterate 
Bedouins of every description, there can be no room for doubt 
chat in the poetry of the sixth century we hear the Anabic 
language as te was then spoken throughouc the length and 
breadth of Arabia, The success of Muhammad and the 
conquests made by Islam under the Orthodox Caliphs gave 
an entirely new imparcance to this classical idiom. Axabie 
became the sacred language of the whole Moslem world. 

This was certainly due to the Koran j but, on 
the other hand, to regard die dialect of Mecca, 
in which the Koran is written, as the source and prototype 
of the Arabic language^ and to call Arabic * the dialect of 
Quraysh," is utterly to reverse the true facH of the case, 
Muhammad, as Ndideke has observed, took the ancient poetry 
for a model ; and in the early age of Islam it was the authority 
of the heathen poets (of whom Quraysh had singularly few) 
that determined the classical usage and set the standard of 
coirecc speech* Moslems, who held the Koran to be tbe 
Word of God and inimitable in point of style, naturally 
exalted the dialect of the Prophet's tribe above all orheni, even 
laying down the rule that every tribe spoke less purely in 
proportion to its distance from Mecca, but this view will not 
commend itself to the unprejudiced student. The Koran, 
however, exercised a unique infiuence on the history of the 
Arabic language and literature. We shall see in a subsequenr 
chapter that the ntctssiiy of preserving the text of the Holy 
Book uncoTTupted, and of elucidating its obscurities, caused 
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the Moslems to invent a science of grammar and Icxkogra|jh)f, 
and to collect the old Pre-Muhammadan poetry and traditions 
which must otherwise have perished. When the Arabs 
settled as conquerors in Syria and Persta and miired with 
Ibrdgn peoples^ the purity of the classical language could no 
longer be maintauicd. While iq Arabia icsdfj especially 
among the nomads of the desertj little difference was 
in the provincial garrison towns and great centres of industry 
like Basra and Kufh, where ibe popuLdon largely consisted 
of aliens who had embraced Islam and were rapidly being 
Arabicised, the door stood open for all sorts of depravarion 
« i.L-1 .i. creep In* Ap.iiist this vulgar Arabic the 
philologists waged unretencing war^ and it was 
mainly through their exertions that the classical 
idiom tnumphed over the dangers to which it was exposed^ 
'. Although the language of the pagan Bedouins did not survive 
intact—or survived^ at any ratCi only in the mouths of pedants 
and poet 5 “it became, in a modified fbri% the uni vers] 
medium of expression among the upper classes of Muhatn^ 
madan society. During the early Middle Ages it was spoken 
and written by all cukii^ated Moslems, of whatever nationality 
they might be, from the Indus to the Atlantic j it was the 
language of rhe Court and the Church, of Law and 
Commerce, of Diplomacy and Literature and Scicncer When 
the Mongol invasion in the thirteenth century swept away the 
^Abbdsid Caliphate, and therewith the last vestige of political 
unity in IsEam, cbssicat Arabic ceased to be the Kotvn or 
^common dialect* of the Moslem world, and was suppLanied 
in Arabia, Syria, Egypt, and other Arabic-speaking countries 
by a vulgar colloquial idiom. In these countries, however, it 
is still tbe language of business, literature, and education, and 
we aft told on high anthoiity thai even now it “ is undergoing 
a renaissance^ and there is every likelihood of its again 
becoming a great liteiary vehicle/^* And if, for those 
* FrclemjT MaieoJ^oatb in JrR.AS. foe 1905, p. 
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Moslems who afc not Arabs^ it occupim relatively much 
the Same position as Latin and Greek in modern European 
culture, we must not forget that the Koran, its most 
renowned masterpiece^ is l»rned by evety Modem when 
he first goes to school, is repeated in his daily prayers, and 
influences the whole course of hts life to an cxient which the 
ordinary Christian can hardly realise. 

I hope that I may he excused for ignoring in a work 
such as this the infonnation regarding Ancient Arabian history 
which it is possible to glean from the Babylonian and Assyrian 
monuments. Any sketch that might be drawn of the Arabs, say 
from 2500 B.C. to the beginning of our era, would resemble a 
map of Cathay delineated by Sir John Mandcville. But amongst 
the sliadowy peoples of the peninsula one^ besides Saba and 
Himyar, makes something more than a transient impression. 
The Nabatzans (JtfflAof, pi. dwelt in towns, drove a 

flourishing trade long before the birth of Christ, and founded 
the kingdom of Petra, which attained a high 
ttaMUujBui. prosperity and culture until it was 

annexed by Trajan in JOS *-!>- These Nabat*ans were 
Arabs and spoke Arabic^ although in default of a script of their 
own they used Aramaic for writing.* Muhammadan authors 
identiJy them with the Aramxans, but careful study of their 
inscriptions has shown that this view, which was accepted by 
ia erroneous. * T*hc Book of bfahatacan Agri¬ 
culture ’ {JTiriia 'UFat&hat «UNBhatiyye\, composed in 904 A-U, 
by the Mosfem Ibnu *1-Wahshiyya, who professed to have 
translated it from the Chaldsean, is now known to be a forgery. 
I only mention it here as an instance of the way in which 
Moslems apply the term ‘ Nabatwan ’ j for the title in questiou 
does not, of course, refer to Petra but to Babylon. 

• [f^ldeke. JDir STwitof*™ p. tin, and p. 31. 
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From wkat has been Said the tsder will perceive that the 
history of the Arabs, ^ hr m our knowledge of it 
s derived frain Ar^iMc sources, may he divided 
tnio the following periods :— 

L The Sabsean and yimyarile period, from Soo i-c*, 
the date of the oldest South Arabic inscriptions, to 
500 

11 . The Pre-isUmic period (50Q-621 a.d.)* 

IIL The Mu^sammadau period, beginning with the Migra¬ 
tion (Hij ra, or Hegim, as ihe word is generally written) 
of the Prophet from Mecca to Afedtna in 6l2 A.n. 
and extending to the present day* 

For the frrst period, which b confined to the history of Yemen 
or South Arabia, we have no contemporary Arabic sources ex¬ 
cept the inscriptions. The valuable hut imperfect 
information which these supply is appreciably 
increased by the traditions preserved in the Pre- 
i^amic poems, in the Koran, and pardcularly in the later 
Muhammadan Literature* Ii is true that most of this matcriid 
is legendary and would justly be ignored by any one engaged 
in historical research, but I shall nevertheless devote a 
good deal of space to it, since my principal object is to make 
known the beliefs and opinions of the Arabs thcmselvesi 
The second period is called by Muhammadan writers the 
ydhi/ijya^ r-r,, the Age of Ignorance or Barbarism." Its 
characteristics arc faithfully and vividly reflected 
in the songs and odes of the hmhen poets which 
have come down to us. There was no prose 
Literature at that time : it was the poetV privilege to sing the 
history of his own pcopl^ to record their gcnedogles, to ede- 
brate their feats of arms, and to extol thdr virtue. Although 
an immense quantity of Pre-isbmic verse has been lost for ever, 

* Stneliy speaking, tbe fdkiiijfya the whotc lime thelwent 

Adam and Mnkraincnad^ but m a narrower sense It may be uatsd, as 
to denote the Pre-iaJaimc peffod erf Arabic tUeiatun;^ 
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wc scH pcis^&ess % considerable remnant, which, together with 
the prose narratives compded by Moslem philologists and 
antiquaries, enables us to picture the lift of those wild dajs^ 
in its larger aspects, accurately enough. 

The last and by far the most important of the three periods 
comprises the history of the Arabs under Islam, It falls 
naturally into the following section^ which are 
^nymerated in this place in order that the reader 
may see at a glance the broad political outlines, 
of the complex and difficult epoch which lies before him^ 

vf. The Life of Muhammad. 

AbouE the beginning of the seventh century of the Christian 
era a inafi named Muhammad^ son of ^Abdullih, of the tribe 
Quraysh, appeared in Mecca with a Divine 
WubliSU rc^t^laiion (Koran), He called on his fellow- 
townsmen to renounce idolatry and worship the 
One God* In spite of ridicule and persecution he continued 
for several vears to preach the religion of Islam in Mecca^ but, 
making Ijttle pnigress there^ he fled in 6ia A+P, to the neigh¬ 
bouring dty of Medina. From this date his cause prospered 
exceedingly* During the next decade ihe whole of Arabia 
submitted to his rule and did lip^rvicc at least to the new 
Faith* 

B. The Orthodox Caliphate (631-66T A.a). 

On the death of the Prophet the Moslems were governed 
in turn by four of the most eminent among his LfOmpaniaiis 

Abii Bakr, •Umar, ^Uthmin, and *All—who bore 
the dtic of Khiin/a (Caiiph)p Vicegerent, and 
arc commonly described as the Orthodox Caliphs 
(al-Khiila/d Under their guidance Islam was 

firmly established in the (wnij^iula was spread far beyond 
its bordeis. Hosts of Bedotiins ietikd as military cdotiists iit 
the ferttle plains of Syria and Persia, Soon, however, the 
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recently foiinded empire was plunged into civil war. The 
murder of ^thmin gave the signal for a bloody strife between 
rival claimants of the Caliphate. ' Ali, the son-in-law of the 
Prophet, assumed the title, bui his election was contested by 
the pawerful governor of Syria, Mu'iwiya b. Abi Sufyin. 

C The Umayyad Dynasty (661-750 a.d.). 

^Ali fell by an assassin’s dagger, and Mu'dwiya succeeded to 
the Caliphate, which remained in his family for ninety years, 
Umayyads, with a single exception, were 
dyoS?*" Arabs first and Moslems afterwards. Religion 
sat very lightly on them, but they produced some 
able and energetic princes, worthy leaders of an imperial race. 
% 7 J® Moslem conquests had reached the utmost 

limit which they ever attained. The Caliph in Damascus had 
his lieutenants beyond the Onus and the Pyrenees, on the shores 
of the Caspian and in the valJey of the Nile. Meantime the 
strength of the dynasty was being sapped by political and 
religious dissensions nearer hotiie. The ShiHtes, who held that 
the Caliphate belonged by Divine right to ‘All and his de¬ 
scendants, rose in revolt again and again. They were joined 
by the Persian Moslems, who loathed the Arabs and the 
oppressive Umayyad government. The 'Abbisids, a femily 
closely related to the Prophet, put themselves at the head of 
the agitation. It ended in the complete overthrow of the 
rdgning house, which was almost caterminated. 

D, The ^Abhisid Dynasty (750-1258 a - d .). 

Hitherto the Arabs had played a dominant rflle in the 
Moslem community, and had treated the non-Arab Moslems 
fte eaaspcratiiig contempt. Now the tables were 

ayuer- , lurried. We pass from the period of Arabian 
nationalism to one of Persian ascendancy and 
cosmopolitan culture. The flower of the ‘Abbdad troops 
were Persians from KhuriUin; Baghdfd, the wonderiuJ 
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^Abbisid capital, biiilt on Persian soil 5 aitd Persian tiDbte& 
filled the highest offices of state at the ^Abbbid court The 
new dynasty, if not religious^ was at least ^voutabLc to 
religion, and tool: care to JItc in the odoct of sancHty, For a 
time Arabs and Persians forgot their differences and worked 
together as good Moslems ought* Piety was no longer its 
own reward. Learning enjoyed miiniliccnc patronage. This 
was the Golden Age of IsLam^ which culm ina led in the glorious 
reign of Hirun al-Kasbfd {786-809 A.D.), On his death 
peace was broken once more, and the mighty empfre beg^ 
slowly to collapse. As province after province cut iiself loose 
from the Caliphate, numerous mdependent dynasties sprang up, 
while the Caliphs became helpL^ puppets in the hanc^ of 
Turkish merccnaiics. Their authority was still forrEtaliy 
recognised in most MuJiammadan countries^ but since cbe 
middle of the ninth century they had little or no real 
power* 

E, From the Mongol Invasion to the present day (1258 
A-p, — ). 

The Mongol hordes under Hk^lAg6 captured Eagbdid in 
A*D* and made an end of the Caliphate. Sweeping 
onward^ they were checked by the Egyptian 
Mamelukes and retiried into Persia^ wher^ some 
fifty years afterwards, they embraced Islam, The 
successors of Huldgl^ the D-khins, reigned in Persia until a 
second wave of barbtfiaiis under Tlmdr spread devastation and 
anarchy through Western Asia (i3SQ“t405 a.d,). The unity 
uf Isbcu, in a political sense, was now descroyed. Out of the * 
chaos three Mubammadan empires gradually took shape. In 
1358 the Ottoman Turks crossed the Hellespont, in 1453 
they entered Constaniinople, and in 1517 Syria, Egypt, and 
Arabia were added to their dominions* Persia became an 
independent kingdom under the $aiawids (1302-1736) ; while 
in India the empire of the Greai Moguls was founded by Biburp 
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2 dc^{:nd»nt of TEinilr, and gloHou^ly rrutiimbed by his 
succc&san^ Akbar and Awrangzlb (1515“! 707). 

Some of the poll Heal events which have been ^unimsrised 
above mil be treated more ftiUy in the body of this work ; 

ethers wilJ receive no more than a passing notice^ 
Aiidi<^^jU£nr3r ^hc ideas which reveal themselves in Arabic 
literature are so intimately connected with the 
history of the people^ and so incomprebensihle apart from the 
external circumstances in which they arose, that 1 have found 
mysdr obliged to dwcU at considcrdble length on various 
matters of historical interest, in order to bring out what is really 
characierlstic and important from oitr special point of view» 
The space devoted tp the early periods (500-7SO a,d.) will not 
appear excessive if they are seen in their tme light as the 
centre and heart of Arabian history* During the next hundred 
yeai^ Moslem civilisation reaches its venith, but the Arabs 
recede more and more into the back ground. The Mongol 
invasion virtually obliterated their national life, though in 
Syria and Egypt they maintained their traditions of culture 
under Turkish rule, and in Spain we meet them stnig^mg 
desperately against Christendom. Many centuries earlier^ in 
the palmy days of the "Abbasid Empire^ the Arabs pur s^ng con¬ 
tributed only a comparatively small share to the literature 
which bears their name. I have not^ however, enforced the 
test of nationality so strictly as to exclude all foreigners or 
men of mixed origin who wrote in Arahk. It may be said 
that the work of Persians [who even nowadays 
ajc accustomed to use Arabic when writing on 

or pHitty . ^ ^ ° 

^ ^ theological and philosophical subjects) cannot 

illustrate the history of Arabian ihought, but 
only the influence exerted upon Arabian thought by Persian 
ideas^ and that conse^uenily it must stand aside unless admilied 
for this definite purpose. But what shall we do in the case of 
those numerous and celebrated authors who arc ncklicr wholly 
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Arab nor wholly Pereian, but unite the blood of both iac»? 
Must WB scrutinise their genealogies and try to discover which 
strain preponderates? That would be a tedious and unprofit¬ 
able task. The truth it that after the Unuyyad period no 
hard-and-ftst line can be drawn between the native and foreign 
elements in Arabic literature. Each reacted on the other, and 
often both are combined ijidissolublyi Although they must be 
distinguished as for as possible^ we should be taking a narrow 
and pedantic view of literary history if we insisied on regarding 
them as mutually eacluuve. 
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CHAPTER 1 


SASA AND ^IMYAK 


With the Sab*ans Arabian history in the proper sense may 
be said to begin, but as a preliminary step we must take 
account of certain races which figure more or les 
^ phdMtc prominently in legend, and are considered by 
Moslem chroniclers to have been the original 
inhabitants of the country. Among these are the peoples of 
‘Ad and Thamfid, which are constantly held up in the Koran 
RS terrible examples of the pride that goeth before destructitm. 
The home of the ‘Adites was in yaijraniawt, the province 
adjoining Yemen, on the borders of the desert named 

It is doubtful whether they were Semites, jn^bly 
of Aramaic descent, who were subdued and extetmiRated by 
invaders from thp north, or, as Hommcl maintains,^ the 
representatives of an imposing non - Semitic 
cultUK which survives in the tradition of 
‘Many-columned Iram,’» the Earthly Paradise built by 
Sbaddid, one of tbeir kings. The story of their destruction 
b related as follows:a They were a people of gigantic 
strength and stature, worshipping idols and committing all 


■ D/e dtr SSugtIhiert M S/u/sfin/tosIwu p. 34J WU- 

• immu DJWfti (Koraa, 6J. The wnac of licss U 

much dupuled. See epedally s «ptanatkin tn hii fircat oota- 

meDtary oe the Koran 10 . Loth to vo^ 3 Sj p. ^‘Wh. _ 

1 I have ahrid!B«l Tatari, > 3 ' « 1 ' 1 ' «hapter» vil, H, 

mrf, idvi Use KortJi- 
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manntr of wton^^ and when God sent tq them a proptec. 
Hud by namt?^ who should warn them to repentf they 
answered ; " O Hdrf, ihoa hast brought us no evidence, 
and we will not abandon our gods for thy saying, nor will we 
, believe in thee- We say one of our gods hath a Rioted thee 
with tnadne^/'^ Then a fearful drought fdJ upon the land 
of *Ad, so that they sent a number of their chief uicti to 
Mecca to pray for rain* On arriving at Mecca the envoys 
were hospitably received by riie Amalekite prince^ Mu^iwiya 
b. Bakr, who entertained them with wine and music—for he 
had two famous siiiging-girU known as ai-JarAJatin ^ which 
induced them to neglect their mission for the space of a whole 
month* At last, however, they got to busine^ and their 
spokesman had scarce finished his prayer wben three clouds 
appeared^ of different colours—while, red, and black—and a 
voice cried from heaven, ” Choose for ihyseif and for thy 
people I He chose the blach cloud, deeming that it had the 
greatest store of rain, whereupon the voice chanted— 

Thou hast chosen embers dun ( that will spare of Ad not one | 
that wiU leave nor father nor son j ere liim to death they shall have 
done.-' 

Then God drove the cloud until it stood ovct the Land of ^Ad, 
and there issued from it a roaring wind #ihat consumed the 
whole people except a few who had taken the prophet's 
warning to heart and had renounced idolatry* 

From ihcsc, in course of time, a new people arose, who arc 
called *the second *Ad.^ They had their settlements in 
Yemen, in the region of Saba, The building of the great 
Dyke of Ma^rib is commonly attributed to their ting, 
Lut^man b. ^Ad, about whom many fables arc told. He was 
sumamed ^ The Man of the Vultures' {Dhu 
because it had been granted to hiiil that he should live as 
long as seven vultures, one after the other, 

'■ Koran, xig 56-57. 


THE LEGEHD OF 'dl? AND THAMOD 3 

In North Arabi^ between ihe yijiz and Syria, dwelt the • 
kindred race of Thamud, described m ibe ICoran (vii, 71) as 
inbabitijig bouses which chey cut for thcEnsclvcs 
in the Tocks^ Evidently <iid not 

know the true nature of the hewn chambers 
which are still to be seen at ^ijr (Madd'in Sdlih)i a Weeks's 
journey northward from Mcdiiia^ and which are proved by 
the Naha^an inscnptions engraved on them to have been 
sepuJchral monuments.^ Thamud sinned m the same way 
as ^Ad^ and suffered a like ^atc, They scouted the prophet 
^lih, refusing to believe in him unless be should work a 
miracle, ^ib then caused a she-camd big with young to come 
forth from a rock, and bade them do her no hurt, but one 1/ 
the miscreants, Qud^ the Red (al-Abmar), hamstrung and 
killed her* “Whereupon a great earthquake ovenook them 
with a nobe of thunder, and in the morning they lay dead in 
iheir houses, flat upon their breasts*” ^ The author of this 
catastrophe became s byword : Arabs say, “ More unlucky 
than the hamstringei' of the shC'Camei,^^ or “than Abmar of 
Thamijd,*^ It should be pointed put that, unlike the ^Adites, 
of whom we find no trace in historical times^ the Thamddites 
are mentioned as still existing by Diodorus Siculus and 
Ptolemy; and they survived down to the fifth century A.D.j 
in the corps of 'I'fiamon'lrni attached to the army of the 

Byaantine emperors. 

Besides "'Ad and Thareiiid, the list of primrtive races 
indudes che *Aniillq (Amalckiics)—a purely ficridous lerm 
under which the Moslem antiquaries lumped 
together several peoples of an age long past, 
the Canaan ites and the Philistines. We hear of AniaJe- 
kiie sctdcEDcnts b the Tihima (Neiherbnd) of Mecca and 
in other parts of the peninsula^ Finally, men don Uiould 

■ See Donflil/i Pisawrafs Epigraphiqucf *tai£fUii 4ams U ward di 

p. 13 

■ Itoran, Til* 76* 
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be made of Tasm and JadJs, sifter tribes of which nothing 
h recorded except the fact of their destniction and the 
events that bTOUght it about The legendary 

^um Mod. JULH. m-rm' m ^ ^ 

nanacivc in which these are embesdied has some 
ardiaeological Interest as showing the existence in earl^ 
Arabian society of a barbarous feudal cusioi% *le droit du 
seigneur,* but it b time to pass on to the main subject of 
this chapter* 

The Pre-iskmic history of the Yoqrinids, or ^uthern 
Arabs, on which we now enter, is tirtuaiiy the history of 
two peoples, the Sabxans and the IJimyaritcs, 
formed the succesive heads of a South 
Arabian empire extending from the Red Sea to 
the Perstan Gulfc 

Saba* (Sheba of the Old Testament) is often incorrectly 
used to denote the whole of Arabia Felix, whereas it was only 
chough doubclesa the first in power and 
importance, of several kingdoms, the names and 
capitals of which ate set down in {he works of Greek 
and Roman geograpbers. However exaggerated may be the 
glowing accDimts that we find there of Sab^an wealth and 
magnificence, it b certain that Saba was a fioumhing com¬ 
mercial state many centuries before the birth of Cbiist.* 
*^Sca-trailic between the ports of East Arabia and India was 
very early established, and Indian products, especially spiccs 
and rare anicnals (ape® and peacocks) were conveyed to the 
coast of ^Uraan, Thence, appaxcntly even in the tenth century 
B.c*^ tbey went overland to the Arabian Gulf, where dbey 

^ Properly Sal»i' with kamza^ both sylkblca being shorL 

" Tbc oldest record of Sab^ to wbicti a date eau be as£pLcd U fbnnd iu 
the Asyrtae euncifonn LDsedpt]Oii&. We read \n the of Kiog 

Sargon (715 b^|L " 1 receivedi the tribute ef Fharabli, the King of iSgypt, 
of Sbainsiyya, the Queen of Arabia, of Ifbamiratlic SabiTan— gc\d^ splcea, ^ 
slavc3| horsey and ramcK ** Ithaiiiara Lf identical witb YaLha'amatj a 
nainc borne by levetal Idogt of Saba. 
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Were pipped to Egypt for the use of the Pha.Taohi and 
grunde^p . * * The difoculty of navig^idng the Red Sea 
caused the land route to be preferred for the traffic between 
Yemen ajid Syrian From Shabwat (Sabou) in (dadramawi 
the caravan road went to Ma^rib (MariabKi), the Sab^an 
capital, then northward to Macoraba (the later Mecca)| and 
by way of Petra to Gaza on the Mediterranean."* * The 
prosperity of the 5aba:ans lasted tinrii the Indian trade, 
instead of going overland, began to go by along tbe coast 
of IjladratnawT and through the straits of Bib al-Mandab. In 
consequence of this change^ which seeim to have taken place 
in the first century a.d., their power gradually declined^ a 
great part of the population was forced to seek new homes in 
the north, dicir cities became dfSobte, and their massive 
aqueducts crumbled to ptecea« Wc shall sec presently that 
Arabian legend has crystallised the results of a long period of 
decay into a single &ct—the burning of the Dyke of Ma'rib. 

The disappearance of the Sabzaiis left the way open for a 
younger branch of the same stetek, namely, the ytmyaritesj 
or, as they are called by clasacal authors, 
TBc i^bm^HitH. whose country hy between Saba and 

the sea. Under their kings, known as Tubba% they soon 
became the dominant power in South Arabia and otercised 
sway, at least cfttcnstbly, over the northern tribes down to the 
end of the fifth century a:Dh, when the Utter revolted and, led 
by Kulavb b. Rabija, shook off the suzerainty of Yemen in a 
great battle at Khazizl^"^ The Himyarites never flourished like 
the Sab^ans. Their maritime lituation exposed them more to 
attack, while the depopnlaEion of the country had seriously 
weakened their military strength- The Abyssinians—originally 
colonists from Yemen—made repeated attempts to gain a 

* K MEittcr, iJrr iW At^ndtand, VOl. i, p. 24 Mq. 

■ MCldeke twjwevtf* declare* iBe tradiHoM wbtcl^ rc^iroml KuJayb ai 
Iciidiog ^ Riibi n dana to ba£lfe the ectahioed .traifilh of Tfi™ti 

to be entirely nahisioricaLl (f ^Q'aUoqdi^ i, 44). 
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foothold^ and frequently managed to instal governors who 
were in turn expeUed by native princes. Of these Abyssinian 
viceroys the most famous is Abrahaj, wh(Ke unfortiinate expedi¬ 
tion against Mecca wiU be related in due course, UUimaidy 
the tiimyarite Empire was reduced to a Persian dependency. 
It had ceased to exist as a polilicid power about a hundred 
years before the rise of Islam, 

The chief Arabian sources of inFomiaiEon concerning Saba 
and Fjiiuyar are (i) the so-caJlcd ^Himyaritc" inscriptions^ 
and (2) the traditionsj almost entirely of a legen- 
dary kind, which are preserved in Muhammadan 
literature. 

Although the South Arabic language may have maintained 
itsclr sporadicaDy in certain remote districts down to the 
Prophet's time or even latctj it had long ago been 
superseded as a medium of daily intercourse by 
ihe language of the Nordi, the Arabic 

which hencefonh reigns without a rival 
throughout the peninsula. The dead language, however, did 
not wholly perish. Alrrady in the sixth century a,d, the 
Bedouin rider made bis camd kneel down while he stopped 
to gaze wonderingly at inscriptions in a strange character 
engraved on walls of rock or fragments of bewn scone, and 
compared the mysterious, half-obliterated markings 10 the 
almost unrecognisable traces of the camping-ground which 
for him was fraught wiih tender memories. These inscrip¬ 
tions are often mentioned by Muhammadan authors, who 
included them in the term That some Moslems— 

probably very few*—could not only read the South Arabic 
alphabet, but were also acquainted wkh the elemcniary rules 
of orthogfapliy, appears from a passa^ in the eighth book of 
Haradid's /i///; but chough they might decipher proper 
names and make out the sense of words here and there, they 
had no real knowledge of the language. How the inscriptions 
were discovered anew by the enterprise of European travcUeis, 
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gradually deciphered and interpreted until they became capable 
of ^rving as a basts for historical research, and what results 
the study of chetn has produced, this 1 shall now set forth as 
briefly as possible. Before doing so iC is nectary to explain 
why instead of * Himyaritc inscriptions" and * Himyaiice 
language’ I have adopted the Jess femiirar dcsignanons ^South 
Arabic" or * Sabzan/ ‘ yimyarite" is ctjuaJly misleading, 
whether applied to the language of the instripcions or to the 
inscriptions themselves. As regards the language ii was 
spoken in one form or another not by the 
fjimyarites alone, but also by the Jab^eans^ the 
Minicans, and all the dillereni peoples of Yemen. 
Muhammadans gave the name of ^yimpritc’ to the ancient 
language of Ye men for the simple reason that the HimyaHtes 
were the most powerful race in that country during ihe last 
centuries preceding Islam. Had all the inscriptions belonged 
to the period of yimyarite sLipremacy, they might with some 
justice have been named after the ruling people; but the fact 
Is that many date from a Ikr earlier age, some going back to 
the eighth century B.C,, perhaps nearly a thousand years bcrorc 
the ^imyarite Empire was established. The term ^Sabzan" 
is less open to objection, for it may litfly be regarded as a 
nadooal rather than a political denomination* On the wbole^ 
however^ I prefer ^South Arabic * to dther* 

Among the pioneers of exploration in Yemen the first to 
mterest himself In the discovery of inscriptions was CaistcA 
Niebuhr, whose Bis^hrrihting Arahkn^ puh^ 
lished in 1771, conveyed 10 Europe the report 
^ that jnscriptions which, though he had not seen 

them, he conjectureil to be * ^intyarite,’ wisted 
ia the ruins of the once famous city of ?aSr. On one 
occasion a Dutchman who had turned Muhammadan showed 
him the copy of an inscription in a completely unknown 
alphabet, hut «ai that time (he says) being very tU with a 
violent fever, I had more reason to prepare myself for death 
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than lo collect old inscriptions.” < Thus the opportunity was 
lost, but curiosity had been awake/ied, and in iSio Ulrich 
Jasper Scetaen discovered and copied several inscriptions in tbe 
nd^hbourhood of Unfortunately these copies^ which 

had to be made hastily^ were very inexact^ He also purchased 
an inscription, whkh he toot away with him and copied at 
leisure, but his ignorance of ihe character led him to mistate 
the depressions in the stone for letters, so that the concisions 
he came to were naturally of no value.^ The first serviceable 
copies of South Arabic inscKpHons were brought to Europe by 
English officers employed on the survey of the southern and 
western coasts of Arabia* Lieutenant J« Welkttd published 
the mscriptiods of (Jisn Ghurib and Naqb aJ-Hajar in his 
ia Arai^ia ( 1838 ]+ 

Meanwhile Emil Rodiger, Professor of Oriental Languages 
at Halle, with the help of two manuscripts of the Berlin Royal 
Library containing ^Himyarite* alphabets, took the first step 
towards a correct decipherment by refuting the idea, for which 
De Sacyk authority had gained general acceptance, that the 
South Arabic script ran from left to rightSj he showed, moreover, 
that the end of every word was marked by a straight perpendi¬ 
cular line,4 Wellfitedk inscriptions, togeiher with those which 
Hulion and Cruttenden brought to light at were de¬ 

ciphered by Gesenius and R^igcr working independently 
(1841). Hitherto England and Germany had shared the 

* Op. o'L pr 94 Kq. Xa cxccUetkt acoDUot dt the progresfi ma4c in 
cohering and deciphering tic South Arabic into^ptions duwo lo the year 
1841 ia given by ExCun ulbfr kimjanUieH^ Itackwzjfen, m bii 

German txaniiation of WelCited'a TVoi-ctt m vo]. ii, p. ^63 i^q, 

■ Seet^ea'i lnscriptioiis were ptabliifaisd in da Oriemts^ 

voL IS (Vicfini, ifiiiji, p. 28a sqq. The DDe tnentioaeU above wm after- 
ward^ deciphn-vd and ciplaioi^ by PiSordtmann in tbc voL 31^ 

p, S9 scq. 

1 The oldest Inscriptions, bowever, nm Irom left to right aad from rSgbt 
to left aUemstety 

4 A'flfir wfifr di£ himfaFiftxk^ Sckrifl H£ini dopp^lkm AIpkahei d&Ti^lbcn 
In ZeJbEbrr/f dit Kundt da Morgtnland&t vbL j tf^boges^ 
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credit of discovery, but a few years kter France joined 
hands with them and was soon leading the way with 
characteristic bnlliance^ In 18^3 Tb- Aroaud^ starting from 
succeeded in discovering the ruins of Ma*rib, the ancient 
Sab^an metropolis, and in copying at cbe nsfc of hb life 
between fifty and sixty inscriptions, which were afterwards 
published in Astati^ut^d found an able mttrpreter 

in Osiandefi* Sdll more important were the results of the 
expedition undertaken in 1870 by the Jewish scholar, Joseph 
Hddvy, who penetrated Into the Jawf, or country lying cast 
of §an*i, which no European had traversed before him since 
24 when ^lus Gallus led a Roman army by the same 
routc^ After enduring great fatigues and meeting with many 
pcKlous adventures, Hai^vy brought back copies of nearly seven 
hundred inscriptions ® During the last twenty-five years much 
fresh matenal has been collected by E- Glaser and Julius 
Euting, while study of that already existing by Pr^tonus, 
Halivy, D. H. Muller, Mordtmann, and other scholars has 
substantially enlarged our knowledge of the language, history, 
and rdigion of South Arabia in the Pre-islanitc age. 

Neither the names of the yimyaritc monarchs, as they 
appear in the lists drawn up by Mubammadan historians, nor 
the order in which th*sc names are arranged can pretend to 
accuracy. If they are historical persons at all they must have 
reigned in fairly recent times, perhaps a short while before the 
rise of Islam, and probably they were unimportant princes 
whom the legend has thrown hack, into the ancient epoch, and 
has invested with heroic attributes. Any one who doubts this 
has only to compare the modern lists with those which have 
been made from the material in the in&criptiun^S D. H. 

“ See Amaud's iTun voyfagt Mwh daxt fArabu 

In the J^vrn^i vSaah'fittf, 4th scriia^ vdJ. V (18451, P- an 
au4 pi J09 sqq. 

■ See RaUOfl jur MMf PtfSJtflii arckM^giitHf dmi U Yimem to the 
Jiutnat 6lli seriei, vtjl. Mx pp. S?-?®, 4S9-SJ7' 

1 See If. Muller, Dit Burgeit uiut SMBtsttSMarahitiu in 

*^97* P-9*^ 
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Muller has collected the names of thirty-three Min<ean kings. 
Certain names are often repeated—« proof of the existence of 
TiuiU«cgfk»t dynasties—and orrumentat epithets are 

(hi attached to them. Thus we find Dhamar- 

“all Dbirrih (Glorious)^ Yatha%tnar Bayyin (Dis- 
tmguished), Kariha'il Watir YuhanHm (Great, Beneficent), 
Samah^ Yandf (Exalted), Moreover, the kings bear 
difierent titles corresponding to three distinct periods of Rn»r h 
Arabian history, viz,, ‘Priest-king of fiaha’ {Mukarr'd Sal>a\^ 
* King of Saba’ {Afaii Saia), and ‘King of Saba and Raydin.’ 
In this way it is possible to determine approximately the age of 
the various buildings and inscriptions, and to show that they 
do not belong, a$ had hitherto been generally supposed, to the 
time of Christ, hut that in some cases they arc at least eight 
hundred years olden 

How widely the peaceful, commcrcc-loving people of Saba 
and ^imyar dtlTered in character from the wild Arabs to 
whom Muhammad was sent appeals most strikingly 
koKzipikipn, in their submissive attitude towarik their god^ 
which frirms, as Goldziher has remarked, the key¬ 
note of the ^uth , 4 .rabian monuments,* The prince erects 
a thank-ofienng to the gods who gave him victory over his 
enemies; the priest dedicates his children and all his posses¬ 
sions ; the warrior who has been blessed with “ due man- 
slayings, or booty, or escape from death records his gratitude^ 
and pbusly hopes for a continuance of favour. The dead are 
conceived as living happily under divine protection j they are 
venerated and sometimes dcified.a The following inscription. 


• The title Mtikarrih ctnnbines the ssnificalionB ot prince ^od 
priest, 

* COlililhcr, Muh^mmaUnifiJU Studidit, Pari I, p. 3. 

t Sec P. pREtenus, t^urfertfieMflisigtairh, umi Heiligmimkrunil k» 
da Hmyd^tn 10 yal 3f, p, 645. Hubert Grimme ha> 

«iw« an inlercsUng slceteh a( the reiigiom ideas and eustoou of the 
Southern Arabi in in JfOruilrrbiUcm ■ Jfoftooiuire (UlmirfL 
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tramla(ed by Litut.-Col. W. F. Pridcaox* ts a typical ecampk 
of its class:— 

"Sa'd-ilah aod bis sons, Be no Martbadi-, haw endowed [l-Malfsh 
Of HiniD with (hfs tablet, because Il-WaJjah, Itffd of Awwim Dhu- 
'Irjji Alo. has favourably beard the prayer addressed to him,and has 
consequently heard the Benu Marthad^ when they offered the first* 
fruits of their fetllle lands of Arha^im in the presence of ll-hfal^ 
of Hiiria, and ]l*Ma^ of Hirrin has favourably beard the prayer 
addressed to him that he would protect the plains and meadows and 
this tribe in their habitations, in conaideratioti of the frequent gifts 
tbroughoot the year; and truly his fSa'd-ilih's) sans will descend lo 
Arhaltim, and they will indeed sacrifice in the two shrines of 'Athter 
and Sliams'*, and there shall be a sacrifice in Hirtan—both in order 
that Il-Ma^h may afford protecdoii to those fields of Bin Marthad* 
as well as that he may faTOurably listen — and in the sanctuary of 
Il-Malpli of Harwat, aud therefore may he keep them in safety 
according to the sign in which Sa'd Uifa was instructed, the sign 
which he saw in the sanctuary of ll-Malfah of Na'man ; and as for 
Il-Mafph of Hirran, he has protected those fertile lands cf Arha^pa 
from bail and from all misfortune ter, froin cold and from ad 
extreme heat).* 

In concluding this very inadequate account of the South 
Arabic inscriptions I must claim the indulgicdce of my readers^ 
who are aware how difficult it is to write dearly and accurately 
upon any Subject without first-hand knowledge, in particular 
when the results of previous research arc continually being 
transformed by new workers in -the same field. 

Fortunately we possess a considerable literary supplement to 
these somewliat austere and (neagre remains. Our knowledge 
of South Arabian geography, antiquities, and 
legendary history is largely derived from the 
works of two natives of Yemen, who were filled 
with enthusiasm for its ancient glories, and whose writings, 
though different as feet and feble, are from the present point 
of view equally instructive— Hasan b, Ahmad al-Hamdim and 

> Tr^taaciumi i/ f** voL J, p 
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b. Sa^d al-Himyarf, Besides an excellent geography 
of Arabia {Sifatu J^xlrat aL^Arab)^ which has been edited by 
D. H* Muller^ Hamddnl kft a great work on 
history mnd antiquities of Yemen, entitled 
at-Wit (^The Crown % and divided into ten 
books under the following heads s—^ 

Book L Cftmpcndium ofihe tN^ginnjng mgiits of geneah^^ 

Book II. Ginmlogy 0/ dcrffndantj cf f^UHamaysa* Himyar. 
Book [ 11 . Ccncming tkt ptf^mtSnent qitaJiiiiS 0/Qabtdn, 

Book IV. Concerning first period of history down to the reign of 
Tubba^ Abi^ £aiib. 

Bciok V, Conocming the middie period from the accersion 0/ As^iui 
Tubbn* fjo the reign 0/ Dku tiuvdt. 

Boole VL CffftTfmiitjg' ike lost period down to tke rise t?f isiam. 

Book VIL Criikism of false traditions and absurd i^endSr 

Book VOL Coneeming the easites, dties, and tombs of the ^imvariies: 

the extant qf 'At^ama' the Aegies, ike inschfiwnl 
oHii other matters- 

Book IX. Coneerning the prooerbs and wisdom of the ffrmyarites in the 
Himyariie tangvage, and concerning the atphabet of the 
inscriptions^ 

Book K. Concerning the gorfualogy of ffd^id and Bakll {the two 
principal tribes of Hamdin}. 


Kaifavla h. 
SiSd 

■f-UEmfxri 
tf UT7 j-ftJ. 


The same in tense paErLotism which caused Hamden! to dievoie 
himself to scientific reseu-ch inspired Nash win h. Sa^d, who 
descended on chE iathcr's Kde from one of the 
ancient princely Emilies of Yemen, to recall the 
legendary past and become the laureate of a 
long vanished and well-nigh forgotten empire. 
In ‘The ^imyaritE Ode* {afQasldatu ^/^Jjfimjanyya) he sings 
the might and grandeur of the monarchy who ruled over his 
people^ and inonslLScs in tme Muhammadan spirit upon the 

* This table ol odoEenta Is qqoted by D. H, Miiller (S^araHieht 
Stndkn, p. m, n. a) from Uie Utti>p«sge of the British Museum MS. of the 

kook of the ikliL No complcEc copy of the wort Ja known to 
crial, bat coaiiilerablc pertiom of it are prc&ci-ved in the BriO'sb srincom 
and in the Berlin Royal Ubrary. 

• The poet ^Alqama b. Dh\ Jadan^ whose verwes are often dtfsd In the 
commentary ots the “ ^imyarite Ode* 
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Rcetingnes of life and tht futility of himiu ambition.^ 
Accoinpanying the Ode^ which has little value except as a 
comparacivtly imfaki£cd necord of royal namcg^" is a copious 
historical commentary cither by Nash win himself, as Von 
Krcmer thinks highly probable, or by same one who lilted 
about the same time- Those for whom history represents an 
aggregate of naked facts would find nothing to the purpose in 
this commentary^ where threads of truth arc almost inextriaibly 
interwoven with fantastic and labulous embroideries;, A 
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literary form was first given to such legends by the professional 
story-tellers of early Islam. One of these, the South Arabian 
*^Abld bp Sharya, visited Damascus by commajid of the Caliph 
Mu^wiya I, who questioned him ^Concerning 
the ancient traditioiis, the kings of the Arabs and 
other races, the cause of the confusion of tongues, and the 
history of the dispersion of mankind in the various countries of 
the world,and gave orders that hb answers should be put 
together m writing and published under hb name. This work, 
of which unfortunately no copy has come down to us, was 
entitled ^The Book of the Kings and the History of the 
Ancients^ {Kitdhu wa-niftlrArti %AId 4 in)- Mas^udi 

(t956 A-D*) speaks of it as a well-known book, enjoying a wide 
circuladon .4 It was used by the commen^ior of the Himyarite 
Ode, either at first hand or through the medium of HamdlnJ's 
liUl, We may regard it. Like the commentary itself, as a 
historical romance m which most of the characters and some of 
the events are real, adorned with fiiiry-tale$j fictitious verses. 


■ Bis Him/ariiCht fCasid^h tvcramge^tljui ned Abcnetlt VOn Alfred toq 
K renter [Lcipiig, J;a 65 ]i, Jiff ^ by W, F. Ftidtita 

(^cTiore, 1879)+ 

K ms a of rEpuic- Hil fTCai dietianary^ the 

lA a vaJuabk aid to thou engaged in liic study ot South 
Arabian inliqiiEUei. It hai twen ttwd by D. H. MUlier to £i the qomet 
spelling of proper naniu which o<rcm: in Uic Himyarite Ode 
VoL 2% p. 650 Stu 4 ie»f p. 14J aqq.). 

* fikHst, p, 8^ L ^ 

* liufujn 'hDhahat, ed, by Barbicr de Adeynard, vot. iv, p, ^ 
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and such entertaining matter as a man of learning and stofy- 
teller by trade might naTundly be expected to inttoduce. 
Among the few remaining Muhammadan authors who 
bestowed spetiiai attention on the Pre-islamic period of 
South Arabian history^ L shalJ mention here only 
Hamza of l§fah£n^ the eighth book of wbosc 
Annals (finished in g6i a.d.} provides a usefijJ 
sketchy with bdef chronological dctaii% of the Tubba*s or 
^imyarite kings of Yemen. 

Qahtin, the ancestor of the Southern Arabs, was succeeded 
by his son Ya^rub, who is said to have been the first lo use the 
Arabic language, and the first to receive the salu¬ 
tations with which the Arabs were accustomed 
to address their kings^ vit, **/liV^ (**Gk>od morn¬ 
ing ! ”) and ^ *J-la*n& ” {“ Mayst thou avoid maledic¬ 

tion 1”). His grandson, ‘Abd Shams Saba, is named as the 
founder of Ma^rib and the builder of the ^mous Dyke, which, 
according to others, was constructed by Luqm^ *Ad, 
Saba had two sons, yimyar and Kahlin. Before bis 
death he deputed the sovereign auihority to Himyar, 
and the task of protecting the frontiers and making 
war upon the enemy to Kablin^ Thus Himyir 
obtained the brdshlp, assumed the title AM 
Ay man, and abode in the capital city of ihe 
realm, while Kahlan took over the defence of the borders 
and ihc conduct of war^s Omitting the long series of mythical 
Sabzan kings, of whom che legend has little or nothing to 
relate, we now come to an event which fixed itself incfikccably 
in the mernoiy of the Arabs, and which Is known in their 
traditions as Safhi 'Mjfnfm, or the Flood of the Dyke. 

* Voo Kreuser, Dti &udarabts£Jic p. 56^ ss be Su^gesU 

(p. trjj, the stoiTf may be a symbcillcaJ cxprcsaipn of Ihc faei thai ibe 
gabniki were (UvMcU into two great tribei^ and ICahlii]^ ibc 

former ciT which held the chief power. 
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Same few miles south-west of Ma'rib the mauntuins draw 
together leaving a gapi^ through which Sows the River Adana. 

During the aummer its bed is oltcji dry^bui in the 
rainy season the water rushes down with such 
violence that it becomes impassable* In order to 
protect the city from floods^ and partly also for purposes of 
iriigadon, the inhabitants built a dam of solid masonry^ which, 
long after it bad &llen into ruin, struck the imagination of 
Muba^nmad, and was reckoned by Moslems among the wonders 
of the world.* That their historians have clothed the bare fact 
of Its descruction in ample robes of legendary circumstance is 
not surprising, but renders abridgment necessary*^ 

Towards the end of the third century of our era, or pcKsibJy 
at an earlier cpoch|S the throne of ^ MaMb was temporarily 
occupied by *Amr b* *Amir Mi^ d^ami^ sur- 
named MuaayqtyL* His wife, ^rfla, was skilled 
in the art of divinaiion* She dreamed dreams and 
saw visions whicb announced the impending calamity^ “ Go 
to the she said to her husband, who doubted her eJair- 

voyance, “and if thou see a lat digging holes in the Dyke 
with its paws and moving huge boulders with its hind-legs, be 
assured that the woe hath come upon us.^^ So *Amr went to 


* C/ Kar»n ii^v, 14 The eilsUng mirta ha^c beeo described by 

ArnaLid in the Asmiiqtt£f 7 ^ stntt, vol, 3 (1^4)^ p. j sQq. 

* 1 fallow {ed, by Barbier de Meynardh 

voj, iil, p, 578 sqq^p and Nuwayri Lq Beiste's R^rum 

Arabioirumj f, ifidJKjq* 

^ The story of the migration Iroro Ua^rib^ as relaEcd betowp may have 
iotue hUtqncal basis, but the Dam itself was aot finally destroyed until 
hng afterwards. tmcripUoiis carved oq Ihe exiiUng ™itii ehqw that it 
was more or less fn working order down to the middle of the st^lh 
century i,D* The firsl recorded flood took place in 447^0, and 00 
aoolher occasion (In paiHally reconstnicted by 

>lbraha, ihc Abyssinian viceroy of Yemen, See K. Glaser, ^tacf iHScknfi^ 
vbtr den Dammbrudit der VordermiaHschf^m 

GescUichii/tf 1897, 6)+ 

* H« is taid 10 haw gained iliii eobii^uci iron) hi» tearing In 

pieon IfRoiof<i> ev«y night Ihe robe wbieb be had worn during the day. 
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the Dyke and looked cwFyllyt and loj there was a rat moving 
an enormous rock whidh fifty men could not have rolled from 
iis place. Convinced by this and other prodigies that the 
Dyke would soon burst and the land be laid waste^ he resolved 
to sell his possessions and depart with his ^mily i and^ lest 
conduct so extraordinary should arouse suspidon, he had rc^ 
course to the following stratagem. He inyited the chief men 
of the city to a splendid feast, which, in accordance with a 
preconcerted plan, was interrupted by a violent altercation 
between himself and bis sen (or, as others relate^ an orphan 
who had been brought up In his house]« Blows weto eie- 
ebanged, and *Amr cried out, “ O shame ! on the day of my 
glory a stripling has insulted me and struck my face.” He 
swore that he would put his sou to death, but the guests 
entreated him to show mercy, until at last he gave way. 
“ But by God,” he exclaimed, “ 1 will no longer remain in 
a dty where 1 have suffeied this indignity. 1 will sell my 
lands and my stock.” Having succtsfully got rid of bis 
encumbrances—for there was no lack of buyers eager to take 
him at his word^*Amr informed the people of the danger with 
which they were threatened, and set out from MaVib at the 
head of a great multitude. Gradually the waters made a 
breach in the Dyke and swept over the country, spreading 
devastation frr and wide. Hence the proverb Dhsh^hk (or 
t^arruqii) ayi/ ^^They departed” (or dispersed") ^like 
the people of Saba.”* 

This deluge marks an epoch in the history of South Arabia* 
The waters subside, the land returns to cultivation 
and prosperity, but Ma'iib lic$ deolatc, and the 
Sab^ans have disappeared for ever, except ”to 
point a moral or adorn a tale." Al-A^shl sang:— 

Metre Muiaqdifib - (w — — | ^ | ^ H j ^ __j 


* Frcytagpi JriiSj;rfn Frvpfr^'qK VOl. 1 , p, 45^^ 
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“ L*t this wain whoever a warning will tike—^ 

And Ma'rib wiilml^ wbicli the Dam forti^ed. 

Of marble did Hlmyar constmd it^ ^ higbp 
The waters reeotled when to reach Jt they tried, 
ft watered tbeir acret and vineyards^ and hour 
By hour, did a portion among them divide. 

So lived th^ in lorttme and plenty nntil 
Therefrom turned away by a ravaging tidfc 
Then wandered their princes and noblemen through 
^tirage-^brnuded deists that baMe the guide." ^ 

The poet’s reference to Himyar is nor bistancally acturate. 
It was only after the destruedion of iheDyke and the dispersion 
of the Sabsans who built it* that the Himyarites, with thdr 
captiaJ ^ai'ir{at a later period,became the rulers of Yemen-J 
The first Tubba*, by which name the Himyaritc kings arc 
known to MuJ^ammadan writer; was IJirith, called al-Ri’ish, 
^ f.r, the Feacherer, because he 'feathered’ bis 

people’s nest with the booty which he brought 
home as a conqueror lirotn India and Adharbayjdxi^ Of the 
Tubba^ who come afitr him some obviously owe their place 
in the line of fjiinyar to genealogists whose respect for the 
ICoran was greater than their critical acumen. Such a uiaji of 
straw is Dbu *hQarnayn (^*h the Two-homed), 

The following verges show that he is a double of the 
0tn7 mysterious Dhu ’l-Qarnayn of Koranic legend, 

tkttT-gHnuTv- niogj commentators to be identical 

with Alexander the Great 4:— 

■ Bamdiai, riiii, bl:. viii, edited by tJ, MiUlftr in S.S JFjI. (Victini, 
iBail, vcL ^7, p. 1037. The verses arc quuled wltb lomc differenrci 

by Yiqoti Mu'jam al-Buiddn^ fld. by W^tenfdd, vol. iv^ and Ibo 
Hishim, p.o- 

“ The followipf insaiplJmi is engraved cm une of the cyOodcia 
dMcribKl by Amaiidt “ Yaiba^aiair Bayyin, Bcm of Samafa*ah Yani^, 
Prince of Saba, caused the rnounlain Eataq to be pkroed and ensded the 
Sood-^tea (lalled) Ratab for oonviaiience af IrrigatJod*'' t translate af(er 
D H. Mailer, Ik. p. 9^3. 

^ Tbe words and do not occur at all in the older inicrJp- 

Ikmi, and very ■ddom tven m thoK of a wore recent dale. 

* Set Koran, iviii, 
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" OtiTs th« mlm of Dhu l-Q^jmyo the gloriooi^ 

Realm like hh was never won by mortal hing. 

Followed he the Sun to view ita setting 
When it ^olf Into the sombre DeeaQ-spring ^ 

Up he domb to see it rise at monimg^ 

From within Its aanaston when the East it fired j 
AIL day long the horizons kd him onward^* 

All night through he watchi^d the stars and never tired. 
Then of iron and of Ltquid metal 
He prepared a rampart not to be o'erpassed^ 

Gog and Magog there he threw m prison 
Till on Jiidgment Day they shall awahe at last" ■ 

SimilarLy, among the Tubba^ wc find the Qtieen of Sheba^ 
whose adventures with Solomoa are related m the twenty- 
seventh chapter of the Koran. Although Muh¬ 
ammad himself did not mention her name or 
lineage, his interpreters were equal to the occasion and revealed 
her as BLlqk, the daughter of Sharibll (Sharab^il)* 

The jiadonal hero of South Arabian legend is the Tubba* 

^ Dhu ijQaraayH k described ils ** the mcMurer of the earth ” osabiAjy 
by Hanadaidf Jaimiu 'U^Arab^ p. L la If I may step for a 
momcnl ouh^e the province of literary histury to disensa the mylholoiy of 
these verwa^ it Bccim lo me mare fhan prebabk that Dhu l-Qaniayn La a 
persdoiBcatiaa of the Sabzan divinity ^Alhtar, who represents "sweet 
Hcsper-Phoiphor, double name*’ (see D. H. If idler In ^ol-97t 

p 9(173 Beq.)p The Minxan iiiKripIlans have " ^Athtar of the scifing and 
■Athtaj of the ri&ing '* p, la33S# Moreover, £n the older InicriptlonB 
'Athtar and Ahmcta are always mentioned together ; and Almapi, which 
according to Hamdini ts the name of Venoa was idetitifiid by 

Arabian ardukralogiats with Bilqia. For fnm in Ihe setae of *ray* or 
' beam* see GoldaLhc^, nsr Armb. FHd^egic, Part p, 114, j 

think (here b Jlttlc doubt (hat Dhu TQarnayn and Bilqis may be added (□ 
the examples p. £11 fqq.) of that pectshat oonvcrsion by which many 
heathen deities were enabled to maintajo ihcmsclves tmder variooa dis- 
gnties wLlhin the pale of Islam. 

■ The Arabic lest will he found in Von Kremer^s Altarabi^ GediebU 
luUr di£ VMsia^ imr yttnen, p. 15 (Ko. viii, hd sqq.J. f^aasin b.Thabit, 
the anther of these llii«, was contemporary with MttbammadH lo whoee 
cause he devoted what poeUeal talent he poteeMcd. In Ehe verses irame- 
dutely preceding Ihcisc (raotlated above he cMua to be a desccxMitanl ef 
Qa^. 
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A&^d iCimil, or^ as he is sometiincs called, Abii Karib. Even 
at the present day^ says Von Kremer, his memory is kept alive, 
and stiU baimts the ruins of his pkoe at 
** No one who rcrads the Ballad of his Adven¬ 
tures or the words of exhortation which he addr&sed on hb 
death^bed to his son ^assin can crape from the conviction chat 
here we have to do with genuine folk-poetiy—fragments of a 
South Arabian legendary oycle^ the beginnings of which un¬ 
doubtedly reach back to a high antiquity.” * 1 Cransbtc here 

the fomter of these pieces, which may be entitled 

the ballad of the three WlTCHEa* 

“ Time brings to pass full manj a wonder 
Whereoi the lesson Ibou must pmeder. 

Whilst all to thee seems ordered fair^ 

Lop Fate hath wrought confusiou ther^ 

Agalost a thing foredoomed to be 
Kor cuiming nor csutioa he3peth thee. 

Now a marvelloiis talc will I recite ; 

Trti4d me to know and teH it aright 1 

Once on a dme was a boy of Asd 
Who b^iame the king of the land at last; 

Born in Hamdin, a villager 

The name of that village was Khamu. 

This lad in the prtdc of youth defied 
His friends^ and they with acorn repliecL 
None guessed his worth till he was grown 
Ready to spring. 

■ Von Kremer, Sfi4/iCtroWkAa Sa§E^ p. vii of tbi; tiilrodaE±inq, 

» A prwe translation k gi™ by Von Kracer, ibid^ p. 7S snq. The 
Aiatjic text which he published aftenwds in 

dicFaWK^TO«y<ffliW,p.t8s^^ smne plai^ and kiOiMrKt in 

olbera, i have (liUowed Von SieiPi^sintensrelaHm except when itfeeined 
to me to be manife^lly nntawhlt The reader wUJ have no difficnlty in 
bcUeving that thh poem was mfianl to be tedted bya wandering tuInstreJ 
to the hearers that gathered miind him at nightiail. may well be the 
compoaidon of one of thow profcisioiial story-lellen who flonnihed in* 
the first centory after the FlighU as ^Ahsd h aharya (see p. 13 mpral 
ot Vadd t. Habi'a b- Midanigh (f 68S a-nA who is said to have invented 
the poems and romaocci of the yimyarile kings arii, 52S. 
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Om mooip alone 
Ou Hinixran] hill he sore ^tuid." 

CHis people knew nol where he strayed | 

They had seen Mm only yesternight. 

For hia youth and wlldHiOSs they held him light* 

The wretches 1 Him they never 

Who had been their glory had they vmlju 

O the fear that fell on h« heart when he 
Saw beside him the witches three I 

The eldest came with many a brew _^ 

ho *omc was blood, blood-dark their hoc, 

^'Givc me the enpF he shouted bold; 

^ HoId|H hnldl* cried she,, but he would not hold, 
She gave him the cup, nor he did shrink 
Tho' he rocicd as he drained the magic drijik,^ 

Then the second yelled at him. Her he faced 
Like a lion with anger in bis breasL 
^ These be qur stnedsi come momiV she cried, 

' asses are worst of steeds to ridcv* 

^Tis soothj" he answered^ and slipped his Bank 
O'er a hyena lean and Lank, 

But the bmte so fiercely bung him away. 

With deep, deep wounds on the earth he lay* 
Then came the youngest and tended him 
On a soft bed, while her eyes did swim 
In tears i hut he averted his face 
And sought a rougher resting-place : 

Snch paramonr he deemed too base. 

And Mmthoiight, in anguish lying there. 

That needles underneath bim were.^ 

Now when they had marked his mien so bold^ 
Victory it) all things they foretold. 

* The wars, O waged by thee 

Slialt heal mankind of misery. 


* Jrwiciid of Hinwifo the original has tlay>ijiii, foe which Von ICrem« 
reads Ahauni. Bui «ee Hamdaoi, Jua/ruly t-*Arab, p. last line miS 
toU:. 

' L lead for id^Jahii, 
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Thy sword Md spw the foo shall me 
When hh giashra let the daylight through t 
And blood *hab flow on every hand 
What time thou marchest from land to land 
By us be coimsetJed ; stay not within 
Khamir, but gja to and win! 

To thee shall dalliance ne'er bo dear. 

Thy foes shad see thee before they hear. 

Desire moved to encounter thDc^ 

Noble prince^ os witches thr% 

Not jest, bat earnest on thee we tried^ 

And weJL didst thou the proof abidev' 

As'ad went home and tdd bis lolfc 
What he had seenp but no heed they tooh« 

On the tenth day be set out again 

And fared to j^af^ with thodgbts in his brain. 

There fortune raised him to high renown; 

None swifter to sMke ever ware a crowm* 

* * * * w 

Thus found we the tale in memory stored. 

And Almighty is the Doed. 

Praise be to God who liveth ayOp 
Tile GlonOos to whom all men pray I” 

Legend mates As^rf ihe hero of a brilliant expedition lo 
Persia, where he defeated the general sent against him by the 
Arsacids, and penetrated to the Caspian Sea. On his way 
home he marched ihrough the and having learned that 

his son, whom he iefc behind in Medina, had been treacherously 
murdered, he resolved to tate a terrible vengeance on the 
people of that city. 

*' Now while the Tubba^ was cairying on war ariosi themp there 
came to him two Jewish Rabbins of the BaiiiJ Qumyfap men deep in 
knowledge, who wben they heard th^ he wished to destroy the 


^ 1 emit the foUewIng verte?^ whiefa lel| bow an old woman at ifcdinai 
came lo ICing hnplorini' kLtn io avenge her wrongg, and how be 

gathered an ininimerahle annyp routed hii cnem^ and reltimed to ^afir 

In fcrt nfnji|| 
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dty and its people, sud to him j *0 King, forbear I Verily, d thou 
wilt accept oDthlog save that which thoo derire^, an intersection 
Aa'wi g^^TT ii ^ niMe betwixt thee and the and we are 
not sure bat that sudden cha$ti$cincnt may beXall 
*iiiBtinx tJlM/ 'Why so?' he a^Jeed. They answered ^ **Tia 
the pbee of refuge of a prophet who id the after 
time shad go forth from the sacred territory of Qumysb : it shall be 
, bis abode and kis hotije^' So the Idog refrained himself, for he saw 
that those two had a parbcular knewtedgex and he was pleased with 
what they told him. On departing from Medina ho foitowed them 
in their religion." . . . And he turned his tace towards Meccaf that 

Yemenp and when he was between 
II If cu and Amaj some Hudbahtes came to hun and 

said I * O King, shall we not guide thee to a house ol 
ancient treasure which the kings before thee neglected, wherein 
are pearls and cmeraids and chrysolites and gold and silver V He 
said, ^ Yea.* They said : ' It is a temple at Mecca which those who 
belong to it worship and in which they pray/ Sfow the HudhaJites 
wished to destroy him thereby^ knowing that destmetien awaited 
the king who should seek to violate its precincl So on campre- 
bending what they proposed, he sent to the two Rabbins to ask 
them about the affair. They replied: ' These folk intend naught 
but to destroy thee and Ehine army ^ we wot not of any house in the 
world that God hath chosen for Himself, save this. If thou do that 
to which they invite thee, thou and those with thee ^11 surely 
pensh logelher+' He said : * What then is it yc bid me do when 1 
come there f* They said : * Thau wilt do as its people do—make 
the dreuit thereof^ and magnify and honour it, and shave thy head, 
and humble thyself before it, until thou go forth from its precinct' 
He said ^ 'Aud whai hluders you from doing that yourselves?^ 
* By God,' said they, * It is the temple ot our father Abraham, and 
verily it is even as we told thee, but we are dcbajred therefrom by 
the idols which its people have set up around it and by the blood* 
offerings w^hlch they make beside it; for they are vile polythdsts ' 
or words to the same ciecL The king perceived that their advice 
was good and thdr tale true. He Ordered the HudhaliLes to 
approach, and col off their hands and feet. Then he continued his 
march to Mecca, where he made the circuit of the temple, sacriheed 
carnets, and shaved hb head. According to what is told," he stayed 
fix days at Mecca, feasting the mhahitants with the hesh of camels 


■ tbn Huhain, p. 13, L 14 sqq. 
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and lotting tbcm drink honcj** . . . Then he movod oat with bis 
troops In tbc direction ^ Ytmtn, the two Rabbins accompanyifig 
him ; and on enteiijig Yoinen he called on his subjects 
to adopt the religioo which he htoself bad embraced^ 
jodibRi In but they refused unless the qnnsdoo were submitted 

Ycniefl. ordeal of tire which at that time existed In 

Yemen | lor as the YcEUDnites say, there was in their country a 
fire that gave jadgment between them in their disputes : it dovonred 
the wrong-doer but idt the in|ured person unscathtd^ 
The Vemenitia therefore came forward with their 
idols and whatever else they used as a itieans of 
drawing nigh unto Godp and the two Rabbins came forward with 
their scriptures hung on their necks tike necklaces, and both parties 
seated themselves at the place from which the fire w'as wont to 
issue: And the fire blazed ap, and the Yemenites shrank back from 
it as ]t approached them, and were afraid^ but the bystanders urged 
them on and bade them take courage. So they held Dot until the 
fire enveloped them nod consnmed the idols and images and the 
men of ^imyar, the bearers thereof ; but the Rabbins came forth 
safe and SDUud^ their brows moist with sweaty and the scriptures 
were ^Ull hanging on their necks. Thereupan the l^imyarites con¬ 
sented to adopt tbc king's fcligjoo, and this was the cause of 
Judaism being established In Yemen." * 

The poem addressed to his son and successor, which 

tradition has put into hh meuth, b a son of last will and 
testament, of which the greater pari is taken 
up with an account of hb conquests and with 
glorificarion of hb family and himselfJ Nearly 
all that we find in the way of maxims or injimetions suitable 
to the solemn occasion is contained in the following verses 

" O i^assan^ the hour of thy father's death has arrived at last : 
Look to thyself cr* yet the time for looking is past. 

Oft indeed are the mighty abased, and often likewise 
Are the base cralied: such Is Man who is bom and dies. 


^ fbn Halubiip p. iSr h 1 iqq. * Wd . p. 17, 1. 2 sqq. 

> Aiahir [at in Vqn Kreinrr^l G^dkkU ufber d/f 

JetrUft^ p. 30 scq.; pn»c tianslation by the same author in Bic 
Sudarabisukf p. A| iqq 
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Bid yfi Hlmyar Vqow that standing erect voidd I buried be, 

And have my wine-ikina and Yemeo robes jn the tomb with 
me.' 

And hearlfeo thou to my Sibyl, for sundy can she foresay 

The troth, and safe jn her keeping is castie Ghaytn^n aye.* 

In connection with Ghaymin a few words may be added 
respecting the castles in Yemen, of which the ruined stclelons 
riung from solitary heights seem stilJ to frown 
(Icfiance upon the passing traveller. Two thou- 
snd years ago, and probably long before, they 
were occupied by powerful barons, more or less independent, 
who in later times, when the f:!imyarite Empire had begun to 
decline, always elected, and occasionally dept^, their noyal 
master. Of these castles the geographer Hamdim has given a 
detailed account in the eighth book of his great work on the 
history and antiquities of Yemen enttiJcd the /i/i/, or 
■'Crown/i The oldest and most celebrated was Ghumdin, 
the citadel of San‘d. It is described as a huge edifice of 

Gtonrini. stories, each story ten cubits high. The 

four fapdes were built with stone of different 
colours, white, black, green, and red. On the top story was 
a chamber which had windows of marble framed with ebony 
and planewood. Its roof was a slab of pellucid marble^ so 
chat when the lord of Ghumdin lay on his couch he saw the 
birds fly overhead, and could distinguish a raven from a kite. 
At each corner stood a brazen lion, and when the wind blew 

* The MSOHid half of thw ve™ U comipt. Von JCremer IranabJe* 
his notes to the Arahii: (e*t, p, 36) t “ And bury with me the amel 
(talHotu ful-tA&fnj and the alavea Apart, however Jtom 

the (act that mKoti (plufal of nuji'q) is not mentioned by the I'csico- 
graphcTS, it aecnu highly nnprobable that the king would have com¬ 
manded mch a barbarity, I itjerefort tafcc Uu'ldit (plnral of Uidj) in the 
meaning of ‘ soft stuffs of Yemen,’ and read atqgiin jplunl of nj^}. 

» Ghaymin or Uiqlib, a castle rear San’a, in whicli the yimyarite kitien 
Wife Irorinl " * 

I Tiie text and iraufllxiiqn oi Ihis the IkUi have b«cn ttuh- 

lishcd b/ D. H. MGJIer in IV.A., tola. 94 and 97 fVicnM, 


ZARQA of VAMAma as 

it entered the hollow interior of ihe effigies and made a ^und 
Ukc the roaring of lions. 

The advent Li re of As^ad Kimil with the three witches must 
have recalled to every reader certain scenes in 
Curiously enough, in the history of hb son Hassdn an incident “ 
is rebted which offers a striking paraltd to the march of 
Birnam Wood. Jadb have already been men¬ 

tioned. On the massacre of the former tribe by the latter, a 
single named Ribib h. Mum made his escape and 

toot refuge with the Tubba^ Jjassin, whom he persuaded to 
lead an expedition against the murdcrerSi^ Now Ribibb's sister 
had married a man of Jad&. Her name was 
i-Vh^u Zarqi’u XYamdma—the BlueHtyed Woman 
of Yatnima—and she had such piercing sight that 
she was able to descry an army thirty miles away, Has&dn 
therefore bade hb horsemen bold in front of them leafy 
branches which they tore down firom the tre^p They 
advanced thus hiddenj and towards evening, when they had 
come within a dayV journey, 2arqi said to her people: ** I 
sec trees marching/’ No one believed her until it was too 
late. Next morning ^assdn fell upon them and put the whole 
tribe to the swords 

The warlike expeditions to which Hassin devoted all hb 
energy were felt as an intolerable burden by the chiefs of 
Himyar, who formed a plot to s^ay him and set 
his brother ^Atnr on the throne. ^Ainr was at 
bktnuSAr. unwilling to lend himself to tbeir designs, 

but ultimately hb scruples were overcome, and he 
scabbed the Tubha^ with bb own hand. The assa^n 
suffered a terrible punishment* Sleep deserted him, and in hb 
remorse he began to catecutethe conspiratofs one after another* 
There was, however, a single chief called Dhti 
DSu RBifB. fiad remained loyal and had done hb 

best to save *Amr f^rom the guilt of fratricide. Finding hb 
efforts fruitless, he requi^ied *Amr to take charge of a scaled 
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paper which he brought with him^ and to keep it in a safe 
place until he should ask for it *Atnr consented and thought 
no more of the matter. Afterwards, imagining that Dhil 
Ru‘37n had joined in the fetal plot, he gave orders for his 
execution. How ! ” exclaimed Dhd Ruhiyn, '‘did not I tell 
thee what the crime involved t '* and he asked for the sealed 
writing, which was found to contain these verses— 

“ O fool to barter sleep for waking I Blest 
Is he alone whose eyelids dose tu resL 
Hath yimyar practised treason, yet 'tis plain 
That God forgiveuess owes to Dhd Rii'ayn.*“ 

On reading this, ‘Amr recognised that Dhd Rufeyn had 
spoken the truth, and he spared bis life, , 

With ‘Amr the Tubba* dynasty comes to an end. The 
succeeding kings were elected by eight of the most powerfiil 
b^ns, who in reality were independent princes, each ruling in 
his strong castle over as many vas&als and retainer as he could 
bring into subjection. During this period the Abyssinians 
conquered at least some part of the country, and Christian 
viceroys were sent by the NaJashI (Negus) to govern it in his 
name. At last Dhu Nuwas, a descendant of the Tubba' 
As*ad Kdmil, crushed the rebellious barons and made himself 
unquestioned monarch of Yemen. A fenstical adherent of 
hUiHiihm. resolved to stamp out Christianity in 

Najran, where it is said to have been introduced 
from Syria by a hgly man called Faymiyun (Phemion). The 
Himyantes docked to his standard, hot so much from religious 
motives as from hatred of the Abyssinians. The pretended 
murder of two Jewish children gave Dhii Nnw^ a plausible 
Miwr Af/fi. He marched against Najrin with an overwhelming 
entered the city, and bade the inhabitants 

<ittth. Many 

^jshed by the sword | the rest were thrown into 
a trench which the king ordered to be dug and filled with 

• a, u 14 scq. 
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zf 

bbzing fire. Narlj i hundred years later, when Muhatninad 
was being sorely persecuted, he consoled and encouraged his 
followers by the example of the Chrisdans of Najrin, who 
suffered “for n& 9thwr r^aim hut that rhiy hditvid m thw 
ihi gkrim Goi'* * Dhi Nuwas paid' dearly for Ms mumph. 
Daws Dhu Tha^labin, one of those who escaped from the 
massacre^ fled to the Byzantine emperor and implored him, as 
the head of Christendom, to assist them in obtaining vengeance, 
Justinus accordingly wroic a letter to the Najish^ dedrinf him 
to ake action, and ere long an Abyssinian army, 70,000 
strong, under the command of Aryit, disembarked in Yemen. 
Dhu Nuwis could not count on the loyalty of the Himyarite 
nobles % bis troops mdeed away. ** When he sa w 
the fete that bad befeUen himself and his people, 
be turned to the sea and setting spurs to his horse, 
rode through the shallows unti! he reached the deep water* 
Then he plunged into the waves and nothing more of him 
was scen.^"*_ 

Thus died, or thus at any rate should have died, the Iasi 
re;»-esennirive of the long line of Himyarite kings. Hence* 
forth Yemen appears in Proislamic history only as an Abys¬ 
sinian dependency or as a Persian proteciorate. The events 
now to be related form the prologue co a new drama in which 
South Arabia, so fer from being the centre of interest, plays an 
almost insignificanE rdlc ,3 

Oa the death ol DbiS Nuwas, the Abysstnian general Aiyal 
continued hif march thiongb Yetneiu He slaughtered 3 third part 
of the male^ laid waste a third part of the land« and 
sent a third part of the women and children to the 
Najishi as slave*. Having reduced the Yemenite* to 
submission and re-established order, he held the positiQn of viceroy 


* Roraa^ IxxxTp 4 iqq. " L 19 aiiq. 

» The follewiiig naixative la abriklgaa from Tabari, J;, ^ L 2 iqq. 
^ Ndtdcke, G€xhidt£A dtr attd Maher mr Zeii der Smamden, 

p. 192 IQfl. 
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far KTcnf jsm. ThM mtitiiij broke out la the Aby^siainji sirniy 
of occ^p^itiai], and bis authortty was disputed by an D^fice^, named 
Abraba. When the dvsJs fac^ each atber, Abraha to Arya^: 

What will il avail yon tn cngnige the Abyssiuiaos ia a dvd war that 
win Jeave none of tliem ahve? Fight it out with me, and let the 
troops follow the victorJ' Hia chalkago being accepted, Abraha 
stepped forth. He was a ahorh fleshy maiif. compactly built, a 
devout Chrbdanp while Arydt was big, tallp and hand- 
Abrt^ifld sotno^ When the duel began^ Aryd^ thmst hia spear 
with the Lnlenbon of piercing Abraha's hradiip but it 
glanced off his forehead, slitting his eyelid, noscp and lip—hence the 
namop by which Abraha was afterwards known ; and ere 

he could repeat the blow, a youth In Abrahams service^ called 
^Atwada, who was seated on a hillock behind his master, sprang 
forward and dealt him a ntartaj wonnd. Thus Abraha fgnnd 
himself commander-in-chief of the Abyssinian army, but the Najashi 
was enraged and swore not to rest until he set foot on the soil of 
Yemen and cut off the rebel's forelock. On hearing this^ Abriba 
wrote to the Naj^bi: O King, Aiyat was thy servant even as I am. 
We quarrelled over thy cominand, both of us owing allegiance to 
thee^ but i had more strength Unn he to command the Abyss! n lana ' 
and keep disdpLiDO and «crt antherity. When I heard of the 
kiog^Si oath, 1 shorn my head, and now 1 send him a sack of the 
cBrih of Yemen that he may put it Under his feet and fulhl Ms Oath.” 
The Kajashi answered this act of submissLon by appointing Abiaha 
to be hiS viceroy. - ^ ^ Then Abraha built the chnrch 
at 8^'^* tbfi Hhc of which wa$ not to be seen 
at that dme iq the whole world, and wrote to the 
NajashI that he would not be content until be had diverted thither 
every pilgrim in Arabia. This letter made inuch talk, and a ntan of 
the Banu Fuqayttir one of those who arranged the calendar* was 
angered by what ho learned of Abraha's porpose / so be went into 
the church and defiled it When Abraha heard that the author of 
the outrage belonged to the people of the Temple in Mecca, and 
that he meant to show thereby Ms scarn and contempt for the new 
foimdation, he waxed wroth and swore that he would inarch again&t 
the Temple and lay it in miiis^ 


The dESastrous failure of this expedition, which took place 
in the year of the ElcphariE [570 a-I>.)j did not at once free 
Yemen from the Aby^niaii yoke* The sons of Abraha, 
Yaksum and Masniq, bore heavily on the Arabs, Seeing no 
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help amang h[s dWJTt people^ a noblt JIicnyanEe iiimed Sayf bi 
Dhf Yaaan resolved to seek foreign intcrvcFition. H» choice 
lay between the Bysantine and Persian empire 
and be first hetook himself to Constantinople 
Disappointed there, he induced the Arab king of 
Hlra, who was under Persian suzeraintj, to present him at ihc 
court of Madi*iii {Ctesfphoji)^ How he won audience of the 
Sisinian monarch, Nfishtrwin^sivrnained the Just, and tempted 
him by an ingeniot» trick to raise a force of eight hundred 
tondemned f^oits, who were set free and shipped to Yemen 
under the comoiand of an aged general | bow they literally 
^burned their boats^ and, drawing courage from despair, routed 
the Abyssinian host and made Yemen a satrapy 
^ ^ of Persia this forms an almost epic narrative, 

which I have omitted here (apart from considera¬ 
tions of space) because it bdongs to Perskn rather than to 
Arabian Literary hisiory, bemg probably based, as Ndidcke has 
suggested^ on txadidons handed down by the Persian con¬ 
querors who settled in Yemen to their ar^tocmtic descendants 
whom the Arabs called (the Sons) or Banu 

(Sons of the Noble)^ 

Leaving the once mighty kingdom of Yemen thus pitiably 
and for ever fillcn from its high estate, wc turn northward 
into the main stream of Arabtan history* 

■ The reader will ind a fuU and eictiicnt aocoiml of iheie niaUeirs lo 
Professor Brewttc'i tifffacv fl'sstojy Pwrift, vol. f, pp. 175-TBt- 
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TK* HlfTORY AHD LBOBNflt Qt THB PACAN ARABS 

Muhammadans indude the whole period of Anbiaq history 
froiD the earliest times down to the establishment of Islam 

Tbtaga^ in terim el-ydhiS^j which was used by 

CijjihiiijJtJ pa®ago of the Koran and is 

genemUy translated ‘the state of ignorance* or 
simply ‘the Ignoranccv* Goldziher^ however, has shown con- 
dusively that the meaning attached to jah{ (whence JdlaSjja 
is derived) by the Prc-islamic poets is not so much ‘ignorance' 
as ‘wildness,* ‘savagery/ and that its tme antithesis a not 
‘f'&i (knowledge), but rather which denotes the moral 

reasonableness of a dvilised mm “ Wheo Muhammailans say 
that Islam put an end to the manners and customs of the 
JildGjfaj they have in view those barbarotis practices, chat 
savage temper, by which Arabian heathendom is distinguished 
from Islam and by the abolition of which Muhammad sought 
to work a moral rdbroiation in his country men : the haughty 
spirit of the jAhi&yja {hamiyyeiu 'AJdAf%a), the tribal pride 
and the endless tribal feuds, the cult of revenge, the implaca¬ 
bility and all the ocher pagan characteristics which Islam was 
destined to overcome." • 

Oof smirces of information regarding this period may be 
classified as follows ;— 

(l) P«fmt and fraptunti of vrr«, which though not written 
' GoUziber, Uukommodanisdu StudUn, Part I, p. aij. 
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down at the time were preserved by oraJ tradition and com¬ 
mitted to writing^ for the most part^ two or three hundred 
years afterwards- The importance of this, virtu* 
contemporary record of Pre-islamk 
history, is recognised in the well-tnown saying, 
"Poetry i$ the public register of the Arab (s/* 
jhi^ Mwdnu j thereby genealogies are kepi in mind 

and hunous actions arc made familkr.” Some account of the 
chief collections of old Arabian poetry will be given m the 
next chapeer. 

PrffVtrh* These are of Ics value, as they seldom 
explain thcmseivcs, while the commentary attached to them is 
the work of scholan bent on explaining them at all cc&ts, 
though in many cases their true meaning could only be con¬ 
jectured and the circumstances of thdr origin bad been entirely 
forgotten. Notwithstanding this very pardonable excess of 
xeal, we could iU afford to lose the celebrated coUectLons 
of Mnfaddal b. Salama (f arm 900 and Maydinf {f 1 
a.D.),^ which contain so much curious informarion throwing 
light on eveiy aspect of Pre-iskmic lifc- 

(3) Traiiith^ attd Since the art of writing was 

neither understood nor pracrised by the heathen Arabs in 
general, it was impossible that Prose, as a literary jporm, should 
exist among them* The germs of Arabic Prosc^ however, may 
be traced hack to the Jihtiiyya. Besides the proverb (i«ff^^d/)and 
the oracton we find elements of history and rofimncc 

in the prose narratives used fay the rhapsodists to introduce and 
sec forrii plainly the matter of their Songs, and in the legends 
which recount^ the glorious deeds of tribes and individusds* 
A vast number of such stories—some unmistakably genuine, : 
others bearing the stamp of fiction—are preserved in various 
literary, historical, and geogtaphical works composed under the 
*Abh^d Caliphate, Especially in the Ktitihu y-jf£hJnl (Boot 

" Uaydani'B cdllectian has been e^itialr vini a Latin trafuMiDC by 
Freytag* m three valmnea (^Araimm PrvMrhm, Boiui, jajS-iS43). 
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ofSoiig^) by Abu l-Faraj ofIjfitMn ft 967 invAluible 

compilucio'fi based ofi the rescarcJics of the gfoac HuiiiMists 
as they have been well filmed by Sir Charles Lyall, ofthc 
second and third ceniunes after the Hijra.* The anginal 
writings of these early critics and scholars have 
^ perished almost without exception^ and beyond the 
copious ciiations in the Agftdni we possess handly 
any specimens of their wort* « The Bwi 0/ Smgs;' says Ibn 
fChaldun, “is the Register of the Arab&. It comprises ail that 
they had achieved in the past of excellence in every kind of 
poetry^ historyj music, // So far as I am aware^ no other 

bexjk can be put on a level with it in this Tespect^ It is Ihc 
final resource of the student of beUcS'leitrcs, and leaves him 
nothing further to desire.^' a 

In the following pages I shall not attempt to set m due 
order and connection the confused mass of poetry and Icgoid 
in which aU that we know of Pre-fsiamie Arabia 
tbuSipJtt. deeply embedded. This task has already been 
performed with admimble skill by Caussin de 
Perceval in his Eiiai tur rhiit^ire dfs jira^ Pljiamhmr^i 
and ft could serve no useful purpose to inflict a dry summary 
of that famous work upon the reader. The belter course, 1 
ihink, will be to select a few typical and outstanding features 
of the dme and to present them, wherever possible^ as they 
have been drawn—largely firom imaginaden—by the A rain 
themselves. If the Arabian traditions are wanting in historical 
accuracy they arc nevertheless, taken as a whole, true in spirit 
to the Dark Age which they call up from the dead and 
reverently unfold beneath our ey^ 

^ The ha^ been puhlEsbed at BeULq 11 334-1^35 1 

[weuty vdoinrt- A volume ol biographies not coniamed in the BuMo 
text was edited by R, E. Urinnow (Ldden, iftBSJ. 

■ Muqadjiima qT Ibn IGialduR (Beymit, 1900J, p. 554, U.f-io; 
if fbn Khaldoun tratimU par lU Siam CParls, 

Toit lie p- J-J*' ^ ^ 

I PubUjbei] al Pirii, TB 47 -]a 43 , in ihfee TcJiimet 
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About the middle of the third ceutiiry oF our era Arabia 
was enclosed on the north and nonh-east by the rival empires 
of Rome and Persia, lo which the Syrian desert^ stretching 
right across the peninsula^ formed a natural rerminatioDp In 
order to protect themselves From Bedouin raiders, who poured 
over the frontier-provinces^ and after laying hands on all the 
booty within reach vanished as suddenly as they came, both 
Powers found it necessary to plant a line of garrisons along 
the edge of the wilderness. Thus the tribesmen were partially 
held in chech, but as force alone seemed an expensive and 
inclEcient remedy it was decided, in accordance with the well- 
proved maxim, divilr r£ hnp^o^ to enlist a number of the 
offending tribes in die Impenal service. Regular pay and the 
prospect of unhoiitcd plunder—for in those days Rome and 
Persia were almost perpetually at war-—were inducements that 
no true Bedouin could resisE. I'hey fought, how- 
ever, as free allies under their own chiefr or 
phylarcbs^ In this way two Arabian dynasties 
sprang up—the Ghassinids in Syria and the Lakhmites at 
yira, west of the Euphrates—mi Hcary buficr-states, always 
ready to collide even when they were not urged on by the 
suzerain powers behind ihem. The Arabs soon showed what 
they were capable of when trained and disciplined In arms. 
On the defeat of Valtriafi by the Chosroes Sib6r I^ an Arab 
chief^n in Palmyra, named Udhayna (Odenathus), marched 
at the head of a strong force against the conqueror, drove him 
out of Syria^ and pursued him up to the very walls of Madi^in, 
the Persian capital (^65 a.d.). Hts brilliant exploits were 
duly rewarded by the Emperor Gallienus, who bf^owed on 
him the title of Augustus. He was, in fact, the 
acknowledged roaster of the Roman legions in the 
East when, a year later, he was treacherously 
murdered. He found a worthy successor In his wife, the 
noble and ambitious Zenobia, who set herself the task of 
building up a great Orienral Empire. ' She frircd, however, tw) 

4 
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better than did Cleopatra in a like enicrprisc. For a moineiit 
the issue was doubtJ^ but Aurclian thympbed and the proud 
* Queen of the East^ was led a capdvc before his chariot 
through the streets of Rome {174 a-p-). 

These events were not forgotten by the Arabs. It fl altered 
their national pride to recall that ouct^ at any rate, Roman 
armies had marched under the flag of an Arabian princess. 
But the iegendi as told in their traditions, has little in common 
with reality. Not only are names and places freely altered— 
Zenobia herself being confused with her Syrian general, Zabdai 
— 4 )ut the historical setting, though dimly visible in the back¬ 
ground, has been distorted almost beyond recognitian : what 
remains b one of those mmanoe adventures which delighted 
the Arabs of the y^hiliyya^ just as their modem descendants 
are never tired of listening to the Siory or to the 

Thitmand Nighis and a NighL 
The first king of the Arab settlers in *lriq (Babylonia) > 
b said to have been Mdlik the Azditc, who was accidentally 
shot wiib an arrow by hb son, Subyma^ Before 

H-Ub tbi ^ # 

he expired he uttered a verse which has become 

proverbial 

l/*£Ulifnunu Jhilia 

faloMMa *jiadda id^iduJkii ramdft^. 

, “I taught him every day the bowman's art, 

And when his arm took aim, he pierced my 
jaearL**! 

MiUik^s kingdom, if it can prcperly be d^cribed as such, was 
consoltdaied and organised by his son, Jadhima, sumamed 
al-Abrash (the Speckled]—a polite euphemTSm for 
al-Abraf (the Leprousli He reigned as the vassal 
of Ardashir Bdbakin, the founder (^126 a.».) of 
the Sisintan dynasty in Persia, which thereafter continued to 
dominate the Arabs of *Irlh] during the whole Pre-islamic 

* Tbtac lie the same Bedouin Arabs of Tanijfch who aftenvaidt 
part nf the populaboD of in. S«c p. 3B 
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/ADHiMA AL-ABRASH 

period* Jadhlrn^ is the hero of many fMss and proverbs. 
His pride, it is said, was so overweening that he would suffer 
no boan-companions except two stars t^led al-Fargaddn^ and 
when be drank wine he used to pour out a cup for each of 
them. He had a page, ^Adt b. Nasr, with whom his siseer fell 
ui love ; and in a moment of intoxication he gave his consent 
to their marriage. Nejrt morning, fnrious at the trick which 
had been played upon him, he beheaded the unlucky bride¬ 
groom and reviled his sister for having married a slave. 
Nevertheless, when a son was born, Jadhinm adopted the bqy^ 
and as he grew up regarded him with the utmost affection* 
One day the youthful ‘Amr suddenly disappeared. For a long 
time no truce of him could be found, but at last he was di^ 
covered, running wild and naked, by two brothers, Mdlik and 
who cared for him and clothed him and presented him 
to the king. OveTjoyed at the sight, Jadhfma promised to 
grant them whatever they asked. They chose the honour, 
which no mortal had hitherto obtained, of being hU boon- 
companions, and by this title {^nadmdnd y&dhSm^) they are 
known to lame. 

Jadhkna was a wise and warlike prince* In one of his 
expeditions he defeated and slew *Amr b* Zarib b. Hassdn b. 
Udhayna, an Arab chieftain who had brought part of Eascs^n 
Syria and Mesopotamia under hb sway, and who, as the name 
Udhayna indicates, is probably identtcal with Odenathus, the 
husband of Zenobia. This opinion Is confirmed by the state¬ 
ment of Ibn Qutayba that **Jadh[nia soughl m marriage 
Zabbd, the daughter of the King of Mesopotamia, 
who hecame queen after her * Accord¬ 

ing to the view generally held by Mu^mmadan 
authors Zabbd^ was the daughter of *Ainf b, Zarib and was 

" Ibti QuEayba in BriknooWa p. ap. 

* Prcperly an eptEhet rceaning * hairyAocoaUlng to 

757) her name was Ki'lla. It U odd Ibat in the Arabic vertiaa the 
tiary the name Zenobia [Zaynabl ^Qald be borne by the beroine^s sEstcr. 
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elected CO succeed him when he fell in batdcp However this 
may be, she proved herself z wom:m of extraordinary courage 
and resolution. As a safeguard against attack she built two 
strong castles on either hank of the Euphrates and connected 
them by a subterranean tiinnel s she made one fortress her 
own residence, while her sisteT, Zaynab, occupied the othcr^ 

Having tlitis secured her position she determined to take 
vengeance on Jadhima^ She wrote to him Chat the sceptre was 
slipping from her feeble grasps that she found no man worthy of 
her except himselfp that she desired to unite her kingdom with his 
by marriage, and begged him to come and see her. {adhima needed 
no urging. Deaf to the warnings of his friend and counsellor^ 
Qasir^ he started from Baqqa, a castle on the Euphrates^ When 
they had travelled some distonccp implored him to reittrn* 

" No/' said Jadhima, 'Mhe aJSair was decided at Baqs^a"—words 
which passed into a proverb. On approaching thdr destination the 
king saw with alarm squadrons of cavaky between Mm and the city, 
and said to Qa^lr^ "What is the prudent course?" "You left 
prudence at Baqqap" he replied ; " if the cavahy advance and salute 
you as long and then retire in front of you, the woman Is slnccrCp 
hut if they cover your Hanks and encompass yon, they mean 
treachery. Mount al-'AsaJadhima's favourite mare—"lor she 
cannot be overtaken Or outpaced, and rejoin your troops while 
there is yet time." J^hima refused to follow this advice. Presently 
be was surrounded by the cavalry and captured, Qasfr, however, 
sprang on the mare's back and gal loped thirty inllcs withont drawing 
rein- 

When Jadhima was brought to ^abbd she seated him on a skin of 
leather and ordered her maidens to open the veins in hiS arm^so 
that his blood stuould flow Into a golden bowL "O Jadhtma,'^ said 
she, ** lei not a single drop be losL I want it as a cure for madDesSr" 
The dying man suddenly moved Lis arm and sprinkled with his 
blood one of the marble pillars of the hall—an evil portent for 
Zabba^ inasmuch as it had been prophesied by a certain soothsayer 
that unless «very drop of the blood entered the bowl his 

murder wCnM be avenged. 

Now camclo'Amr b,' Adi Jadb lma^s nephew and Son by adop¬ 

tion, who has been mentioned abuve^ and engaged to win over the 
army to his side if he wonld take vengeance on Zabb^ ** Bui how ?** 
cried Amr ; ^‘for she is more inaccessible than the eagle of the air." 
"Only help me/* said "and you wiU be clear of blame" He 
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cut off hU nose and ears and bctoak to Zabbd^ pretending 

that he had been mtitilated by ‘Amr, The qtiecQ betio^ed v?bat she 
sawp welcomed him^ and gave him money to trade on her behaJf. 
Qa^ir hastened to the palace of ^Amr at Hirap and^ having obtained 
permission to ransack the royal treaanty,^ he returned laden with 
richfeSv Thus hn gradoally crept into the Gonfidcnce of Zabbi, untO 
one day he said to her i '* tt b^oves every king and qn«ii to pro¬ 
vide themselves with a secret passage wherein to tike refnge In 
we of dangerZabbi answered i “ I have already done sOp" and 
showed him the taimeJ which she had constructed underneath the 
liluphratcs. HiS project was now ripe for exception. With the 
help of 'Atnr he htted out a caravan of a. thousand camels, each 
carrying two armed men conccaJed in When they drew near 

the city of Zabki, Qa^r left them and rode forward to announce 
their arrival to Use queen, who from the walls of her capital viewed 
the long train of heavily burdened camels and marvelled at theatow 
pace with which they advanced. As the last camtl passed through 
the gates of the city the janitor pricked one of the sacks with an 
Q^-goad which he bad with him, and hearing aery of paui^ exclaimed^ 
"By God, there's mJschicr in the sacks T” But It was too late, 
^^mr and lii$ men threw themselves upon the garrison and put them 
to the sword, Zabba sought to escape by the tnnuel^ but Qasir stood 
barring the exit on the further aide of the streaw. She hurried bockt 
and there was ^Amr facing her. Resolved ttiat her enemy sbonld 
not taste the sweetness of vengeancep ahe sucked her s^-riqg, 
which conhiined a deadly poison, crying, “By my own hand, not 
by +Amr'11 ” * 

In the kJngdoois of Hira and Ghassin Prf>£slamic culture 
uttained its highest development, and from, the^ centres it 
diffused itself and made its mduence fdt throughout Arabia. 
Some account, therefore, of their history and of the drciiin¬ 
stances whidh enabled them to assume a civilising rdic will 
not be superfluous,^ 

‘ The above narrative ti abridged from A^hdnif idv, L I 0 “ 75 r k ?$■ 
C/* Tabari, i, 757-766; Mas*udc a/wnirir ^l-Ohak^b by Barbiix dc 
^feynardf, voL iii, pp, 

* Cooceriiin^ ffiia and iti lifcatory the reader may cqms^t an ndmrrabk 
munogjfaph by Dr. G, Rothsikis, Dk Dyn^Ue dcr Lat^midzn in dl-^iVa 
i&crhn, iSggj^, where the sowiMa of information are let forth jfiu 5 iqq.]. 
The inddeptal ceferenccs to contemporary' cventfl in Syrtacand ByzaniLne 
writera, who ofUu describe what they uw with tfaelr own eyes^ ire 
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About tbc beginning of ihc third century after Christ z 
number of Bedmitn tribes^ wholly or partly of Yemenite origin^ 
who had formed a confederacy and called 
sel^res collectively Xandlch, took advantage of the 
disorder then prevailing in the Aradd Empire to 
invade *Iriq (Babylonia) and plant their scctlenients in the 
fertile country west of ihe Euphrates^ While part of the 
intruders continued to lead a nomad lifc^ others engaged in 
agriculture, and in couRe of time villages and towns grew up. 
The most important of these was tifia (properly, al-IJltra, 
Li^ the Camp)^ which occupied a favourable and h^lthy 
sicuatiqn a few miles to the south of £ui^ in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of ancient Babylon,^ According to Hishdm b. 
Muhammad d-Kalbl (t Sig or 8ai A.n.)^ an excellent 
authority for the history of the Pre-iskmic pen'od, the 
inhabitants of Hfra during the rdgn of Ardashir Bibakiu, 
the first SSsinian king of Persia (aa6-^41 a.d*), consisted of 
three classes, viz.:— 

(1) The who dwelt west of the Euphrates between 

(}{ra and Anbdr in cents of earners hair^ 

(a) The who lived in bouses in yira. 

(3) The AfttAf (Clients), who did not belong to cither of 
the above-mentioned classes, but ateached themselves to the 
people of HIra and jived among them—blood-gmity fugitives 

extremely valuable as a means cf Exing tbe cbronologyf whicU Arabian 
only supply by conjecture, owing to tbc q| 2 definite 
era during the ^c-iHLunic pcHocL Muhammadaii general hutjcirEcs 
usually ^ntaJii sectionSt taare or les^ Eaythie^ Ld riujracter^ "On the 
t rifif^ R of and Gfaassan " AinuiUnu may be called in parlic^ilar Lo the 
acoDunt derived from Hisbim b. Muhammad al-KaJbl, which Is pre^iicrved 
by ^iLbaxi and has been translated with z masterly conimentary by 
Nbldcke id hU d^r Pfr%fr und Arabew «ir der SosanidiTu 

Histum had 3-ci^ciiQ to the arEzhJves kept in the churchep of Hirat and 
cJa^Tit* to have mdracled Iberetioru many genealogicai and chronological 
detilis relating to tbc Lakhmlte dynasty i 77<^r 7)> 

* is the Syriac 9t^rtd Isacrcd cpclosnrc, rnonasEery|, which name 
wai applied to the originally mfshUc camp of the Persian Arabs and 
retain^ as Ibe designation of the gaM$on town. 
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pursued by the vcDgeancc of their own km, or needy emigrants 
Seeking to mend their fortunes. 

Naturally the townsmen proper formed by far the mosE 
LnhuentiaJ element In the population* Hisbini, as we have 
Seen, calls them ^ the ^Ibid.^ His use of this 

Hw 'Ttdld 

term, however, is nor strictly accurate, The 
‘Ibad arc ojcclusively the Chrirtwn Arsh s/ and are 

so called in virtue of their Christianity; the pagan Arabs, 
who at the time when |;{{ra was founded and for long 
afterwards constituted the bulk of the citizens^ were never 
comprised in a designation which expresses the very oppk^site 
of paganism* '‘IhiM means ^servants,' those who serve 
God or Christ* It cannot be determined at what epoch the 
name was first used to distinguish the religious community, 
composed of members or didTerent tribes, which was dominant 
in Hira during the sixth century* Dates art compara¬ 
tively of little importance; what is really remarkable is the 
existence in Pre-islamic rimes of an Arabian community 
that was not based on Mood-relariortship or decent from a 
common ancestor, but on a spiritual principle^ namely, the 
profession of a common #aith. The religion and culture of 
the *Ibid were conveyed by various channels to the inmost 
recesses of the peninsula, as will be shown more fully in a 
subsequent chapter. They were the schoolmasters of the 
heathen Arabs, who could seldom read or write, and who, ii 
must be owned, so lar from desiring to receive instmction, 
rather gloried in their ignorance of Bccomplishments which 
they regarded as servile* NcverthelEss, the best minds among 
the Bedouins were irresistibly attracted lo Hfra. Poets in 
chose days found favour with princes* A great number of 
Prc-islatnic bards visited the Lakhmite court, while some, 
like Nibigha and ^Abid b* al-Abra^ made it their permanent 
residence* 

It is unnecessary to enter into the vexed question as to the 
origin and rise of the Lakhmite dynasty at ^Ira* According 
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TSli l-ihtunl li-i. 


to Hisb^ b. Muhaoiaiiid a!-Xaibi, wbo givcfi a List of twenty 
kings^ Cdirering a penod nf 521 years and eight months^ the 
Rr^t Lakhmite ruJer was '^Anu' hm ‘Adf b. Nasr 
bi Rabija K Lakhm, the same who was adopted 
by Jadhrma, and afterwarcb avenged hh death on Queen 
Zabbi- Almost nothing is known of his successors until we 
come to Nuhndn I, suitumcd al-A^war (the One-eyed 
whose reign falls in the first quarter of the fifth 
century, Nubnin is renowned in legend as the 
builder of Khawamaq^ a fiunous castle near Hfra, 
It was built at the instance of the Sisinian king;^ Yazdigird I, 
who desired a salubrious residence for his soi^ Prince Bahrim 
Gdr- On its completion, Nu^inin ordered the arch i sect, a 
^ Roman' Ey^andne subject] named Siniinmir, to be 
cast headlong from the batdements, cither on account of his 
boast [hat he could have comtrucEcd a yet more 
wonderful edifice “which should turn round, 
with the sun," or for fcaj that he might reveal 
the position of a certain stone^ the remova] of which would 
cause the whole building io colLa^, One spring day (so the 
story IS told] Nu^min sat with his Viiier In Khawainaq, which 
overlooked the Fen-land (al-Najaf}j with its neighbouring 
gardens and plantadons of palm-trees and canals^ to the west, 
and the Euphrates to the east^ Charmed by the beauty of the 
prospect, he eidaimed, “ Hast thoii ever seen the like of 
thb ? " “ Ko," replied the Vizier, ** if it would 
but last,” “ And what is lasting ? asked 
Nu*man+ “ That which is with God in heaven,” 
“How can one attain co itP” “By renouncing the world 
and serving God,, and striving after that which He hath.” 
NuSxiiiL, it is said, immediately resolved to abandon his 
kingdom j on the same night he clad himself in sack-doth, 
stoic away un perceived, and became a wandering devotee 
(rd^/A). This legend seems to have grown out of the 
following verses hy ^Adi b- Zayd, the ^l^dite :— 


iTuTmlB 

Im^hidUIIB 
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* Consider thou Kbawaraaq's lord—acd oft 
Of hcsurenly guidance comeUi vision dear—» 

Who onCCj rejoicing in hl& ample realm^ 

Surveyed Ibe broad Euphrates^ and Sodir; ^ 

Then sodden terror struck bis heart: he erierlp 
* Shall bfajip who dealhward goes, 6nd pleasure here?' 
They reigned, they prospered r yet, Ibeir glory pash 
Id yonder tombs they Ue this many a year. 

At last they were like unto withered leaves 
Whirled by the winds away in wild career."* 

The -Dpinion of most Arabian authors^ that Nii*min embraced 
Christianityi, h probably unfounded^ but there is rcasDn to 
believe that he was wtU deposed towards and that bis 
Christian subjects—a Bishop of tjira is mendoned as early as 
410 enjoyed complete religious liberty. 

Nu*min^s place was £Iied by his son Mundbir, an able and 
energetic prince, Tbe power of the Lakbrnites at this time 
may be inferred from the fact that on the death 

MimaatE' I. . 

of Yajidigird I Mundhir forcibly intervened tn 
che dispute as to the Persian suoccssian and prcuiured the 
election of Bahrain Gdfi whose claims had previously been 
rejected by the priesthood.3 In the war which broke cot 
shortly afterwards between Persia and RomCi Mundhir proved 
himself a loyal vassal, but was defeated by the Homans with 
great loss (421 A.D.). Pa^ng over several obscure reigji% we 
arrive at the beginning of the sixth centuryj when anotherr 
Mundhir, the third and most illasirioiis of his 
name, ascended the throne* This is he whotn the 
Arabs caJled Mundhir b, Mi^ al-sam£^ He had 
a long and brilliant reign, which, however, was temporarily 

■ S^ir was a caslle in the vidnily of ^ira. ■ T^baH, h ze sqq. 

^ Bahram was educaled at ^Ira under Nu^mau and Mundlur, 'The 
l^crsian complained that he had the maimcn and apficaiance uf 

the Arabs amung wbam he had ^own up rtabarir i, t^Sp yy 

* ^ -satba (/, Water nl the fiky]i Is m have been the sebrii|iMt 

i 3 t MtLQdhlr's uufher, whose prorper name was MaHya or Miwiyya. 
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clouded by ail event that cannot be undcratodd without some 
reference to the general histoiy of the period. About 480 a.d* 
the powerful tribe of Kinda^ whose princes appear to have hdd 
much the same position under the Tubba*3 of Yemen as the 
Lakhmites under the Persian monarchs, had extended their 
sway over the greater part of Central and Northern Arabia, 
Ri» rf iftKwii. moving spirit in this conquest was ^ujr, 

surnatned Akilu ’L-Mur^, an ancestor of the 
poetlmru'u "1-Qays, On his death the Kindite confederacy 
was broken up^ hut towards the year 500 it was it-establisbcd 
for a brief space by his granebon^ l^irith b. ‘Amr, and became 
a IbitnidabJe rival to the kingdoms of Ghassdn and l^lra. 
Meanwhile, in Persia, the communisdc doctrines O’f Maadak 
had obtained wide popularity among che lower 
classes, and were £nally adopted by King Xawidh 
himself.* Now, it is certain that at some date between 505 
and 529 Hdrith b. ^Amr, the Kindite, invaded ^Iriq, and drove 
Mundhir out of his kingdom 5 and it seems not impossible 
that, as many historians assert, ihe latter's down- 
fell was due to his anti-Mazdakite opinions, which 
would naturally excite the displeasure of hb 
suzerain. At any rate, whatever die causes may 
have been, Mundhir was temporarily supplajited by 
and although he was restored after a short intervalp before the 
accession of Andshirwin, who, as Crown Prince, carried out 
a wholesale massacre of the followers of Mazdak (518 A-JI.), 
the humiliadon which he had suffered and cruelly avenged wiav 
not soon forgotten ; * the life and poecos of Imfu'u U-Qays 

* Fflf an aemmt of &faMak and hk doctrin» the reader may comun 
^ 5 ldeke '9 trani^tion of Taharif 140^144 154^ and 455-467, ai;4 
Professor Brownc'a Lilentry History 0/ ^^43, voL i, pp, i6&-i7a* 

' Mi^Elbir filaughteml in cnld aome forty oc fifty mcmbcm of tlic 
royal houae of Kladj who had fallen info Ida hiindSr ifirilb fumself waa 
defeated and lEalii hy Muoilliir in 529. Tbcreafter the pow^ gd Klnda 
sank, nnd they were gradually forced trade to their odghul SEltlcnacnlx 
in 
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bear witness to the hereditary hatred suhsUting between 
Lakhm and Kinda. Mundhir's operations against tbe 
Romans were conducted with extraordinary vigour ; be 
devastated Syria as far as Antioch| and Justinian tow himself 
obliged to entrust the defence of these provinces to the 
Ghassdnid Hirich b. Jabala (IJaricb al-AVaj)^ in whom 
Mund-bir at last fbtuid more than Jais malch. From this time 
onward the tings of tjira and Gbassin are condmially raiding 
and plundering each othcr^s territory* In one of his expedi¬ 
tions Mundhir captured a son of ^irith, and ^ iEumcdlaiely 
sacrificed him to Aphrodite "—nr, to the Arabian goddess 
aI-*Uzzi^*^ but on taking the field again in 554 he was 
surprised and slain by stratagem in a baitlc which 
if^^uL known proverbially as ‘The Day of ^allma** =■ 
On the whole, the Lakhmites were a heathen and 
barbarous racc^ and these epithets are richly deserved by 
Mundhir IIL It t$ tebued in the J^hird that he bad two 
boon-companionS| K.h£lid b. al-MudaUil and ‘Aitir b. Mashid, 
with whom he used to carouse; and once, being irritated by 
words spoken in wine, he gave orders that they should be 
buried ^ive. Next moniing he did not recollect what had 
passed and inquired as usual for his friends. On learning 
the truth he was fided with remorse. He caused two 
obelisks to be erected over thdr graves, and two 
•*Gao?SIy Vfld days in every year he would come and sit beside 

ETtiDay, obelislca, which were called al-GharijjAn 

—Lt^ the Blood-smeared, One day was the Day of Good 
{yi2wmtt and whoever first encountered him on ihat 

day received a hundred black camels. The other day was the 
Eky of Evil {ytmmii on which he would present the 

first-coraer with the head of a black polecat then 

tocrifice him and smear the obelisks with his bloodi 3 The 

'■ On awjtbcr oecajaon he aacii&CHJ foor huadreU CbmUan nuiu to 
the same ;^addess. 

’ Sec p. 50 im/ra. 


» AgHdm, Dj; I- 16 sqq- 
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poet *Abf<) b. al-Abra$ » said to have fallen a vicdm to this 
horrible rite. It continued until the doom fell upon a certain 
l;!an^ of who was granted a year’s grace in order to 

regulate his aftairs, on condition that he should find a surety. 
He appealed to one of Mundhir’s suite, Sharllc b. *Anir, who 
straightway rose and said to the Icings “ My hand 
for his and my blood far his if be ^il lo return 
at the time appointed.” When the day came 
Hanula did not appear, and Mimdhtr was about to sacnfitc 
Sharik^ whose monriuiag-woinan had alrrady begun to chant 
the dirgCs Suddenly a rider was seen approaching, wrapped 
in a shroud and perfiiniEd far buriaL A mouming-womati 
accompanied him. It was Mundhir marvelled at 

their loyallyi dismissed them with marts of honour, and 
abolished the custom which he had iriseituted.^ 

He was succeeded by his son ^Amr^ who is known to 
contemporary poets and later historians as *Amr, son of Hind.^ 
During his reign HJra became an important literary 
«^^ncre. Most of the fomous poets then living 
visited his court j we shall see in the next chap¬ 
ter what rektions he had with Tarafjj ^Amr b* Knlth^m, 
and H^ricb b# };Jiliiza. He was a morose, passionate^ and 
tyrannical man. The Arabs stood in great awe of him, but 
vented their spite none the less, ^ At Hira,^’ said Dahab 
there are mosquitoes and fever and lions and ^Amr b. 
Hind, who acts unjustly and wrongfiiEly.”^ He was slain by 
the chief of Taghlib, ^Amr b. Kuiihum, in vengeance for an 
insult ofltred to his mother, f^yJJL 

It is sufficient to mention the names of Qlb^ and 


■ liif ^ 7 * ^ iS sqq. 

■ Hind ^ priticeM of Kiuda of the H^th b. ^Aitir men- 

Uoned abovcjy whom Mundbir pcobahlj captured in oiks of tih miniuding 
expeditions. She was a Cluiatian, and foimded a moonsler^' at Hira, 
Sec Nhtdclic'a tranabtion of Tabadi P- 17a, n. 

I Aihditi, axi* iM, 1. aa. 
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Mundhir IV, both of whom wcri! sons of Hind^ and occu¬ 
pied the throne for short pKrriock. We now come to the 
last Lskhmite king of HIra, and hj hi rbe 
” most celebrated in tradition^ N tinman III, son of 

Mundhir IV, with the (name of honour) Abu 
QAbis, who reigned from 5B0 to froa or from 585 to boy. 
He was brought up and educated by a noble Ghnsdan family 
in the head of which was Zayd b. father of the 

poet ^Adt b. 2ayd. *Adi is such an interesting figure, and his 
forttincs were so closely and tragically linked wkii those of 
Nu^kAn, chat some account of kb life and character will be 
acceptable. Both his father and grajidfathEr were men of 
unusual culture, who held high posts in the civil administration 
under MundhLr III and hb successorSi Zayd, moreover, 
through the good offices of a or Persian 

landed proprietor, Farrukh-mdhAn by name, 
obtained from fihusraw Anfishtrwin an important and con¬ 
fidential appointment—that of Postmasier—ordinarily reserved 
for the sons of satraps.^ When ‘Adi grew up, his father sent 
him to be educated with the son of the He learned 

CO write and speak Persian with complete facility and Arabic 
with the utmost elegance j he versified, and hb accomplish- 
men IS included archery, horsemansbipj and polo. At the 
Persian court his personal beauty, wit, and readiness in reply 
50 impressed Amkhlrwin that he took him Into his service 
as secretary and interpreter—Arabic had never before been 
written in the Imperbi Chancery — ^and accorded him all the 
privileges of a favourite. He wa& entrusted with a mission to 
Constantinople, where he was honourably received ^ and on his 
departure the Qay^r,® follow tug an eiceellcnc custooi, instructed 
the officials in charge of the post-routes to provide horses and 

“ Zayd was actually Uc^cnt of aiicr the Ucalb of Qdh^t paved 
the way for MoitElhir L V^ wb«e viDlence tud made hjiu detested by ihe 
people {Kmdeke'a translalion of 'fabari, p. il iJ. 

* The Anbe caUed the Byzanline emperor ' Caisar, and Uic 

Peirstan emperor * Misrd^ Cbosroea. 
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every convenience In order that the ambassador might see for 
himself the cjctcnt and resources of the flyzantme Empire, 
*AdS passed some time in Syria, especially at Damascus, where 
his first poem is said to have appeared. On his hiiher^s death, 
which happened about this dme, he renounced the splendid 
position at Hira which he might have had for the asking, and 
gave himself up to huntuig and to all Linds of amusement 
and pleasure, only visiting Madi'in (Ctesiphon) at intervals to 
perform his secretarial duties. While staying at ^ira he fell 
in love with Nu*m^*s daughter Hind, who was then eleven 
years old. The story as told in the Bwi of Songs is too curious 
to be entirely omitted, though want of space prevents me from 
giving it m frilL* 

It is related that Hlnd^ who was one of the fairest womea of her 
timop went to chutoh co Thursday of Holy Week* three days after 
F^m Sunday^ to receive the ^cramenL 'Adj bad 
'A4i iiv<eta list entered the church for the same purpose. He espied 
her—she tvaa a big, tall girl—while she was off her 
guards and fixed his gaze upon her before she became 
aware of bim. Her niaidens, who had seen Mm approaching^ said 
nothing to thrir mlstrtsSi, because one of them called Mariya was 
caajnourcd of ^Adi and knew no other way of making his acquaint^ 
ance, Ulsen Hind saw him looking at she was highly 

displeased and scolded her handmaidens and beat same of them, 
'Adi bad fallen m love with her^ but be kept the matter secret for a 
whole year. At the end of that time Mdriya, thinkin g that Hiud had 
forgotten what passed^ described the church of Thdma (Sh Thomas) 
and the nuns there and the g^rU who frequented it, and the beauty 
of the building and of the lamps, and sMd to her^ Ask thy mother's 
loave to go.** As soon a 3 leave was granted, Miriya conveyed the 
Intelligence to ^Adi, who immediately dressed bims^ in a magnifi- 


* My friend and coUeague^ Prijfessor A A BcTan, writes to me thaJ " the 
itory uf ■Adi'i marriage with the king's daughter Is based partly cm a 
verse in whl^di the poet speaks nf himself as connected by maniage with 
Ihe royal bonoc U, 36^ L 5), and partly on anelher vrisu in whidi 

he mcntkms^die home of Hind' Up 3 ^ hi), Bui ibis Hind was 
evidenby a Bedouin woman, not the king's daughter/' 
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ccQt gold'UHbrDidcrtd PeouD timic smd hastened to the 

repdc£vnuSr accompanied by several young men of When 

M^ya perceived him, 5he cried to Hind, " Look at this yotitht by 
God, he is fairer than the lamps and all things else that thoa seest*” 
Who is he?'’ she asked. ■""Adi^ son of ''Do you think," 

said Hind, "that he wiJt recognise me if I oome ntarcr?'' Then 
she advanced and watched him as be conversed with bis friends, 
QDtshining them all by the beauty of his persaD, the elegance of his 
language, and the spletldottr of his dressy ^^Spealt to him/* said 
Minyu to her yotmg mistress, whose coantenance betrayed her 
feelings. After exchanging a few word* the lovers parted. Mariya 
went to 'Adi and promised, if he would first gratify her wishes, to 
bring about his union with Hind- £he Inst no tinio in warning 
No'man that his daughter was desperately in love with 'Adi and 
would cither disgrace herscU or die of grief unless he her to 
him. however, was loo proud to mate cverturta to 'Adi, 

who on bis part feared to anger the prince by proposing an atiianco. 
The Liigeoious M^ya found a way out of the difhcnlty. She sug¬ 
gested that 'Adi should invite Nn'm^ and his suite to a banquet, 
and having well plied hira with wine should Mk for iho hand of hb 
daughter, which would not then be: refined. So it 
came to pass. Nu'min gave hb consent to the mar¬ 
riage, and after throe days Hind was brought home 
to her husband«‘ 

On the death of Mtindhir IV ^Adf warmly supported the 
claims of Nu^min, who had formerly been hk pupil and was 
•Adi iEnzna U]« fadicr-in-lawj Co the throne qf ^ira, 

KaSafio* which hc employed on this occasion 

w^s completely successfiil, biit it cost him hJs 
life*^ The partisans of Aswad h* M luidbir, one of the defeated 
candidates, resolved on vengeance. Their intrigues awakened 

■ Agkdni, tl. aa, 1. 3 aqq 

* When Hunnui iummonoi the SOUS of Mundhir to Ctesaphou thal he 
Eulgbt efaiXHe a king from among them^ ^Adl sud to each one privately^ 
" 11 the ChosToes i^eroauds whether yen <3ii keep thp Araha In isrdcr^ rcply+ 
"All flfcept Nu'mnii-^" To Nninan, however, he said t '"The Chowm 
will a 5 k,' Can you manage ycrar brothers ?' Say to him s ' If 1 am not 
ilrnng enough for them, i am sUll Ins able to opdItHI othtf folk 
Kurenue ^tUEcd wilb iMs answer and conferred Ihe crown npoa 
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the suspicions of Nu*inin against the * King-maker/ *AdI 
was cast inco prison, where he languished for a 
long time and was finally murdered by Nu^mln 
KiTteia. Chosrocs (Parwfe, son of Hurmua) Jiad 

already inteircned to procure his released 

*Adi left: a son iiamed who^ on the recDznmendation 

of Nuhndi^ was appointed by Khusraw Paxwiz to succeed his 
Tbtmfnnec father as Secretary for Arabian Affairs at the court 
Hi Adi. Ctesiphon. Apparently reconetkd to 
he was none the less bent on vengeance, and only watted for 
an opportunity. The kings of Persia were connoisseurs in 
female beauty^ and when they desired to replenish their harems 
they used tq circulate an advcrtisemcni describing with extreme 
particularity the physical and moral i^ualities which were to be 
sought after; * hut hitherto they had neglected Arabia, which, 
as they supposed, could not furnish any woman possessed of 
these perfections, Zayd therefore approached the Cbosroes 
and said : know that Nu*min has. in his family a number 

of women answering to the dcscriprion^ Let me gp to him, 
and send with me one of thy guardsmen who understands 
Arabic*” The Chosrocs complied^ and Zayd set out for Hlrau 
On learning the object of his mission, Nu*min exclaimed with 
indignation i “ What 1 are not the gazelles of Persia sufiScient 
for your needs ? ” The com^rison of a beautiful woman to a 
gazelle is a commonplace lA Arabian poetry, but the officer 
accompanying Zayd was ill acquainted with ArabiC| and asked 
the meaning of the word or thuAJ) which Nu*min had 
employcdp *^Cows,*^ said Zayd. When Parwiz heard from 
oi bis guardsman that Nu^aUin had said, Do not the 
Nn^mSjDiJL Persia content him ? ” he could scarcely 

suitress his rage. Soon afterwards he sent for Nuhnin, 


^ A fiiTI account of theie matterg U gf-pcn fay ip 

NoMeke'i translatlQDp pp. 314-^524. 

■ A similar (Jecnptbn occun In Freytag^a Pfmr^rbia, toI, SL 

P* 5 % M1<1- 
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threw him into chun^ and cau^d him ta be tninfiled 10 
pieces by elephants,! 

Nu^min IH appears in tradition as a tyrannical prince, 
devoted to wine, women, and song. He was the ptron of 
charartffQt many celebrated poets, and especially of Nibigha 
Ka'nuiiL DtuEjyinJ, who was driven from fjHra in con* 
seqaence of a jfiilse accusarion. This episode, as well as 
another ip which the poet Munakhlchal was concerned, gives 
tts a glimpse into the private life of Nu^tnin. He had married 
his step-mother, Mutajanida, a great beauty in her time; hut 
though he loved her passionately, she bestowed her afTections 
cUewhort, Nibigha was suspected on account of a poem in 
which he described the charms of ihe queen with the utmost 
minuteness, but Munathkhal was the real culpnL Xhe lovers 
Were surprised by Nu^man, and from that day MunaJchkhal 
was never seen again. Hence the proverb, “Until Munakh- 
kbal shall return,*^ nr, as we might say, ^^^UntO th^ coming of 
the CaqcigruesL** 

Although several of the kings of Hfra are said to have been 
Christian^ it is very doubtful whether any except Nu^mjm III 
deserved even the name; the Lakhmites. unlike 

ZtH’min'i r m t 

the majorEty of tlieir subjects, were thoroughly 
pagan, Nu^min s education would natuiaUy pre¬ 
dispose him to Christianity, and his conversion may have been 
Wrought, as the legend asserts, by his mentor ^Adl Zayd. 


According to Muiiaiiiiiiadan genealogists, the Gha^inids, 
both those settled in Medina and those to whom the name 
'tlliC Ghukauldi ts consecrated hy popular usage — the Gbassinids 
Syri ^ — arc descended from *Amr k *Amir 
al-Muzayqiyi, who, as was related in the last chapter, sold his 
possessions in Yemen and quitted the country, talking with him 
a great number of its inhabitants^shortly before the Bursting of 


^ 1024-1039«NAkldK's traaslatJoa, pp. 324-331. Iba 

Qatayba in BnOimow's C^€sfQm^^t pp- 3>-3d- 

S 
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the Dyke of Ma'rib. His son Jafna h gencmllv" regarded as 
the founder oF the dynasty. Of their early history very few 
authentic facts have been preserved. At first, we arc told, 
they paid tribiitc to the Pa}i*icna, a fetuily of the stock of 
Salfb, who ruled the Syrian borderlands under Roman pro¬ 
tection. A struggle ensued, froin which the GhassiniJs 
emerged victorious, and henceforth we find them established 
in these regions as the represcntaitves of Roman authority 
with the official titles of Patricius and Fhylarch, which they 
and the Arabs around them rendered after the simple Oriental 
fashion by ^Kitig’ (ww/ii). 

The first (says Ibn Qutayba] that reigned in Syria of the latniLy 
of Jafna was Hirith b. ^Amr Muharrtq^ who was so called because 
he burnt (jrarro^o:] the Arabs in their houses. He is 
H^th the Elder and hU name uf hoDoiir 

^Gbuiii^* (ItMnyfl) is Abii Shams r+ After him reigned Hdrith b. 

Abl Shamir* known as Harith the Lame {a^-A*nj)f 
whose mother was Miriya of the Ear-ringSi He was the best of 
thdr kingis, and the mo^ fortunate^ and the craftiest ; and in his 
raids he went the farthest afield. He led an expedition against 
Khaybar* and carried off a number of prisoners, but set them free 
after his return to Syrii Wliea Mundhu: b. Md’ al^samd marched 
against him with an army lOOjOOO strong* ^irith K^nt 
UiriVhtbei-inKr ^ hundred men to meet him—among them the poet 

lAbid^ who was then a youth—ostensibiy to make peace. They 
Eurtaunded Mundbir's tent and slew the king and his companions ; 
then they took horscp and some escapedp while others were slain. 
The Ghassanid cavalry attacked the anny of kluodhtf and put them 
to Sight. If drith bad a daughter oamcd HuJimap who perfumed the 
bimdrcd clmmplous oq that day and clad them in shrouds of white 
linen and coats of mail. She ia the heroine of the proverb^ " The 
day of Haimia is no secret" ■ yirith was succeeded by his sem^ 
liirith the Younger. Among his other sons were'Amr b. Hirilh 
(called Abu Shamir the Younger), to whom Kablgha came on leaving 
Hu'mdn b, MundhLr j Mundhir b. IJarith; end al-Aybam b. Hdrilb*^ 
Jabola, the son of al-Ayhomp was the last of the Idngs of GhassAm 


■ A town In Amhia, wme dislonce to (he north cf Medina. 
* See Freylagp ^rdtium Praixrbia, vet p. All, 
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He twelve ^paus lo bejgbt^ and bJs feet brushed the ground 
when be rode on hersebaclL He reached the Islamic period and bc' 
came a Moslem in Ebo Caliphate of 

afterwords ho tamed Christiaii and went to live in 
the By^antiiio Empire, The ‘occasmii of his turning 
Christian this; In pas^ng through lEie bazaar of Damascus be 
iet his horse tread upon one of the bystanders^ who sprang up arid 
struck Jabola a blow on the face. The Gbassdnis sei^^ the fellow 
and brought him before Abd 'Ubayda b. aJ-Jarrd^p'conlplalluag that 
h t had ^tmclc their master^ A bu' Ubajda demanded proof, What 

tiic wiJE thou make of the proof V' said Jabala. Ho answered i " If 
he has struck thee^ thou wUt strike him a blow in returiL^ ** And 
shall not he be sJain "No.'' Shall not his hand be cut oh I"* 
^No^*' ^id AbA 'Ubayda; '^God has ordained retaliation only — 
blow for blow.*' Then Jabala went forth and betook bJmself to 
Eoman territory and became a Cbrtsttan t and he stayed there ail 
the rest of Ms lile.^ 

T'be Arabian tiadidons respeedng the dynasty of Ghass^ 
are hopelessly confused and supply hardly any material even tor 
uj-EL.. ^ the roufh historical sketch which may be pieced 
together from Che scittered notices m Byzantine 
autbors^J It would seem that the firsc unquestionable Gbas- 
sinid prince was ^irith b. Jabala fApiflac rou ra^AXa)^ who 
figures in Arabian chronicles as ^^irith the Lame/and who 
was appointed by Justinian (about 5^9 to balance^ on ihe 
Roman sidc^the aedreand enterprising King of Mundhir 
b, Mi^ al-sam£ During the greater part of his long reign 
(529-569 A,D-) he was engaged in war with this dangerous 
rival, to whose defeat and death in the decisive battle of 
^allma we have already referred. Like dl hts line; JJiritb 
was a Christian of the Monophysite Church, which he defended 
with equal Ma| and success at a time when its veiy oxisiencc 

* A ttichrated Companion of the f*ropbcf ^ He led the Moslem army to 
the conquest of Syria, and died of the plagne In 639 A,n» 

' Thu Qulayfaa in l^riknqow's Chrrstimaihyf pp. lA-zSL 
^ The fonowln^t details are extracted frOro NOTdeke's monograph: £>« 
^HitSSdnLvhsR ^drsift* euj: dem Haaue in JfrAiimf. d. Premi, 

Akii/i. d* \Vitieni>ekiipfn (acriinf iSSjJ. 
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was at snkCi Tke following stoirjf illuscfatts his formidable 
diameter^ Towards the end of his life he visited Constanti¬ 
nople to arrange witli the Imperial Government which of his 
sons should succeed him, and made a powerful impression on 
the people of that dtj^ epcciallf on the Emperor's nephew^ 
Justin uSi Many years afterwards^ when Justinus had ^llcn 
into dotage^ the chamberlams would ftighten hifiij, when he 
began to rave, with Hush ! Anethas will come and take yon/' * 

yirith was succeeded by his son, Mundhir, who vanquished 
the new King of yira, QAbds b. Hind, on Ascension Day* 

MioAhirb, J7° ^ ^ perhaps Ldenticai 

with that celchrated by the Arabs as the Battle of 
*Ayn UbAgb. The refusal of the Emperor Justintis to furnish 
him with money may have prcveiited Mundhir from pursuing 
his advantage, and was the beginning of open hostility between 
them, which cultmnaicd about eleven yeais later in his being 
carried off lo Constantinople and forced to reside in Sidly. 

From this time to the Persian conquest of Palestine 
(614 A+Dh) anarchy prevailed throughout the Ghassinid 
Idngdom. The various tribes elected their own princes, who 
sometimes, no doubt, were Jafnites j but the dynasty had 
virtually broken up. Possibly it was restored by Heraclius 
when he drove the Persians out of Syria (629 a-d+)j as the 
Ghassdnians are repeatedly found fighting for Rome against 
the Moslems, and according to the unanimous tcslimony of 
Arabian writers, the Jafnite Jabala b. al-Ayham, who took an 
active part in the struggle, was the last king of Ghass^, 
His accession may be placed about 635 a-D. The poet 
Hasdbi b* ThAbit, who aa a native of Medina could ckini 
kinship with the Ghassdnids, and visited their court in his 
youth, gives a glowing description of its luxury and mag¬ 
nificence. 

■ NQIdekc, rtien to Jobn ol Ephesos* iiip a. S« Jftr 

Tkitd Bhkop o/Epk^ms, translated 

by R. PayaE Smith, p. 1^. 
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I have seen lep sipging-gLrlj, five of Greeks $ingiiig Greek 
Songs tD the oibsic of from Htra who had boep pre¬ 

sented to King Jabda by lyis b. Qahlsa,^ chanting 
Bjibylonian airs. Arab smgers iised to come from 
DfWc Mecca and elsewhere for his delight; and when he 
would drink wine be sat on a conoh of myrtle and 
jaamine and all sorts of sweet^smelbng lowers, sur¬ 
rounded by gold and silyer vessels foil of ambergris and musk. 
During winler aloes^wood was burned in Ms apartments^ while in 
summer he cDoled himself with snow* Both he and his courtiers 
wore light robes, arranged with mesre rc^rd la comfort than Cere¬ 
mony/ in the hot weather, and white furs, called/nnoi/ or the Ukep 
in the cold season ; and, by God, I was never in his company but 
he gave me the robe which he was wearing on that day^ and many 
of Ms friends v?cre thus honoured. Re treated the rude with for¬ 
bearance ; he laughed without reserve and lavished bis ^ts before 
they were sought. He was bandsomet and agreeable in conversa¬ 
tion : I never knew him odend in speech or acL" * 

Unlike the rival dynasty on the Euphrates, the Ghossinids 
had no fixed residence. They niled the country round 
Damascus and Palmyra, but these places were never in their 
possession. The capital of their nomad kingdom was the 
cemporary camp (in Aramaic, which followed them to 

and fro, but was generally to be found in the Gaubnitis 

* [yu b. Qabl^ succeeded Nu^m^a Ill os ridar of ^ini{6Qa-6jt Artirh- 

Hc belonged to the tnbe: of T^yyi'- Sec Rctbstcin, p. 119, 

■ J read for yafl/a|ziii. The UTangcmenl which the 

former ward dimotes it ciptained in LoneY Dictionary iU the Lhnowlng 
a pcHtdon of one's gnrmcnt over hit left ihoukler, and drawing its ex¬ 
tremity under hit right anU| and tyliLg the two extremities together in 1 
JtDOi opDo his bosom." 

■ The /fljTdit ii properly 3 kiud dl while stmt or weasel found ha 
Abyssinia imd uortheru Africa, but the Jiame is alao applieil by Mubacn- 
utadmis to other fnm 

* AghdMi, xvq, %% U. So for □» jl porpgrts lo proceed from 

M^uiaan, the passage ia apocrypboJ; but this dnci not scnously aOect ils 
raJuc evidence^ if we ennaider that It Is pifobably compiled from the 
port's dfardn ui wbicli the Ghassinids ore olfen spoken ol. The par¬ 
ticular reference to Jababt bi al-^Ayham is a miatake, ^ossairs ac^aoitit^ 
Once with the Ghoseanids belonga to the pagan poiod of hl% life, and he 
Is known to have acceptod Isbam nuny yean bciorc Jobaia bc^ti to 
c^gn. 
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\ {d-Jawlin), south of Damascus, Thus under the quickening 
impulse of Hellenistic culture the Ghasslnids developed a civi- 
Hsation far superior to chaiof cheLalEhmites^ whoj 
just because of their haif-hurbarian character, 
were more closely in Couth with the heathen 
Arabs, and exercised a deeper inhuence upon them. Some 
aspects of this civilisation have been indicated in the descrip¬ 
tion of Jabala b. al-Ayham's court, attributed to the poet 
An earlier bard, the famous Nibigha, having fallen 
out of fevour with Nu^min III of IJIra, fled to Syria, where 
he composed a splendid eulogy of the Qhassinids 
in honour of hb patron, King ^Amr, son of Harith 
the Lame. After celebrating their warlike 
prowess, which he has immortalised in the oft-quoted verse— 

"One fault they have; their swords are blunt of edge 
Through constan! beating on their foemen s mail,* 

be concludes in a softer strain t 

Theirs is a Liberal nati;u^c that God gave 
To no men else; their virtues never fail. 

Their home the Holy Laud; their faith upnght ; 

'I'hcy hope to prosper if good deeds avait 
Zoned in fair wise and delicately shod. 

They keep the Feast of Palms, when maidens pa^e, 

Whose scarlet silken robes on irestles h^ing. 

Greet them with odoroua boughs and bid them haiL 
Long lapped in ease tbo' bred to war, their limbs 
Green-shouldered vestmente, white-sleeved, rkhlj veiL^'^ 

The Pre-islamic history of the Bedouins is mainly a record 
of wars, or rather gueriUas, in which a great deal of raiding 
and plundering was accomplished, as a nilo without serious 
bloodshecL There was no lack of shouting j voUep of vaunts 

^ Nibigba, ed. by Deretibaorg, p. 7S ■ NOEdeke^a Dikeiui^ p, 96. Tlw 
whole poem has been tranalatcsd by Sir CbarEea LyaU in Andemt 
Aroiftan p. 9S *qq. 
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and satires were exchanged; camels and women were carried 
oF; manj slcirmishcs took place but Tew pitched battles : it 
was an Homeric kind of warfare that called forth individua] 
exertion in the highest degree, and gave ample opportunity for 
single-handed deeds of heroism. ^To write a true history of 
such Bedouin feuds is welUnigh impossible. As compara^ 
tEvely trustworthy sources of informatiDn we have only the 
poems and fragments of verse which have been preserved. 

According to Suyiiti, the Arabian traditionists 
used to demand from 'any Bedouin who related 
an historical event the citation of some verses in 
its support I and, in eFcct, alt such stories that have tome 
down to us are crystallised round the poems. Unfortunately 
these crystals are seldom pore. It appears only too pfteji that 
the narratives have been invented, with abundant Ency and 
with more or less skill, lo suit the contents of the verses.”^ 
But although what is traditianally rclalcd concerning the 
Battle-days of the Arabs [d^yimu V-WraA) is to a large extent 
legendary, it describes with sufficienr fidelity how tribal hos¬ 
tilities generally arose and the way in which they were con¬ 
ducted. The following account of the War of Basds—the 
most famous of those waged in Pre-isEamlc times—will serve 
to illustrate this important phase of EedoLiin Hfe.^ 

Towards ihe enil of the fifth cenlury a,p. Kuli^yb^ son of Rabra, 
was cbkflaEn of the Bami Taghlib^ a powerful tribe whiob divided 
with their kinsmeiit the Ban^ Baler, a vast tract la 
north-caslern Arabia^ extending from the centraJ 
bighlaiiids to the Syriaii desert. His victory at the 
bead of a confederacy formed by these tri bes and others over the 
Vemenite Arabs made him the first man in the pemRsnla, and soon 
his pride became no less proverbial Iban his power.* He was 


' Tttorbcck^ MttjJflWMrArr p. 

■ Ttic follonring iumlive Is an abridgeiiimt cif the hLitoryiir Ihe War 
of as reJated la TibiirE'a commentary on Ihe (ed. by 

Frei-tuE), T?- 420-433 and 351-3 "iS. Cf. rJ^defcc's D^IccIms, p. 35 sqq. 

1 Sec p„ 5 utif ra. 
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marned to Hallla, daughter of Mnrro, of the Baud Bakr, and dwdil 
in a 'prescTfQ ^ where he daitjicd the sole right of pasturage 

foe hhnifijf and the sons of Murra. Rjs brother-lo-law, Jassa^ had 
an aunt nanied Ba^us. While living under her nephew's protection 
she was joined by a certain Sa'd, a client of her own people^ who 
brought with him a shc-camd called SaMbL 
Now it happened that KuJayh, seeing a lark's nest as ho walked 
on his bnd^ said to the bird, which was soreaTniug and flattering 
distressfully over her eggs, ** Have no fear ! I will 
protect thee." But a short time afterwards he 
observed in that place the track of a strange camd 
and found the eggs trodden to pieces. Next morning 
when hu and Jassds visited the pasture groandp t^ulayb noticed the 
shcH^amel of Sa'd aniang his brother-in-law's herd^and conjecturing 
that she had destroyed the eggs, cried out to Jassis, " Take h«d 
thou I Take heed I I have pondered something and were I sure, 
r would have done it I May this sbe-camel never come here again 
with this herdr -*By God" exclaimed Jaas^, bat she shall 
come Iand when Kulayh threatened ho pierce her ndder with an 
aiToWr Jassis retorted^ « By the Stones of Wi'il/ fix thine arrow in 
bar ndder and I will fix niy Lmoe In thy backbone I'' Then he 
drove his camels forth from the jn'ntd. Relayb went home in a 
posiion^ and said to his wife^ who- songht to discover what ailed 
him^ '* Knowest thou any one who durst defend his client against 
tne? " ^e anst^cd, " No one except my brotho^ Jass^ if he has 
^ven his word.^' She did what she canid to prevent the quarrel 
going fuithoTp and for a time nothing worse lhan taunts pas^ 
1 ^tween them, untii one day Ktilayb went to Look after his camels 
which were being taken to water, and were followed by those of 
Jassas. While the Utter were waiting their ttim to 
Sard's she-camel broke loose and ran towiirds 
ibtHciffld. the water. Knlayb imagined that Jassas had let her 
go deliberately^ and relenting the siipj>osed kisult* he 
seized bis bow and shot her through the ndder. The beust lay 
down, moaning loudly, before the tent of Basus, who in vehement 
iudignadon at the wrong suflered by her friend^ Sa'd, tore the veil 
from her head, beating her face and crying, “ O shame, shame 1 ^ 
Then, addrussiDg Sa^d, but raising her voice so that Jaosis might 


* Wi'il MB Ibt common ancestor of Sail and Taghlib. For the me of 
slonta (tfrffdh) in the worship of the Pagan Arabs ace Welttumsun 
AnMbiscAm Hmiiniumi (and cd-J, p loj Robertson Smitfs, Uctum 
cm iMt Ftiigfcn c/th£ Semite (London, p. 3oo sqq. 
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hear, she spoke these verses, which are kn&wm as ^ The Instigatore* 
(ai-MMimiAlkibdii 

0 Ba*d^ ^ n(tt tU^eiv^d f Pruted tkyuif t 
Thts pisopU for their dUnt^ h^fpe no mre. 

Look to my herd^f I ohutge for I dottbi 
daoghim itt rttay fare. 

By thy /r/e^ / been itt Min^a/s kousCf 

73 ^u v^utdd noi kaite been wronged, my clientf ihire t 
Bui rtmu ¥ueh folk I dwell among ikat when 
The wolf come^f *ih my theep he comes to (earV*^ 

Jassis wa$ eUmg to the quick by the imputation, which no Arab 
caa endure, that Injury and insult might he indicted upon his gucst-^ 
friend with Impunity. Some days afterwards, having ascertained 
that Kuiayb bad gone ont nnamted, he loltcwed and slew Mm, and 
Bi^ in haste to Ms own people. Murra, when he beard the news, 
said to his son, " Them alone must answer for thy deed; them shoJt 
be put in chains that his kinsmen may slay thee. By the ^ones of 
Wd'il, never will Bafcr and TaghUb be joioed together 
in welfare after the death of Knlayb. Verily^ an evil 
}^MsAu ^ thing hast thou brought opon thy peopICp O Jassiis I 
Thou hiMt sl ain their chief and severed their union 
and cast war Into their midst." So he put Jassis in chains and 
hned him fo a tent; then he summoned the elders of the families 
^d asked themp What do ye ^y concerning Jassds ! Here he is, 
a prisonerp until the avengers denmnd him and we deliver him tmlo 
them.’^ '^No, by God," cried Sa^d b. Milik b. Pubay^a h. Qay^ " wc 
will not ^vc Mm npj but will fight for him to the last man I Wlih 
these words he called for a camd to be sacrificed, and when its 
throat was cut they swore to one another over the bJpcKl There¬ 
upon Mnrra said to Jassis:— 

“ If war Mow hart wroag'ht and hrov^AS ott met 
ito laggard I wtik arms oatwom. 

Wknk'tr b^oli, I moke la flaw 
^“5 rSf baneful cuff of death at mem. 

4f 

irAffj spiar-poink elasht my teounded mnn 
I Is foreed la drag ihe spear he riaimed, 

I Neper 1 rrcJl, if xror mwf 
H^flf Besliny koih preordained. 


< Ifamisa, 433; t4 N 5 ]deke's DeSeeha, p. 319^ lait hue and felL 
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Donning waf$ / mil sfmt 

To fend fivm me ihe fhijme ihal sears, 

Airmdy I fhritt and ffty iHJt ts roused 

For ihe skock of ihe horsemen against the spears I" ^ 

Thus bcgxn the War of Basils belween TagMib on the one side 
and the dan of Shayhiiip to which Mujta belonged, on the other ; 

foiat first the remaiiiing divisions of Bakr held aloof 
betwea from the atfugglep eansidertng Sbayban to be clearly 
TE^bkfld In wrong. The latter were reduced to dirt straits, 
when an. event occurred which caused the Bakntes 
to rise as one man on behalf of thdf fcLbwsi^ H^th TJhidp 
a famous knight of Bakri had refused to take pail in the contestp 
saying in words which became proverbulp ”1 have neither carnet 
nor she^cainel in iV' Le.^ "it is no affair of mine,* One day his 
f1ephew^ Btijayr, eucountered KtOayVs brolhcTp hSuhalbil, on whom 
the mantle of the muidercd chief had fallen ; and MnhaJhil, struck 
with odmiraticin for the youth's comeliness, asked him who he was. 

Bujayr," Said he^ ** the son of ^Amr^ the son of 'UbicL'’ And 
who is thy uncle on the mother's ddeT*" " My mother is a cap¬ 
tive (for he w Quid not name an uncle of whom he had no honour). 
Then Muhalhil stew hinip crying Pay for Kulayb^s shoe-latchet I" 
On hearing thls^ }f.idih sent a message to Muhalhil in which be 
declared that if vctigeancc were satisfied by the drath of BujayCp 
be for hk pari would gladly acquire. But Muhalhil replied, I 
have taken satisfaction only for Kniayb's shoe-latchet " Thereupon 
^iarlth sprang up in wrath and cried:— 

** £#£Mf ^n(7u% / kindled ihh alikd 
I am burned in U fo-djsy^ 

A lord fdr a skoe-ldfchei is fao dear: 

To horse/ To horse/ Aipoy/^^ 


And al-Fitid., of Ihe Band Bakrjp said on thS^ ocncasioo 

^ fVe spared /he Band Minds and said^^Oar kro/AeTs they rematn *■ 
ft maj be Time unit ^ m one people yet againf 


■ /famdso, 4 ? 3 , ti aqq- Ni^tdele's De/eetut^ p. 4 ip 1.5 tqq, 

■ B^mdian 25^1 8 seq. N'51di;ke's Drlrrhirp p. 44, b 3 seq. 

1 Hind la the itieUier of Bakr and Taghlib. Htrr the Bauii Hind [Sana 
of Htad) are Ihe TaghlibiloL 
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Bat tth£H the vpr'mi ^rew mam/tstf und na^ed HI sic^ piain, 

And naugkt tut rutkkss tat^ w paid them 

fcawf with ham f 

At tious maficttd we fartk ia war m wrath dHd ki^h 
disdaiit^* 

Our swcrds braaghi widowhaod and iisars and waiting in tkm 
train, 

Our sp^art dealt gashei wide whence biaod like water spilled 
aiTtain. 

He way &Uif Fsince to weaken fores and moftery obtain / 

'Jii weeing cenfamcly to meii uitd aetiens with humane e 
By evii tkoa maytt win to peace when gCfOd is tried in oain.^ * 

The Banii Bakr now prepared for a decisive battle. As their 
enemy had the advanUgc In numbers, they adopted a stralagem 
devised by Hirith. "Fight thePL,^ said he. "with ymir women, 
K^nJp every woTnan wJtb a small waiershm and givo bef a eJubr 
Place the whole body of them behind you—this will mahe you more 
rcsoived lu battie—and wear some disUogtiishing mar St which they 
will recognise, so that when a wottmo passes by one of your 
wounded she may know him by bis mart and him v^ter to 
drint, and raise hini from the groond j bat when she losses by one 
of your foes she will smile hitn with her club and slay hLin*^ So the 
B^krites shaved their heads, devoting themselves to 
ThcDiy oi deaths and tnade this a mart of recognition between 
themselves and their womcDp and this day was called 
the Day of Shearing. Now Ja^dar b. pnbay^ was an iJldavonred, 
dwarhsb nianp with fair flowing love-locks^ and he said^ my 
people* if ye shave my head ye will di$hgtire me, so leave my locks 
for the Brsl horseman of Taghlib that shall emerge from the hilKpass 
on the marrow *■ (meaning I will ajiswer ior him. if my locks are 
spared*').^ On his request being g)rantedp he eiclaimcd t— 

** To wiji and dangkier 
Hcr^ci^orih I am dead r 
Z>Mr/ for einlment 
On my hair is shed^ 

Let me eloss with (he horsemen 
Ttkc^ ftiw w kiiher fide^ 

Cr.1 «,V j«ii fivm me 
1/ I stand aside t 


■ riamdta, 9^1 ij toqr NtiWeke's BdechtSf p. ^ 
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Well woli a mciher 
if the she tore 
And $w&idUd nri her tns&m 
And sfneK him 


tFAefliffier warrim 
In ihe mellay meet, 

1 $ m pvny weakling 
Or a mart ecmpletel** ■ 


He kept bis prcmiise but in the course of the fight he fcU, seTcrcly 
wounded, Wheo the women came to him, they saw tus love-Jocks 
and lnugining that he was an enemy despatched him with their 
cliib$. 


The presence of women on tbe field and the acti(fo shaic they 
look in the combat naturally provoked the bitterest feelings, [f 
w™« u wore not engaged in finishing the bloody wort of 

annS ji.Hf. “'"ip tongues were busy inciting them. We 
are told that a daughter of al-Find bared herself 
recklessly and chanted :— 


“ Wart Wart War I Wart 
It *05 blated up and tcorehtd oj sera 
Tkt hi^tands uw Jif/sd aa/k 

Wall done, tie ttierniftg wken your heads ye shoreI~* 

The mothers were accompanied by their children, whose tender 
age did not always protect them from an «aspeTated foe It is 
related that a horseman gf the Sami Tagfiiib tiansfised a young boy 
sad lifted him up on the pomt of his spear. He is said to have been 
nrg^ to this act of savagery by ouc al-Baabic, who was riding 
behind him on the crupper, ^eir triumph was short j al-Find saw 

them, and with a single spear-thrust piuu^ them to each other_an 

estploit which his own verses record. 

On this day the Banii Bakr gained a great victory, and broke the 
power of Taghlib. It was the last battle of note in the Forty 
Years War, which was carried on, by raiding and plundering until 
the eahaustion of both triTs« and the inlliieace of tUnc Mundhir III 
ol brought It to au cntL 


Not many yean after tie condtisron of peace between 

* ffamdia, jsj. ^ seq. Naldeke'i Ddeftut, a ad L 16 son 

• ffamdta, aSf, 6 itq. HSldete^s DeUclvt. p, 4?, 1. j 
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Bakr and Taghlib^ another war, hardly less fainoiiA in tradidoji 
than the War of brake out in Central Arabia^ The 

combatants were the tribes of ‘Abs and Dhu- 
byin, the principal stodts of the Band Gbatafin, 
and the occasion of theSr coming to blows is 
related as follows i— 

QaySp son of Zuhayr, was chieftua of had a horse 

called Di^is, renowned for its s|>eed. which he matched gainst 
Ghabrdf a mare belDngiii^ to Hudhaj'fa b, Badr, the chief of 
Dhuby^o^ U was agreed that the cotirae shoald be a hundred 
bow-sboU in lengtbp and that the victor should recfitv'e a hundred 
camels. Wiien the race began Ghabrd took the lead, but as they 
left the firm ground and entered upon the sand, where the ' going * 
was heaFjp gradually drew level and pa^ed hla antagonist 

He was nearing the goal when some Dhtiby^itcs sprang from an 
ambosende prepared beforehandj and drove him oat of his course, 
thus enabling Ghabri to defeat hint On being informed of this 
fbul play Qays natiiraliy daimed that he had won the wager^ bnt 
the men of Dbuby^ refused to pay even a single camel. Bitterly 
resenting thdr treachEry^ he waylaid and slew one of ijudhayfa's 
farothers. B^dbayfa sought vengeaaccp and the murder of Malifcp 
a brother of Qays^ by bis horsemeo gave the signal for war. In the 
hghting which ensued Dhubydn more than held their ownp bat 
neither party could obtain a decisive advantage. Qays slew the 
brothere Budhayfa and ^amaJ — 

I s:«» snd my kmri 
l}udkayfa gtutied my avenpng brand / 

Btii ihsugh I %{akid my Ihint by siaytng th^^t 
I iMfOuU as hV h7Jf my wn right kandr ■ 


After a long period—forty years according V> the traditional 
computation—*Abs and Dbuhyan were reeoudled by the exei^OnS 
of two chieftains of the latter tribcj Hirilh b. ^Awf and Harim b. 


1 Bamdsa, Ibn Nobitap dted by EasmiLsaen, AMi(ammia Hu^ 
imam Arabum atit^ Momismuni, p. 34» rtmariw that before Qay» uowo 
had ever lamenlcd a foe slain by hSmKlf (wa-Ama arnttaiu mm rathd 
maqtulahuy. 
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whose genmous and patriotic inlerveiition the poet ZohaTT 
« “'““fated. Qays went igto exile, " [ will not took," he said. 

an the face of aiiy woman of DhnbySg whose father or brother or 
^sband w son I bare fciUed." If we may believe the legend, he 
Kcajut: 3 Ci^uliat] monk jiiid cndi^d liia days in 'Utilan* 


D<ssc^nd]ng westward from the highb/ids of Najd the 
traveder gradgaUy approaches the Red Sea, which is separated 
moimtaina nmnirEg parallel to k by a 
narrow strip of coasc-land, called the Tibdma 
(NechcrlandJ. The rugged plateau between Najd and the 
coast forms the tJijia (Bariier), through which in ancient 
times ihe Sab*aji caravans laden with costly merchandise 
passed on their way to the Mediterranean ports. Long before 
the beginning of our era two considerable trading settlcmerm 
had sprung up in this region^ vii,^ Macor^ba (Mecca) and, 
tome^ distance farther north, Yathrippa (Yathrib, the Pre- 
tskmic name of Medina)* Of their early inhabitants and 
history we know nothing except what b related by Muham¬ 
madan writers, whckSe information reaches back to ihe days of 
Adam and Abraham. Mecca was the cradle of Islam, and 
Islam, according lo Muhammad, is the religion of Abraham, 
which was corrupted by succeeding generations until he him¬ 
self was sent to purify it and to preach it anew* Consequently 
the Prc-islatnic history of Mecca has all been, so to speak 
*lfilamiscd/ The Holy City of Isbm is made to app^r in 
the ^me light thousands of years before the Prophec^s time i 
here, it is said, the Arabs were united m worship of Allah, 
hence they scattered and fell into idolatry, hither they return 
annually as pilgrims to a shrine which had been originally 
dedicated to the One Supreme Ecing, but which afterwards 
became a Panchcoti of tribal deitiesr This theory lies at the 
root of the Muhammadan legend which I shall now recount 
^ briefly as possible, only touching on the salient points of 
interest. 

In the Meccan valley—the primitive home of that portion 
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of the Arab race which cblou descent from Ismi^fl (l5binacl)|, 
the son of Ibrdhlm (Abraham) by Hljar (Hagar)—stands an 
irregukr, eube-shaped building of small dimensions 
—the Ka^ba. Legend attributes its foundation 

£0 Adam* who built it by Divine command after 
a celestial archetype* At the Deluge it was taken up into 
heaven^ but was rebuilt on its former site by Abraham and 
Ishmacl. While they were occupied in this work Gabriel 
brought the celebrated Black Stone, which \s set in the south¬ 
east corner of the building, and he also instructed them in the 
ceremotii^of the Pilgrimage- When all was ftnished Abraham 
stood on a rock known to later ages as the litrdfilm^ 

andj turning to the four quarters of the sky^ made proctama- 
lion : ^*0 ye people! The Pilgrimage to the Ancient Koiisc 
b prescribed unto you* Hearken to your Lord 1 ** And 
from every part of the world came the answer: 

*/Mkwfvna^ h^layhi'* —r,#**, *^We obey^ O God, we obey/* 
The descendants of Ishmacl multiplied exceedingly^ so that 
the barren vaJtcy could no longer support them, and a great 
number wandered forth to other lands* They were succeeded 
as rulers of the sacred territory by the tribe of Jurhum, who 
waxed in pride and evil-doing until the vengeance of God fell 
upon them. Mention has frequendy been made of the Burst¬ 
ing of the Dyke of Ma^rib, which caused an extensive move- 
ment of Yemenite stocks to the north* The invaders halted 
in the fjijis and^ having almost exterminaced the JurhumiEes, 
resumed their journey^ One groupi however—the Band 
Khuzi'a, led by their chief Luhayy—settled in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Mecca. *Amrj son of Luhayy, was renowned 
among the Arabs for his wealth and generosity. Ibn Hishdm 
says : *1 have been told by a learned man that *Aior b. Luhayy 
weni from Mecca to Syria on some business 
'vhen he arrived at Mi’ab, in the knd 
of al-Balqd, he found the inhabitant^ who were 
‘AmAllq, worshipping idols* “What art these idols? ” he in* 
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qmrcd. ^ They are idols that send 115 rain when wc ask them 
for rain, and help m when we ask them for help." “Will yc 
not give me one of said ‘Amr, “ that I may akc it to 

Arabia to be woi^hipped there So they gave him an idol 
called Hubal, which he brought to Mecca and «t it up and 
bade the people worship and venerate it.* ? Following his 
example, the Arabs brought their idok and installed them 
round the sanctuary. The triumph of Paganism was com¬ 
plete. W^e arc told chat hundreeb of idols were destroyed by 
Muhaminad when he entered Mecca at the head of a Moslem 
army in S a.h. = 6^9 a.d. 

To return to the posterity of Ismi^U through *Adnln : the 
principal of their descendants who remained in the were 
Hudhayl, the Kinina, and the Quraysk The 
lasc^amed tribe must now engage our aEtendon 
almost exclusively. During the ceniury before Muhammad 
we find them in undisputed possession of Mecca and acknow- 
ledged guardians of the Ka*ba — an office which they adminb- 
tcrcd with a shrewd appreciation of its commercial valued 
Their rise to power is related as follows;— 

Kllab b. Murra, a man of Quraysh, had two aou 3 i Zuhra and Zayd. 

1 he latter was still a young child when his father died^ and soon 
his mother^ who had majded agam* 

left Meccap taking Zayd with her, aud went to live m 
her new hushaud's home beside the Syrian borders* 
Z-iyd grew up far from his Dative landp and for this reason he got 
the name of Qniayy—f.^^ * Little Far-away.' When lae reached 
man's ealalo and discovered his true origin be rebimed to Mecca^ 
where the hegemony was wholly in the bands of the 
under their chieftain^ IJidsyl b. Hubshiyya^ with the determination 
to procure the supermtcndi^iioc of the Ka'ba for hia own people^ ihe 
Quraysh, who as pure-blooded descendants of imd the best 

right to that bonotar* By his marriage with l^ubbdp the daughter of 
^ Hnlaylj he hoped to inherit the privileges vested in his father-in-law 
but Hnlayl on his death-bed conmiittcd the keys of the Ka'ha to a 


' Ihn tLuhanL, p. 51,3, j sqq. 
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kinsman named Abfi Ghubshin. Not to be Qu^yy 

tbe keeper drunk and pfertwidcd tiim to sell the keys for a skfn of 
wine—benoe the proverbs "^A greater fool than Abu Gbtibshin 
and "Abu Ghnbshin's bargaini^ denoting a ciiii5*;rable fraud. 
Naturally the did not acquie^ la tbe results of this 

transaction j they took up arms, but Qu|ayy was prepared for the 
struggle and wosi a decisive victory. He was now master of Temple 
and Town and could proceed to the work of organisation. Hi* fijc*t 
step was to bring together the Quraysb, who had 
previously been dispersed over a wide area, into the 
Meccan Valley—thj* eanaed for him the title of nf- 
^u/npfEmf' (the Congregator)—so that each tamily had its allotted 
quarter. He built a House of Assembly {Ddru 7-Nfldird), where 
matters affecting the common weal were discussed by the Elders of 
the tribe* He also instituted and centred in hitn^elf a number of 
dignities in oon-ueotioa with tbc governinent of the Ka^ba and the 
administratjon of the Pilgriiuagei besides others of a political and 
military characteTi. Such, was his authority that after his death,^ no 
less t han during his life, aU these ordinances were regarded hy the 
Qur?75h aa sacred and invinlable. 

The death of Qu$ayy may be placed in the latter half of the 
filrii century* His descendanti the Prophet Muhajnmad, was 
boA abont a hundred years afterwards^ in 570 or 
571 ApD. With one notable exception^ to be 
□lendoncd immediately, the history of Mecca 
during the period thus defined is a record of petty factions 
unbroken by any event of importance. The Prophet^s 
ancestors fill the stage and assume a commanding position, 
which in all liJcelihoCKi they never possessed j the hisrorical 
rivalry of the Umayyads and ^Abblsids appears in the persons 
of their fourLders, Umayya and Hisblm—flnd so forth. Mean¬ 
while the influence of the Quraysh was steadily enaincained 
and extended. The Ka'ba had become a great nacfonal 
rendezvous, and the crowds of pilgrims which it attracted 
from almost every Arabian chn not only raised the credit of 
the Quraysh, but also materially contributed to their com¬ 
mercial prosperity* It hds already been related how Abnha, 
the Abyssinian viceroy of Yemen, resolved ID march pgainM 
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Mecca with the avowed purpose of avenging upon the Ka*ba 
a sacrilege committed by one of the Qnraysh in the church 
at Something of that kind may have served a^ a 

pretext, hut no doubt his real aim was to conqtjer Mecca and 
to gain control of her trade. 

Xhis memorable expedition * is said by Moslem histonans 
to have taken place in the year of Mubammad^s birth (about 
5yo usually known as the Year of the 

Elephant—a proof that the Arabs were deeply 
impressed by the esctraordinaiy spectacle qf these 
huge animalSj one or more of which accompanied the 
Abyssinian force. The report of Abnha's prepaiadons filled 
the tHbesmeo with dismay. At first they endeavoured to 
oppose his march, regardifig the defence of the Ka*ba as a 
sacred duty, but they soon lost heart, and Abraha, after 
defeating Dhd Nalar^ a yimprite chieftain, encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Mecca without further resistance. He sent 
the following message to ‘Abdu '1-Muf|alib, the 
Prophet^a grandfather, who was at that rime the 
most influential personage in Mecca: “1 have 
not come to wage war on you, but only to destroy the 
Temple. Unless you take up arms In its defence^ I have 
fia wish to shed your blood.** *Abdu ^-Muflalib replied ! 
“ By God, we seek not war, for wbich we ate unable. This 
IS God*s holy House and ihe House of Abraham, His Friend | 
It is For Him to protect Hb House and Sanctuary; if He 
abandons it, we cannot defend it.” 

Then *Abdu '^-Mut^alib was cDDdncted by the envoy to the 
Abyssinian camp* as Abraha had ordered.. There be inquired after 
dm Nafar, who wa^ his fnend^ and found h i rr j a 
prisoner. "O Dhu Nafar/^ said he^ "’’can you do 
wUb Abraha. jg which has bef^Liicp iis?" Dh^j ^ialar 

ftoswefcd, *' What can a man do who b a captive iu the hands of a 


* to the account of AMiha'A Lnvaslcu given briow t have foUe^cd 
Jabift, K 91^ $ ^ 945i ^9 ^ NOMelce's trambtiou, pp. ao6-z3o. 
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kmgn expe-cting daj and night to be put to death ? I an do nothiiig 
at all In the malterp but Uciaya^ the elephant-driver^ Is fay triead [ I 
will send to him and press your claLms &n bis consideration and astc 
him to procore you an andtence with the king. Tell Una)^ what 
yon wish: be wiU plead with the Icing in ytmr favour if he can." 
So Dhu Nafar sent for Urtays and said to him, **0 Unays^ 'Abdn 
UMullaUb is lord of Quraysb and master of the cafayans ot Mecca. 
He feeds the people in tbc plain and the wild crealiires on the 
mountain-tops. The king has seised two hundred of his camels, 
tSow get him admitted to the king^s presence and help him to the 
best of yOOT powa*.^ Unays consented, and soon 'Abdu l-Muttalib 
stood before the king. When Abraha saw him he held him in loo 
high respect to let him sit in aa inferior pJaccp but was unwilLing 
that the Abysslnians should see the Arab chiefp who was a large 
man and a comely^ seated on a level with himself j he therefore 
defended from his throne and sat on his i^rpet and bade 'Abdu 
l-Mnttahb sit beside birm Then he said to his diagoman;, *“Ask 
him what he wanta of me.”" ^Abdn '1-Muttahb replied, want the 
king to restore to me two hundred camels of mine which he has 
taken Bway.” Abmlia said to the dragoman^ ^'Tell himt Yon 
pleased me when 1 Ocst saw you. bnt now that you liave spoken to 
me I hold you cheap. What t do you speak to me of two hundred 
camels which 1 have tukeop and omit to ^peak of a temple veueruted 
by you and your fathers which 1 have come to destroy f" Theii said 
*Abdti 1-Mut^b; ''^The camels are minep but the Temple belongs 
to another, who will defend iC and on the king exelaimingp " He 
cannot defend it from me " he said^ ^"That b your affair ; only give 
me back my camels." 

As it b. related in a more credible verslonp the tribes settled round 
Mecca sent ambassadors^ of whom "At]du 'l-MuHalib w:ls one, offer¬ 
ing to sorrendor a third part of their pc*isessjona to Abraha on con¬ 
dition that he ^ould spare the Temple, but he refused. Having 
recovered hLa camels^ 'Abdn returned to the Quraysb, 

told them what had hr^ppened, and bade them leave the city and 
lake shelter in the mountains. Then be went to the accoui^ 

panied by several of the Qnrayshj to pray for help against Abraha 
and his army. Grasping the ring of the dcoTp he cried 

"O d^tnd Thy fuighboMTing ftjf* ^ a hit 

dt^ffiuidk t 

Lei tuii ikeir Cmst and gaik/ul fftam defeat ike fiant Tkyttlf 
initndfiJt t 

But if TkiHi makt a so, 'iU wri;: aca?Tdsn£ to Thy tr/ff if ' 

• I rtad ^iidiak^ S« GlgMary to Tabari, ’ 
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Next whed Abralu prcpsired to enter Mecca^ bis 

deptiaiit knelt dowd and would not budget tbough they beat its 
head with an axe nud thrust sharp stakes into its flanks; but when 
they turned It lo the direction of Yctneh, it rose up and trotted with 
alacrity- Then GhcMl sent froid the sea a Bock oi birds like s^wallows 
every one of which carried three stones as targe as a 
toilSSmr ohick'p& or a lentil^ one in its bill and one in each 
claWi and all who were struck hy those stones perished." 
The rest fled !a disorder, dropping down as they ran or wherever 
they halted to quench their thirst* Aferaha himself was smitten 
wilh a plague so that his limbs rotted ofl pkeemeah' 

These details arc founded on the losth chapter of the 
Koran, entitled * The S6ra of the JElephant,^ wbidi may be 
freely rendered as follows 


'* Hast not then seen the people of the Elcphanlp how deall with 
them the Lcn'd f 

dm not Be make their plot to end in rein abhnrred I — 

When He sent against them birds, horde on hordes 
• And stones ol baked clay upon them poured^ 

nAnd made them as kaves com devounKi" 

The part played by *Abdu *1-Muitalib in the story ot 
course, a pious fiction designed to glorify the Holy City and 
to clmm for the ProphutV family fifty years before Islam a 
predominance which they did not obtain until Jong afterwards ; 
but equally of course the legend refiects Muhammadan belief, 
and may be studied with advantage as a characteristic specimen 
of its class* 

“ When God repuked the Abya&mians from Mecca and 
smote them with His vengcanCE^ the Arabs held the Quiayih 

* AxiE^hcr veraion says i Whenever a man was struck tom and 

pustules broke oat on thul part of hii body. Thia waa the Erst appeoranoc 
of the unall'po^ 945 , 3 S 4 q.> Here we have the hialndi^ 

Taet—an outbreak of pcslilBnoe in Ihc Abynmian army—which guv* rise 
to the legend rekited above. 

* There Is trustworthy evkknre dial Abnha conlinued to ruk Yemen 
roc some time after hh defeat* 
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in high respect and said, *Thcj are God's people God hath 
fought for them and hath defended them against their eneinj ;1 
and made pcerns on this matter.**^ The feiJowing verses^ 
according to Ibn Ish^^ are by Abu b. Abf Rabl*a of 
Thaqlf; otheis more reasonably ascribe them to his son 
Umayyai a v»rell-knowa poet and monotbebc con¬ 

temporary with Mui^mniad : — 

** LOp the signs oS onr Lord are eTtrlastingp 
None disputes them c^tcept Uie uubetiever. 

He created Day arid Night ^ imto all meu 
Is their Reckoning ordakiedp clear and ccrtiUn. 

Gracious Lord I He iUiumnes the daytime 
With a $ntn widely Scattering radiaucCf 
vtfHi bf H e the Kiephant stayed at Mughaminas 

So that sore it limped as though It were hamstrung^ 
Cleaving ciose bo its halteTj and down droppedr 
As one falls from the cmg of a mountaiiu 
Gathered rcuud It were princes of Kindn, 

Noble heroes^ fierce hawlta in the mcltay. 

There they left k : they all fled together, 

E’mj man irith hU shaak-bone hrokeo. 

Vain before God is every religionp 
When the dead rise, except the Hanifite.*"" 

The patrEotic feelings aroused in the Arabs of the Hijii 
by the Abyssinian invasion — ^feelings which must have been 
shared to some extent by the Bedouins gencimlly—received a 
fresh stimiilLis through events which occuithI about forty years 
after this time on the other side of the peninsula. It will be 
remembered that the Lakh mite dynasty at IJtra came to an 
end with Nufotin III, who was cruelly executed by Khusraw 
Parwii (601 or 607 A.o *)*3 Before hh death be bad deposited 
his irms and other property with Hinr, a chieftain of the 
Band Bakr. These were ckiened by Khusraw, and as Hini' 
refused to give them up^ a Persian army was seiit to Dhu 

■ IbD Hkluuiip p. 3S, L 14 p,4Ai I- 12 

• S« pp. 4®-49 
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a place nsr Kufk abouridmg in mter and cnnsequendy a 
fdv^ourite reorc of the Bakritcs during the dry season. [A 
dc!:sperate conflict ensued^ in which the Persians 
^(firvu^in were completely routed,‘ Although the forces 
engaged were compsiradvety small,* this victory 
was justly regajded by the Arabs as marking the com¬ 
mencement of 3 new order of things ; ir h related that 
Muhammad said when the ddixigs reached him : ** This h the 
^ first day on which the Arabs have obtuned satisfitedon from 
the Persians*”} desert tribes, hitherto overshadowed by 
the Sisdnian Empire and held in check by the powerful 
dynasty of Htra, were now confident and aggressive. They 
began to bate and despise the Colossus which they no longer 
feared, and which, before many years had dapsed, they tmmpkd 
in the dust. 

* FqU detansare given by i, mi6-re:J7-N5fileke's tran&laliwip 

pp-3”“34S' 

" A poet of ihree thousand Arabs and two ibousand PcTEians 

[Jitaiu h irrA S-Q- 


CHAPTER m 


pftis-mpAMic Pomttj amd aiuciont 

“When there appeared a poet m a fkinil^rof the Arahs^ the 
other tribes round about would gather together to chat hmllj 
and wish them joj of their good luck. Feasts would be got 
ready, the women of the tribe would join together in bands^ 
playing upon lutes, as they were wont to do at bridals, and the 
tnen and boys would congratulate otic another; for a poet was 
a defence to the honour of them all, a weapon to ward off 
insult from their good name, and a means of perpetuadng thrir 
glorious deeds and of establishing their fame for ever. And 
they used not to wish one another joy but for three things— 
the birth of a boy, the coming to light of a poci^ and the 
ibaling of a nobk mare-" * 

As far as extant Literature is concerned—and ai: this dme 
there was only a spoken Literature, which was preserved by 
oral tradition, and first committed to writing long afterwards 
—the JiifiHiyya or Pre-wkmic Age covers scarcely more than 
a century, from about jOO a.d., when the oldest poems of 
which we have any record were composed, to the year of 
Muhammad's Flight to Medina (b2a AhD^], which is [he 
scartLng-pomt of a new era in Arabian history.^ The influence 
of these hundred and twenty yws was great and lasting. 

' Ibn A^shiq in iifla Fart Tl^ p. i aa 

1^4]. ] quofc Ibe fariLnataitiad tlC Sir Cbarles Lyail in the tnlmdurtinn to hlf 

Arabian Poehy, pw ntolt admirable work which ihoM be 
placed in the handi of ovci^ oae who is bcpnnlng the sh^dy ^ this 
diJicaU subject. 
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They ssw the rise incipient dcdine of 4 poetry which 
most Arabic-speaking Moslems hawe aJways rcprdcd as a 
model of unapproachable excelJence; a poetiy rooied in the 
life of the people^ ihai insensibly moulded iheir minds and 
fixed their chancier and made them morally and spiritually a 
nation Long before Muhammad welded che various condicting 
groups into a single organism^ animated, for some time at 
least, by a common purpcjse. In those days poetry was no 
luxury for the cultured few, but the sole medium of literary 
expression. Every tribe had its poets, who freely uttered what 
they felt and thought. Their unwritten words ^^flew across 
the desert faster than arrows,’^ and came home to the hearts 
and bosoms of all who heard them. Thus in the midst of 
outward strife and disintegradon a uni^ng principle was at 
work. Poetry gave life and Ckirrcney to an ideal of Arabian 
virtue which, though based on triba! community 

of blood and insisting that only ties of blood were sacred, 
nevertheless became an invisible bond between diverse dans, 
and formed, whether conscfously or not, the basis of a uadoital 
commimity of sentiment. 

In the following pages 1 propose to trace rhe origins of 
Arabian poetry, to describe its form, contents, and general 
featureSi to give some account of the most ccle- 
biated Pre ^Islamic poem and coUccrions of Pre- 
istamic verse, and finally to show in what manner 
it was preserved and handed down« 

By the ancient Arabs the poet (jAd*iV, plural f/iu^ar^ as his 
name implies, was held to be a person endowed with super¬ 
natural knowledge, a wizard in league with spirits (Jinn) or 
samns and dependent on liiem for the magical 

powers which he displayed,^ This view of his pei^niity, 
as well as the influential position which he occupied, aie curi¬ 
ously indicated by the story of a certain youth who was refused 
the hand of bis beloved on the ground that he was neither a poet 
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nor a iooth^ycr Tier a waEer-diviner/ The idea of poetry m 
an art was developed afterwards;, the shd^h" b the oracle 

of his tfibe^ thefr guide In peace siiid their chainpion in war. 
It waa to him they turned for counsel when they sought new 
pastures, only at his word would they pitch or strike iheir ^ houses 
of hair,* and when the rired and thirsty wanderers found a wcU 
and drank of its water and washed themselves, led by him they 
may have raised their voice together and sung^ like Isradi— 

Spring npp O weU^ sing ye imio iL“ • 

Besides fountain-^ngs, war-songs, ar^d hymns to idols, 
other kinds of poetry must have existed in the earliest times— ^ 
the lovfr«ing and the dirge- The powers of the ihdSr^ 
however, were chiefly exhibited in Satire (Ai/d), which in the 
oldest known form ** introduces and accompanies the tribal 
feud, and is an element of war just as important 
as the actual fighting.” s The menaces which he 
hurled against the foe were believed to be inevitably fetal. 
His rhymes, often compared to arrows, had all the effect of a 
solemn curse spoken by a divinely inspired prophet or priest,^ 
and their pronunciation was attended with pecuhar eeicmonies 
of a symbolic character, such as anointing the hair on one side 
of the head, letting the mantle hang down loosely, and wear¬ 
ing only one sandal.S Satire retained something of these 
ominous associations at a much Later period when the magte 
utterance of the ihd^ir had long given place to the lampoon 

■ Freytag, Arabum ftwerfcia, toL K p- 454- 

* W rrirnh jj, Sticl) wdS-sougs LTC slfll fODj; in Ihe Syrian (Sesert 

(sM Enno Lfltnianftt NjuarabiseHe ^ 4**4 *14.4^ 

tekaft da- Wtstemthafim, FHL-Hisi. ipoij, p. Jn 

a specmicm dted at p. 8l W* fiiw* words bhW a y4 « rtbe, 

O budeet 1 " fcveraJi tsjiiei rtpealed. 

* Goldxdber> U^ber dii VageisMirkU der Hi^d*^Poesh m hit ^ur 

Arab. Part I (LeydHl^ P* ^ 

* Cf. the story al Bala* anU Balaaoip wiUi Goldxiher's rvmarkA thereon-, 

iSf4.,p. 42 ieq^ 

i p. 4* 
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b/ which the poet reviles his enemies and bolds them up to 
shame. 

The obscure beginnings of Arabian poetry, presided over 
by the magickn and his fdmiliar spirits^ have left not a 
rack behind in the shape of literature^ but the task 
of reconstruction is compamtively easy where we 
are dealing with a people so conservative imd tenacious of 
antiquity as the Arabs. Thus it may be taken for certain 
chat the oldest form of poetical speech in Arabia was rhyme 
without metre {SaJ^OTy as wc should say, * rhymed prose^- 
although the fact of Muhammad's adversaries callbg him i 
poet because he used It in the Koran shows the light in which 
it was fcarded even after the invention and elaboration of 
metre. Later on, as wc shall see* Sn^ became a merely 
rhetorical ornament, the distingtiishing mark of all eloquence 
whether spoken or written, but originally it had a deeper^ 
almost religious, significance as the special form adopted by 
poets^ soothsayers, and the Ukc in their supernatural revelations 
and for conveying to the vulgar every kind of mysterious and 
esoteric lore. 

Out of was evolved the most ancient of the Arabian 
metres, which is known by the name of ThU is an 

irregular iambic metre usually coosisting of four 
or six—au Arab would write * two or three *— 
feet to the line i and it is a peculiarity of marking its 

affinity to Sa/^y that all the lines rhyme with each other, 
whereas in the more artificia] metres only the opening verse® 

" Jtafar prirnarily mc-atis "a tneuaer (which Ia a sytaptotn of disnw} In 
the binil-'quartera of a Thid duggeated to Dr, C-Jacobhu interefit- 

mg theory that the Arabian mctre!i arose out ol the cafnebdrivoi'a aqng 
fAiiil] in harmt^iiy with the vjirym^ paces of the aniioat which he rode 
{Studifn in atainschtfn DUhtwrw, Hett til, Pr 170 

* The Arabic verse consists of two halves or hemisticha (mjfrd'}. 
It \9 lEcQcrally convenleut iQ a4ie the word ''line' as a IxiuislatLQnof 
bul the reader DAUSt liflderataiid tlmt tha 'line^ ia net^ as Ln l-n^lLsb 
poetry, an independent uoiL ii thesoie exception to thts. rule, ^ere 

being herre no divisicffl into bemiaticbL$, bnt each, line (verse) fanning on 
nubrokeo whole and rhyming with that which precedcA ih 
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U doubly rhymed* A ftjrthcr charocterisde of Rajax h that 
it should be uttered e?tieinpore^ ^ few verses at a dme—com- 
inonly vcibcs expr^in^ some personal feeling, emotion, or 
experience, like those of the aged warnor Durmyd b. 2 ^yd b, 
Nahd when he Uy dying r— 

“The house of deaths is bdlded for Durayd to-day* 

Could Time be worn och sure bad I wom Time ^wiky* 

No single foe but I bad faced and brought to bay* 

The spoils T gathered in^ bow excellent were they I 
The women that 1 lovcdp how fine was their suray I”' 

Here would have been the proper place to give an account 
of the principal Arabian metres—the ^ Perfect * (KAmi!)^ the 
‘Ample’ the *Long* the 

{Bodf}, the ‘Light" and 

several more—but in order to save valuable space I must 
content mysdf with referring the reader to the excremdy 
lucid treatment of thb subject by Sir Charles LyaU in the 
Introduction to his Arabian Pertry^ pp* xlv-lii* All 

the metres are quantitative as in Greek and Lariju Their 
names and laws were unknown to the Prc-islamic barcb : the 
ruls of proisody were first deduced from the ancient poems and 
systematised by the grammarian, KbatQ b* Ahmad (f 791 a.o.), 
to whom the idea is mid to have occurred as he watched a 
coppersmith beating time on the anvil with his hammer* 

We have now to consider the form and matter of tbe oldest 
exiaiit poems m the Arabic languages Between these highly 
developed productions and the rude doggerel of 
there lies an interval, the length of 
which it is impossible cvcji to conjecture. The 
first poets are already consummate masters of the craft, “The 
number and complexity of the measiiies which they ii«s, their 
established laws of quantity and rhyme, and the uniform 
‘ Jn Afabic * il-bayC tbc Leal, whScb ia here figuotiveJy for Hie 

* IbD Qulaytut Kitaha wa-'l~Skki*at4^ p, I. 3 sqq. 
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manner in which the^ intrtMiuce the subject of thdr pocrnsi* 
notwithstanding the distance which often separated one com¬ 
poser from another, all point to a long previous study and 
cultivation of the art of expression and the ca^cities of thdr 
ianguage, a study of which no record now remains.*^ ® 

It is not improbable that the dawn of the Golden Age of 
Arabian Poetry coincided with the first decade of the sixth 
century a Tier Christ- About that time the War 

HLdrditt ^ Basusj the chronicle of which has preserved a 
considerable amount of contemporary verse, was in full 
blaze s and the first Arabian ode was composed^ according 
lo tradition, by Muhalhil b. Rabi'a the Taghlibite on the 
death of his brother, the chieftain Kulayb, which caused war 
to break out between Bakr and Tagblib* At any rate^ during 
the next hundred ysrs in almost every part of the peninsula 
we meet with a brilliant succession of singers, all using the 
same poetical dialect and strictly adhering to the same rules of 
composition. The feshion which they set maintained itself 
virtually unaltered down to the end of the Untayyad period 
{750 A.n.),and though challenged by some daring spiriia under 
the ^Abb^d Caliphate, speedily reasserted its supremacy, which 
at the present day is almost as absolute as ever. 

This fashion centra in the or Ode, the only 

form, or rather the only finished type of poetry that existed 

t Already In die ilslit century a-Du Uie poet 'Attlarm cimipl^ins thal hb 
pvedecesson have k(l northing new him lo say v. 

■ Andcnl fWiry^ Iptroductigii^ p. ivi 

1 Qa^ida b cxphiticd by Arabian leidco^raphcn lo mean a poem with 
an arti^c hut they differ as to the precife sense is which ■ por- 

pw ^ b to be miderBtood- Modem critics are equatly at variant. JaGob 
rn Heft Hip p wgnid derive the woid from tbe 

principal jngtivc of these pocm-s, namely, to gain a rich renvard In rrium 
for praise and flattery- Ah] wardt {St?FFFer^iiii-|rn uhttr die A that denilien 

<^ 4 JcliCftp .34 i^iinecti it with qa^ada, to hrenA, because it 
cooslsb of verses, every we of which u djvided into two with a 

eQEdfDW cnd-rhynic i thua the whole poein I5 hreken^ aa ft wenCp into two 
halves 1" while in ihc Rajai vmscs, as we hare seen ffs. 74 supru% there 
tM no soda break- 
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in what^ for waiit of a better ^rord, nay be called the classical 
period of Arabic literature. The verses {aiyat^ singular iujr} 
of which it is built vary in number, but are seldom 
■tt* Qjjiib. twenty-five or more than a hundred j 

and the arrangement of the rhymes » such chat, whPe the two 
halves of the first veisc rhyme together, the same rhyme is 
repeated once in the second, third, and every foUowing verse 
to the end of the poem. Blank-verse is alien to the Arabs, 
who regard rhyme not as a pleasing ornament of a “ trouhle- 
soHte bondage,” but as a vitJ organ of poetry. The rhymes 
are usually feminine, saiA/«i, tuiVnd, muAJjid ; mukh/iVf, 
^wKVJsdi j riydaraAd, si/rfaraAd, bar’diNuAd. To suiinount 
the difficulties of the monorhyme demands great technical 
skill even in a language of which the peculiar formation 
renders the supply of rhymes extraordinarily abundant. The 
longest of the Aftt‘o//ofdr, the so-called ‘Long Poems,' is 
considerably shorter than Gray's Eltgy, An Arabian Homer 
or Chaucer must have condescended to prose. With respect 
to metre the poet may choose any except Raja^ which is 
deemed beneath the dignity of the Ode, but his liberty does 
not extend either to the choice of subjects or to the mechod of 
handling them; on the contrary, the course of his ideas is 
determined by rigid convenrions which he durst not overstep. 

■■ [ have heard " says Ibo Qutayba, "from a man of learning that 
the composer of Odes began by menttoniog the deserted dwelling- , 
places aod the relics and traces of habitation. Then 
nm wept and cotcplained aad addressed the desolate 

eacampment, and begged U$ companion to make a 
'“'‘'‘'35^ halt, in order that he oaigbt have occasion to speak 
of those who bad ouce lived there and afterwards 
departed j for thedwellere in tents wme different from townsmen or 
villagers in respect of coming and ^ng, because they moved from 
one water-spring to anetbef, seeking pasture and searching out the 
vihtre rain had fallen. Then to this he linked the erotic 
prelude (eorffrX and bewailed the violence e# his love and the 
anguish of separation from hi* mistress and the eitremity of bis 
paasion and desire, so as to win the hearts uf his bearors and divert 
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eyes tpvrards him and itivile their ears to llsleo to hitn^ 
the song of love touches men's souls and takes held of their hearts^ 
God havuig:put it m thcconstitutioa of His creatures to love daJliauce 
and the society of womens in such wise that we hod very few hut 
are attached thereto by some tie or have some share Uiereiii^ whether 
lawful or impermLiicd. NoW| when the poet had assured himseLF of 
an atitotivo heartiig, he followed up his advantage and set forth his 
claim: thus he went <m to complain orf fatigue and want of sleep 
and bavcliing by mght and of the noonday heat^ and how his camcJ 
had been reduced to leanness. And when, afJer fepresentitig all the 
discomfort and danger of bis jouruey* he knew that he had fully 
jusdhM his hope and expectation of receiving his due meed from 
the person to whom tho poem was addressed, ho entered upon the 
panegj'fic and Lndted him to reward, and kindled his 

geneiosily by eialting him above his peers and pronoanciug the 
greatest dignity, in comparisou with hii^ to be littlev'" * 

Hundreds of Odes answer eixacriy to this descriprionj, which 
must notj however, be regarded as the invariable mode]. The 
erotic prelude is often omitted^ especially in elegies j or if it 
docs not lead direody to the main subject, it inay be followed 
by a faithful and minute delin&tion of the poet's horse or 
camel which bears him through the wilderness with a speed 
like that of the antelope, the wild ass, or the ostrich : Bedouin 
poetry abounds in fine studies of aninial life.* The choice of 
a motive is left open^ Panegyric, no doubt, paid better than 
any ocher, and was therefore the favourite ; hut in Pre-blamic 
times the poet could generally please himself. The 
IS no organic whole : rather its unity resembles that of a series 
of pictures by the same hand or, to employ an Eastern trope, 
of pearls varioiis in size and quality threaded on a necklace. 

The ancienc poetry may be defined as an illustrative criti- 

■ Ktldhu *tShi'r [4, L re s^\^. 

■ N^deke {F^n/ Mo'al^aqdi, i, p j tqa4 maka the curkpus ebsen'atTMV 
which iiluAlrates Ihe highly artiEdal character of this poetry, that 
anim als weU known U> Ihc Araba Ihe panther, the jerboa, and the 
hire] are seklQm mentioned aiwJ Karcdy ever described, appartuUy for 
t» reason except that ^they wexq lUDt Included In the ooavctitlafial 
repertory. 
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cfem of Pre-islamic life and thought Here the Arab has 
drawn htinself at full length without cnibcllishBient of ejt- 
teniiaiion. 

-It is iiot mere chance that Abu Xanimini** famous 
anthology is called the ^arnAsHy M*] * Fortitiidc, from the 
dtie of its fiist chapter, which occupies nearly a half of the 
book. * Hamdsa ’ denotes the virtues most highly prized by 
the Arabs—bravery in battle, patience in misfortune, persist'* 
ence in revenge, protection of the weak and deJiance of the 
strong; the will, as Tennyson has said, 


•■To strive, to Mck, to find, and not to yietd-" 

As types of the ideal Arab hero we may take Shaofari of 
Azd and hU comrade in foray, Ta'abbata Shan*. 
TtwUntAnb Both were brigands, outlaws, swift runners, and 
excellent poets. Of the former 


•■ it is sud that he was captured when a child froin Ws tribe by the 
Band SalAmiii, and bioaght up among them : bft did not Icum hfa 
odtfin until he had gro™ "P- vengeance against 

relSned to his own tribe. His oath w« that be 
wonld^S^a hundred own of Salimin t he slew mnctyHMEbt, wheo 
an ambiii of his enemies succeeded io laJong him pri^na-. In 
the slroggle one of his bands was hewn off by a sword 
stroke and, taidng it in the olher, he flung it In the 
face of a man of Salinriu and killed him, thus making uuiety*nijie. 
Then be was overpowered and slain, with one stUl wanhog to make 
up his number. As bis skull lay blearing On the a man 

of his enemies passed by that 

splinter of bone entered Ms fwt. the wound mortifitri. and he died, 

thiai eomplctiii^ th^ hiiutlred- * 


The following passage is translated from Shanfari’s splendid 
Ode named Umjy^tu (the poem rhymed b /of the 


* AiKtnt draSton Pxby, p. «3- 
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in whicb he describes hb own heroic ckaracter and 
the hardships of a predatory life:—* 

‘^And somewhere the noble find a refuge afar from scaihc^ 

The Outlaw a lonelj spot where no km with hatred burtL 
Oh, oeircr a pmdcTit man, night-fariQg in hope or fear, 

Hard pressed on the face of oarthj but still he bath room to 

turiL ’ 

To me now, in yemr default^ are conintdu a wolf untiredL 
A sleek leopard, and a fell hyena with aha^y mane:'* 

True conuadca: they ne'er lei out the secret in mist with ihena, 
Nor basely forsake their friend because that he brought: them 
bancL 

And each il a gallant heart and ready at hoDDitr's call, 

Yet fi when the foremost charge, am bravest of all Ihe bravu ; 
But if they with hands outstretched are sei^ng the booty won. 
The slowest am I whenas most quick U the greedy knave. 

By naught ^nve my generous will I reach to the height of wor^ 
Above them^ and sore the best ia be with the wUI to giv<& 

Yea, well 1 am rid of those who pay not a kindness 
Of whom I have oo ddight though uelghbours to me they live, 

Enow are companioiis three at last: an iutrepid sonl^ 

A glittering trenchant blade, a tough bow of ample size, 
Lond-twanging, the ^dos thereof smooth-polishe^ a handsome 
bow 

Hung down from the shoulder-belt by thongs in a comely wise^ 
That groans, when the arrow slips away, like a woman crushed 
Gy losses^ ber^ved of all her children, who wails ajid erjesu" 


* Verses 5 - 13 . 1 have adempted to imliaic iho ■ {Jfxwill cwlre of 
the MiginaJ, viz, j— 

The Arahtc of the Lffnr/^yOf with prose translaLioa and coemnentary^ 
la printed in T}c Sacy's CHr^mathit Arati {and ed], voL li", p. 134 tqq^ 
and toL II, p. 33y sqq, ]t been translated into English verse by 
Gr Hughes (lofidOD, Other versiooa arc mentioned by K^deJee, 

Bcitrage tfiir d. d. ailtn dmhrT; p. 200. 

■ The p«l, appareutly, means that his three friends are iikt the animals 
mentionedr Prof^ Bevan remarks, howevier, that this intcrprelatijoa is 
dodblful, since an Arab would scarcely compare tua /riend to a hyena. 
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On quitting hh tribe, who cast him out when they were 
threatened cm all sides by enemies seeking veng^nce for ihe 
blood chat he had spilt, Shanfmri said 

" Bmj me not! Me yea are forbiciden to bury^ 

But thooj O byena, soon wilt least and make meriy^ 

When loes bw away mine hcad^ wherein Is the brat of nie, 
And leave on the battle-field for thee alt die reat of me. 

Here nevermore I hope to live glM—ft stranger 

Accumt, whose wild deeds have brought his people m danger."" 

Thibit bi Jihir b. Sufyin of Fahm is said to have got his 
nickname, Ta^abba^ Sbarr*^, because one day his mother, who 
had seen him go forth from his tent with a sword 
under his arm, on being asked, “Where is 
Thdbit ? ** replied, “ 1 know not; he put a 
mischief under his arm-pit (l^'ahhafd sAarr^ and departed/^ 
According to another version of the story* the * mischief^ 
was a Ghoul whom he vanquished and slew and carried bome 
in this manner* The foibwing lines, which he addressed to 
his cousin, Shams b. Milik, may be applied with cquaJ justice 
to the poet himself 

"Little he complains of labour that b«ralJ;s him j much he willsj 
I>LversG ways attempting^ mightily liis purpose he fulfils. 
Through one desert La Uie sun's heat, through another in itar- 
light, 

Lonely as the wild ass^ rides he bftrc-buclccd Danger ooon and 
night 

He the foremost wind ontpaceth,^ while In brokea gusts it hlows, 
Speeding onward^ never slackening never staying lor repose^ 
Prompt to dash upon the foennui;, every minute watching well-^ 
Arc his eyes in slomber lightly sealed^ bis heart stands sentineL 
When Ihe firvt advancing troopers rise to rights he seta his 
hand 

From the scabbard forth to draw his sharp-edgedr Euely-mettled 
brand. 


* if&utiha, a4a. 

7 
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When lie sb&kes it m tb^ breast-bone of a champion of tbo foe. 
How tbc grinQlng Fates in opea glee tbdr fiasblng $iae-tcctb 
show I 

Solitude his cbosen comrade^ on he fares while overhead 
By the Mother of the mazy constellations he is led"” 

These versed admirably describe the rudimentary Arabian 
virtue of couTage, hardness.^ and strength. Wc must now 
take a wider survey of the moral ideas on which pagan society 
was built, and of which Pre-islanuc poetry is at once the pro¬ 
mulgation and the record. There was no written code, no 
legal or religions sanctioii—nothing, in efiect, save the binding 
force of traditional sentiment and opinion, 
Honour. What, then, arc the salient points of 
honour in which Virtue as it was 

understood by the heathen Arabs, consists i 

Courage has been already mencioned. Arab courage k like 
that of the ancient Greeks, dependent upon cxcicecient and 
vanishing quickly before depression and delay/*» 
Hence the Arab hero is dcBant and boastful, as 
he appears, in the of *Amr b. KulthiSm, 

When there is little to lose by flight he will ride off un¬ 
ashamed I but he will flghi to the death for his womenfolk, 
who in serious warfare often accompanied the tribe and 
were stationed behind the line of battle. 3 

^'When I saw the hard earth hollowed 
By our womeu^s flying footprint^ 

And Lamis her face tiocOTcred 
Like the full moon of the skies. 

Showing forth her hidden beautiesr^ 

Tbeu the matter was grim earnest: 

1 engaged thdr chief iu combatj 
Seeing help no other wise."'* 

^ 41-43- Thii poem haa been rendered to verse by Sir 

l^iad« Lyall, ^ndient p. ami by the late Dt. H 

ChLvldaoRr BiAiffcof ami Ui^my p. a 6 j. 

■ Uabadfy, SesdioJ Z.i^ in Gretce, p. ai. a See pp. 59-60 cuAra. 

* ^a-Sj. The poet is ^Amr b. Ua^dikanb, a ramous heathen 

hnigbl who accepted Islam and afterwards dlatinguuhed blmaclf in the 
Pftftjau wara- 
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The tribal constitutbit was a democracy guided by its chief 
men, who dcrircd their authority from noble blood, noble 
character, wealth, wisdom, and experience. As a Bedouin 
poet has said in homely language — 

lolk that hath tw chiefs must soon diecsiy. 

And chiefs it hath not when the vulgar sway. 

Only with poles the tent La reared at lastp 
And poles it hath not save the pe^ hold fast 
But wheo the pegs and poles are once combinedp 
Then stands accomplished that whJeh was de^gned.'^ ■ 

The chiefr, however, durst not lay comiDands or penalties on 
their fellow-^tribesiDcn. Every man ruled himself, and was 
free to rebuke piesumptlon in others. “ If jsu arr sur krd ** 
(r.f^ if you act discreetly as a isyjid should), “ yju mill krd 
wtfr hut if ysu a U pridf^ g& and in prmt! we 

will have nothing to do with you)^^ Loyaicy m the mouth of 
a pagan Arab did not mean allegiance to his supefion, but 
^thfu] devotion to his equals ; and it was closely 
connected with the idea of kinship^ The licnily 
and the tribe, which included strangers living m the tribe 
under a covenant of protection — to defend these, individually 
and collectively, was a sacred duty^ Honour required that 
a man should siand by bis own people through thick and 
thin, 

" 1 am ol Gbaziyya; if she be in ermr^ then [ will err; 

And if Ghariyya be guided righl, I go right with her I 

sang Durayd b,. ^imma, who had followed bis kin, against his 
better judgment, Ln a fbiray which cosc the Life of his brother 
*Abdull^,S If kinsmen seek help It should be given promptly, 
without respect to the merits of the case ^ if they dio wrong 

■ Al-Afmli '^-Awd| in NBilde^'s Ddictm^ pi 4, IL S-10. The puJci and 
repreaeui Incds and comieoiis. 

* iza. 


i ibid-, 37a- 
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it should be suffered as long as possible before resorting to 
violence." The orilttartin view of friendship is often em* 
phasiscd^ as in these verses :— 

■ Take for thy brother ishom thoo wilt In the days of peace, 

Bpt know that when hghlijig comes thy kinsman alone is near. 
Thy tnie friend Ihy kinsman is^ who answers thy caJJ for aid 
With good will, when deeply drenched in bLoodsbed are sword 
and spear. 

Oh, never forsake thy kinsman e'en Iho' he do thee wrong. 

For what he hath marred he mends thereafter and makes 
sincere^"* ’ 

At the same limEj notwithstanding their shrewd commoa 
sense, nothing k more charseterisde of the Arabs—heathen 
and Muhammadan alike — than the chivalrous devotion and 
disinterested sclf-saciifice of which they arc capable on behalf 
of their friends. In parricubr, the ancient pMtry affords 
proof that they regarded with horror any breach of the solemn 
covenant plighted between patron and client or host and guest. 
This topic might be illustrated by many striking examples^ but 
one will sufEce i — 

The Arabs say: mina -'More loyal than 

al-Samaw'aJ " - or Wa/d^ A loy^ilty like 

He j laf ^ al-Samaw'aJ." These proverbs refer to 

$ainaw'aib, ^niaw'al K 'iidiya^ sn Arab of Jewish descent and 
-AiiM. nsISfiion, who lived in his castle, called sd^Ablaq 

(The l^ebald)^ at Taym% some distance north of 
Medina. There he dug a well of sweet water^ and would entertain 
the Arabs who used to alight beside it; and they supplied them^ 
selves widi provisions from his castle and set up a market ft is 
r^ated i\mi the poet iinm'u while heeing^ hotly pm-sned 

hia enemies, towards Syria* took refuge with Samaw'al* and before 
proceeding on his way left in charge of his host five coats of mail 
which had been handed down as heirlooniS by the princes of his 
family. Then he departed, and in due course arrived at Coiistaati- 
nopJe, where he be^ionght the Byi^tme emperor to help him o> 


* Cf. the vcriei by aJ-FiiKl, p. 5^ ntffra^ 
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recover hia lost kbgdDtn. His oot tmsitccessful, but ht 

died on the way booie. Meanwhile bis old enemy, the King oJ 
Sent an anny undei' Hintb b, agaiiiist Sama.w'ab demandihg 

that he should auireDder the coats oi mail Samaw'al refused bo 
betray the trust committ'cd to hini, and defended hlmsetf la Ms 
casUe. The besiegers^ howeverj capLiined his son, who had gone 
out to bunt ^^tb asked Sama-u^aJ t ** Dost thoti know this 
ladf" *^Yes, he la my son," "Then wilt thoti deliver what is 
tn tby pOssessLoo^ or ahatl t slay him Samaw'aJ answered t " Do 
with him as thou wilt 1 will never break my pledge nor give up 
the property of my goest^ricacL" So fimote the lad with his 

aword ami clove Mm through the middle. Then he raised the siege. 
And Sacuaw^al said thereupon :— 

"/ uMLi tme with ike nua/f’fOub ^ ike Kindit^^ 

/ flffl Irue though many o is blamed f&r treason. 

OfKt did *AdiyA, nty father^ ackari me t 
* Q Samaw'olt nder dairoy wkai I have buiided^' 

For me kuiti *Adiy4 n sirong^iPaUed eastle 

a leeli tifkere I dram matir ai fteasvre; 

So high, the eagk slipping back is bajfied, 

R^jfcen wrong bi^'atis me i endure nol tamdyr* 


The Bedouin ideal of generosity 2nd hospitality h personified 
in of f ayyi^ whom nmny anccdor-cs arc toJi We 

may learn from the following one how extravagant are an 
Arab*s notions on this subject 


When ffattm's mother was pregnant she dreamed lhal she was 
asked, "Which dost thou prefer ^ generous i$ou called tlatim, or 
ten like those of other foJk» boas in the hour of balUet 
brave lads and strong of limb?" and that she answered, 
" l^&w, when E^Hitini grew' pp he was wont 

to take out his food, and if be found any one to share it he 
would cat, otherwise he threw it away. His father^ seeing that 


* ImniM l^ays was one of the firMces of E^da a powcfful tribe in 
Central Arabia, 

* Aghdfii, !dx, ^ The last Iwo tina are wanting in the poem as there 
cited, but appear in the Seleeticji hroiQ the Aghdni publiabed at Bcyrmil. in 
isea, vdl. li, p, tfl. 
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he his foodp gave him a alave-giiL and a mare with her 

foaJ anil %at him to herd the camels. On reaching the pasture^ 
tladm began to search for bJ5 feUow^, hut none in ^ghi t 
then he came to the rcadp but found no one there. While he 
was thus engaged he descried a party of riders on the road and 
went to meet tbenL youlhp” they, "^hast tbon aught to 
enterEain ciS withal V He answered : '^Do ye ask me of tnler- 
tainment when ye see tbe camels?" Now^ these riders were 
‘Alwd b. aJ^Abro^ and Bisbr b. Abt KMziin and Nabigha al- 
Ohnby&nip and they were on their way io IGng Nu'^mim' H6lam 
slaughtered three esmeU for thenip whereupon 'Abid said: 
desired no entertainment save miih, but if thou must needs charge 
tbywlf with something morep a single ycmog she-camcl would have 
sufficed us." IjAtim replied : ^^That I know, but seeing diEfereot 
faces and diverse fashions ! thought ye were not of the Sime 
country, and I wished that each ctf you shonld mention what ye 
saw, on retnrning homo.'' So they spoke verses in praise of huti 
and celebrated Ids gcnerosily, and Hitim said: ■* 1 wished to bestow 
3 kindness upon you, but your bounty is greater than mine. I 
swear to God that I wilt hamstring every camel in the herd unless 
ye come forward and divide them among youTSeives." The poets 
did as he desiredp and each man received ninety-nine camels: then 
they proceeded on their joumey to Nu*m^, When IJdtim's father 
heard of this he came to him and asked^ "Where are the camels ? 

O my fatherp'' TCplied filitim, by means of them t have conferred 
on thee cv<erlasting fame and honour that vriU cleave to thee like the 
ring of the rinj^ove, and men wxU always bear in mind some verse 
cf poetry in which we me praised. This Is thy recompense for the 
camelsw'' On hearing these words his father saich “ Didst thou with 
my camels thus I" " Yes.'" *' By Godp 1 will never dwell with thee 
again.'' So be went forth with his family, and ^athn was left alone 
with h IS slavc-girl and bis mare and the mare's foal* 

We arc told that daughter was led a$ a caprivc 

before the Prophet and thus addressed him : Muhammad^ 

mv sire is dead, and be who would have come to plead for me 
]£ gone. Release me,, if h seem good to thee, and do not let the 
Arabs rejaict at my misfortmte ^ for I am the daughter of 
the chieftain of my people. My father was wont to free the 
captive^ uid protect those near and dear to hini, and entertain 

* nri, 98, IL 5-20. 


- See p. 45 ?wiq. 
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the guest, And SAtbfy the hungiy, and console the afflicted, and 
give hxKJ and greeting to aU j, and never did he turn away 
any who sought a boon, 1 am daugh- 

ter.* The Prophet (on whom be the Messing 
tiiftPrapbAL ptacc of God) answered her I “O maiden, 

the true bdiever is such as thou hast described. Had thy 
father been an Islamite, vcnly we shoiJd have said, “ God have 
mercy upon himt” Let her go,* he continued, ^for her sire 
loved noble manner^ and God loves them likewise/ '* * 

Hitim was & poet of some jrepace.“ The foUowiiig lines are 
addressed to his wife^ Mlwiyya i — 


Q daughter oi * Abdullah and MiJik and him who wore 
The two fobes of Yemen stofi—the hero that rode the rtraop 
When thou hast prepared the meaJp entreat to parlahe thereof 
A guest—1 am not the man to eat, like a churl, aJonc—; 

Some traveller thro' the night, or houae-neighbour j tor in 
sooth 

1 fear the reproachful talk of mea after 1 am gone. 

The guesfs slave am 1| 'til true, ai long as he MdeS with me^ 
Althoagb in mj nature else no trait of the slave Is shown/'* 


Here it will be convenient to make a short digr^oo in 
order that the reader may obtain, if not a complete view, at 
least some glimpses of the postdon and induence 
of women in Pre-islamic sociciy* On the whole, 
their position was high and their influence gnatt* 
They were free to choose their husbands, and could re turn, if 
iil-treated or displeased, to their own people j in some cases 


* ARhdni, 3cvi, 97 . L 5 sqq. 

* His D{i^n h^ been edited with translatiiHi arHl nrotes hy F. SdintthceA 


(Ldpxig, 1097), 

^ 729, The hem mentioned in thn vvrwt la ^Amir b, 

C^yinlr of' Bahdali On a certiin occmJm, when envojm fram !hc 
Aroint tiib« were assembled « Vtr*, Kmg MuwUiir b. Mi' al-ami 
prfldiii:cd twa piccr* ol cloth of Veawn and s»id, “ Lei him whewe (ribc 
is Doblct rise np tsltc them.'* Tberanpon liood forih^ and 

wnippinf one piece roimd bis misl and the other over hii shouJileii. 
lairicd ofi Ibc prize tttK hz I t rPgrrt . 
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(hey even oSered thcnsdves in marriage and had the right of 
divorce. They were regarded not as slaves and chatteLs^ but as 
equals and companions. They inspired the poet to sing and 
the warrior to fight. The chivalry of the Middle Ages is, 
perhaps, ultimately traceable to heathen Arabia. “Knight- 
errantry, the riding forth on horseback in search of adventures, 
the rescue of captive maidens, the succour rendered everywhere 
to women in adveisity—ail these were essentially Arabian 
ideas, as was the very name of eAitw/ry, the connection of 
honourable conduct with the horsc-rider, the man of noble 
blood, the cavalier,”* But the nobility of the women is not 
only reilected in the heroism and devotion of the men ; it 
stands recorded in song, in legend, and in history, Fitima, 
the daughter of Khurshuh, was one of three noble matrons 
who bore the title 'the Mothers 

iHHiaCL of Heroes.* She had seven sons, three of whom, 
viz., Rahl* and ‘ Umira and Anas, were called 
'the Perfect’ {al-Kamala), One day Hamal b, Badr the 
Fazdriie raided the Band 'Abs, the tribe to which Fiiima 
belonged, and made her his prisoner. As he led away the 
camel on which she was mounted at the time, she cried : 

“ Man, thy wits are wandering. By God, if thou take me 
capdve, and if we leave behind us this hiE which b now 
fiona. surely there will never he peace 

the sons of Zjy^d ” {ZiyJd was 
the name of her husband), “because people will 
say what they please, and the mere suspicion of evil is 
enough.” “ 1 will Girry ihee oE;” said he, “ that thou mayest 
herd tny camels” When Fafima knew that she was certainly 
his prisoner she threw herself headlong from her came! and 
died ; so did she fear to bring dishonour on her sons."" Among 
the names which have become proverbial for loyalty we find 

’ Lady Aime and Sir, Willrid ftltmt, Th* Sewtn Go/dAi OJtt at Paiatt 
lntrod 4 JCtM>iir P- 14- ^ 

” /If KTI, U. ID-|6v 
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chose of two women, Fulcayha and Umm Jamti. As to 
Fulcayha, it is relaccd that her dansmcn, having b«n raided by 
the brigand Sulaytc b, Sulaka, resolved to attaclE 

him ; but ^incc Jie was a nmncr^ on ihc 

advice of one of thdr shavkbs they waited until he had gone 
down to the water aud quenched his thirst for iJiey knew that 
he would Ihcn be imable to run. SuUyk, however, seeing 

himself caught, made for the nearest tents and sought refuge 

with FuLayha. She threw her smock over him, and stood 
with drawn sword beEwcen him and his pursuers j and as they 
still pressed on, she tore the veil from her hair and shouted for 
help. Then her brothers came and defended Su!ayk,so that 
his life was saved.* Had space allowed, it would have been a 
pleasant task to make some further extracts from the long 
Legend of Noble Wqdicil 1 have illustrated their keen 
sense of honour and lopJty, but 1 might equally well have 
chosen examples of gradous dignity and quick intelligence and 
passionate affection. Many among ihem had the gift of 
poetry, which they besEOwed especially on the dcadj it b 
a final proof of the high character and portion of women in 
ProMamic Arabb that the hcro*s mother and sisters were 
deemed most worthy to mourn and praise him^ The praise of 
living women by their lovers necessarily takes a different tone j 
the physical charms of the heroine are fully described, but we 
setdoin find any appreciation of moral beauty. One notable 
exception to this rule occurs at the hegiiming of an ode by 
Shanlarj- The passage defies translation. It to quote Sir 
Charles Lyall, with whose faithful and sympathetic rendering 
of the ancient poetry every student of Arabic literature should 
be acquainted, “the most lovely picture of womanhood which 
heathen Arabia has left us, drawn by the same band that has , 
given ns, in the unrivaHed its highest ideal of heroic 

hardness and virile strength.^' * 

« Aj^hdm, rvai, 137 ^ Jl S-io. Frcytaa. Arat^m pTutKrbia, vol, U. p- 834^ 

“ 4iuu#t Arabian P= 
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UMAYMA. 

•■Sbc clmnncd tii«, tdUog bashfully her faoe^ 

Keeping with quiet looks an even pace i 
&3inc iost thing seem to seek her downcast eyes: 

Aside she bends not—softly she replies^ 

Ere dawn she carries forth her meal-na gift 
To hungry wives in days 4l dearth and thrift 
Ko breath of blame op to her tent is boroe^ 

VtTitte many neighbour's is the bouse of scorn. 

Her hnsbaiid fears no gossip fraught with shame, 

For pure and boly is UEnayma^s namei 

Joy of his hearty to her be need not say 

When evening brings bUn home —■* Where passed the day } ' 

Stender swxd futl in torn, of perfect height, 

A very fay were she, if beauty might 
Tran^orm a child of earth solo a fairy sprite I ■ 

Only in the freedom of the desert could the character thus 
exquisitely delineated bloom and ripen. These verses, taken 
by themselves, arc a sufficient answer to any one who would 
maintain that Islam has increased the social inAucncc of 
Arabian women^ although in some respects it may have raised 
them to a higher level of civilisation*^ 

There is> of course, another side to all this. In a land 
where might was generally right, and where 

^^the simple plan 

That he sboutd take who has tbe power 
And be should keep who can,^ 

was all but universally adopted, it would have been strange if 
ibe weaker sex had not often gone to the wall. The custom 
which prevailed in the ydfiiliyys of burying female infants 
alive, revolting as it appears to tis, was due partly to the 
frequent famines with which Arabia is a^icted through lack 
of rain, and partly to a perverted sense of honour. Faihcrs 

M cd. TherbrckeK p. 

* See Gakbihtr, Mukammidawitdke Sludiett, Part H* p. ^ »qq. 
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r»r«d lest they should have useless mouths to feed, or lest 
they should incur disgrace In consequence of their daughters 
being made prisoners of mr. Hence the birth of 
iMauiiictiie. ^ (laughter was reckoned calamitous, as we read 

in the iCoran X “ Thij &ttrihutt daughim tinto G«/—/ur k 
it fritm Him for thfmthiis thty dnirt thm net. fFhm 

0 ftmak child is mn^anicd U of ihmj hh fact Ari™ 
turathJkUf: hidsi hh pfopk j/ thi had 

nnvs^ thiniiitg—^Sha/i I i«/ thi child is my dhgr^rt sr micr 
it in ihs dutt f ^ 1 It was said pfoverbially. The 

despatch of daughters is a kindness and “The burial of 
daughters is a noble deed/*^ Islam put an end to this 
barbarity^ which is expressly forbidden by the Koran , Kili 
nst jsur MMrsn in fiar ^ impsvrrifhmtnt ; will prtmidffir 
them and fir ysu : verily their AilUngv^iSi u great ^if,” 3 Perhaps 
the most touching lines in Arabian poetry are those in whach a 
either struggling with poveaty wishes that his daughter may 
dte before hint and thus be saved from the hard mercies of 
her relatives 


the poor MAhTS DAUGHTER 

" But for Umayma's sake 1 oc^er had grievod to want nor 
braved 

Night’s blackest horror to bring home the morsel that aae 
craved. 

Now my dcsite is loBgtii of days because [ know too well 
The orphan girl's hard lot. with kin unkind eeforoed to dweU. 

I dread that some day poverty will overtake my child, . 
And «haTn«. beiail her when eiposcd to wciy passion wild.* J 


^ trit 

■ Prevtag^, Pm'SrbiiiT voL I, ^ ^ 

I Kono, avii, 33 . Qf baair 6-9 (» deswpUoc of Ibe Ud 
“ Whev i*r eM bitritJ aiivt fbaii be asi-td fi>r mkat twtme iht Wf ■ 

* UtenUy: "Ami mac ibt veU from (bee, ai thoojtli she wcae} tteab on 
a bntcber’f boaid," it, defcoerteM, ibandoned tn ibe irtl*cciccr. 
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She wishes mo to live, but I nmst wish her dead, woe's me s 

Death is the ooblest wooer a heJpLess maid csa see. 

1 fear an oceJt may be harsliji a brother be tinlundf 

Whoa 1 would never speak a word th^ rankled in her mLod."'^ 

And another says :— 

*^Wcru not my httle daughters 
Like soft chicks huddling by me^ 

Tbrotigh tartb and all Its waters 
To wlo‘'bread would 1 roam froei 

Our children among us goingj 
Onr very hcsuls they be; 

The wind upon thcci bfowlug 
Would banish sleep from men"* 

amo ” : these words of the poet might serve as an 
Bedouin ethics. For, if the bcatJien Arab was, as 
we have seen, a good friend to his friends, he had 
in the same degree an intense and deadly feeling 
of hatred towards his enemies. He who did not 
strike back when struck was re^rded as a coward. No 
honourable man could forgive an injury or fill to avenge 
it An Arab, smarting under the loss of some camels driven 
ofif by raiders, said of his kin who refused to help him, 

*■ For all their numbers, they are good for naughty 
My people^ agaiiut harm however light: 

They pardon wrong by evildoers wrougbl* 

Malice with lovingkindncss they requite^**** 

The last verse, which wouEd have been high praise in the 

* ^oiBiluT, 140. AJlhough thcM verse* Art not f^e-L$laiinc, and txlong 
in tact tu a comparplively late period of lilatOp they are sufiUc^nlJy P^gan 
In reding Eo be tiled in tu* oupuechon^ The auEhor, !shiq b. Kbaiaf 
lived tmder the Caliph (^13-553^ Ife imbted his adopted 

daughter^for nmayiua wps his sistcr^B Child—and wrote an ckgy on her 
whidi is presei-ved In ifae J^mi? of al-Mwbarrad, p. 715, t 7 sqq„ and has 
bteu Eranslaledp together with the verses now in question, by Sir Charles 
Lyall, A ndcHt A ratiatt PMiiy, pp ^ 

■ ^diudro, 14J. Lyall, p, aH 


“ Odi Ct 
epitome of 
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mouth of a Chriscun or Muhamniadan moralist conveyed 
to those who heard it a shamefid reproach. The approved 
method of dealing with an enemy is set forth plainly enough 
in the foJbwmg lines:— 

^ Homble him who hiunbl^ tliee^ close the/ be your kindred- 
ship; 

II thou caast not humble hiuip wait till he is In thy ^ip. 

Friend bim while thou nmst % strike hard when thou hast him 
on the hfp.^* 

Above alJj blood called for blood. This obligation Uy 
heavy on tlie conscience of the pagan Arabs. Vengeance, 
with them, was “almost a physical necessity^ 
which if it be not obeyed will deprive Its 
Subject of sleep, of appetite, of hcaJeh.” It was a tormenting 
thirst which nothing would quench except blood, a disease 
of honour which might be described as madness, although 
it rarely prevented the sufierer from going lo work with 
coolness and drcumspectioq. Vengeance was taken upon 
the murderer, if po^ible, or else upon one of his fellow^ 
tribesmenp Usually this ended the matter, but in tome cases 
it was the beginning of a regular blood-^feud in which the 
entire kin of both parties were involved ; as, the murder of 
Kulayb led to the Forty Years' War between Bakr and 
TagbliL* The slain man’s next of kin might accept a 
blood-wit {iiija), commonly paid in camels — the coin of 
the counEry^—as atonement for him. If they did so, however, 
It was apt to be cast in their teeth that thej' preferred milk 
sbocamets) to blood.a The true Arab foeling is 
expressed in verses like these:— 

^Wlth the sword wiU 1 wasli my shame away^ 

Let God's doom bring on me what it may P * 


■ f^mndia, jsi. * See p. 55 iqq* 

> Cf, tlUckert'a vol. ip p.6l * ^amdidfS^ 
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It wu believed ebat until vengc^te had been taken for 
the dead man, bis spirit appeared above hb tomb in the 
shape of an owl {hiim or sadi^ crying (“Give 

me to drink But ideas of vengeance were bound up 
with the Past far more than wish the Future. The shadowy 
after-life counted for little or nothing beside the deeply-rooted 
memori^ of fuihcfly iflection, filial picty^ and brotherhood 
in arms* 

Though liable to abuse, the raugh-and-ready justtce of 
the vendetta had a Salutary effect in restraining those who 
would otherwise have indulged their lawless instincts without 
fear of punishment^ From our point of view, howeveTj Its 
interest is not so much that of a primitive Institurion as of a 
pervading ctcmenc in old Arabian life and literature. Full^ or 
even adequate,, illustration of this topic would carry me far 
beyond the limits of my plan* I have therefore selected from, 
the copious luaierial preserved in the j 5 wi sf Smgs a character¬ 
istic story which tdls how Qays b. at-Kharim took vengeance 
on the murdereis of his father and his grandfather.^ 

ft is related on the authority of Abu 'Ubayda Gnu “^Adi b. ^Amn 
ihc gruidfather of Qays, was slain by a man named M^Uk belong- 
log fn the Banu *Amr b. ‘^Amir b. Rabl^ b. ^Amir b* 
^'sa'a; and his father, Kha^ b. ‘Adi, by one of 
the ^nij ^Abd a]-Qays who Were settl(^ iu Hajar. 
IQiatiin died before avenging bis father, *Adi, when 
Qays was but a young lad. The mother of Qays, fearing that he 
would ^Uy forth to seek vengeance for the blood of hJs father and 
his grandfather and perisbp went to a mound of dust beside the 
door of their dwelling and laid stoues on ib and began to say to 
Qays^ " This is the grave of thy father and thy grandfathcT ; ^ and 
Qays never doubted hut that it was so. He grew up strong in 
the arms, and One day he hod a tussle with a youth of the Bau^ 
who said to him: By God, thou wodd'st do better to 
turn the strength of thine arms against the shyers of thy father and 
grandfather instead of putting it forth upon me*^ " Ami who are 
their slayers "Ask fhy mother,, she will teU tbee," So Quya 

• ii, 160 , L ii-i&i, I r-p. 13 sq^.df the Beyrdul Selection. 
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toolc \u5 swofd and set its hilt on the grc^ond md its edge between 
his two bricastSp and said to his motiier : ** Who killed nij f:ither and 
my grandfather f** “ They died as people die^ and these are their 

graves ia the camping-groimd.” “ By GimIj verily thou wilt tell me 
who slew them or 1 wtU bear with my whole weight npon this sword 
nntd it cleaves through my back.^ Then she told binir and Qays 
Swore that he would never rest tinti] he had slain their alayeisi. “ O 
my son/ said she^ " Malika who IcLLEod thy gcandfatfaer, is ot the 
same folk as Khidisb b. Zuhayr, and thy father nnee bestowed 
a kJndncSS on Khld^p for which he is gratefuL Go, then^ to him 
and take counsel with him touching tMne affair and ask Mm to help 
thce.-^ So Qays set cut immediately^ and when he came to the 
garden where hia water-camcl was watering bis date-paluosj he 
smote the cord (of the bucket) with his sword and cut it, so that the 
bucket dropped into the well^ Then he took bold of the cameTs 
head, and loaded the beast with two sacks of date^ aiKl said : 
'* Who will care lor this old woman (mcaniiig his motliir} " In my 
absence f If I die. Jet bim pay ber oKpenses out of this gardeni aod 
on her death it ahaJl bo his own ; but if I livCi my property will 
return to me, and he shaU have as many cf its dales as he wishes to 
eaL“ One of his folk criedf I am for it,"' so Qays gave him the 
garden and set forth to inquire concerning Khid^h. He was told 
to look for him at Kfarr aJ-^ahrdn, but not hnding him in his tentp he 
alighted beneath a treop M Ihc of which the guests of Khid^h 
used to sheltcTp and called to the wife of Khidashp Is there any 
food ? Now, when she came up to Mm, she admired bis eomcli- 
□ess—for he was exceeding fair of couAtenance—and said : ** By 
Ckidp, we have no fit entertainment for thee, but only dales,*" He 
replied, *' 1 care not, bring ont what thou hash" So she sent to him 
dates in a large measure and Qays took a single date and 

ate half of it and put back the other half in the and gave 
orders that the should be hrought in to the wife of KMdaib j 
then he departed on some buriness. When Khidash returned and 
his wife told the news of Qays^ be said, ** This is a man who 
would render his person sacred."^ While he sAi there wilb Ms wife 
eating fresh ripe dates, Qays returned on camel-back ; and Khidash, 
when he saw the foot of the approaching rider, said to his wife, Is 
this thy guest ?" Yes."' '^Tis as though bis foot were the foot of 


* The Bedouim consider that any one who has ealen of their food or 
has touchjcd the cope of Iheir tent li entitled to claim their prutectiun. 
Such a pervoQ » caJJed dnibhjT. See Burckhardt, cn th£ 
fLondon, ihjJh voL 1, |M0e sqq. and 329144. 
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my good ftieiid, Kb^Lm tlie Yathri b\ to,** Q3.y% drew aigh, and stfttok 
the tent-rope with the pomt of hla spear^ and begged leave lo come 
in. Having obtained permission, he entered to tChidish and told 
his lineage and Informed him of what had passed^ and asked him to 
help and advise him in Ms affair^ Kliid^ bade hinj welcome, and 
recalled the tdndncss which he had of his faLher^ and sUd, As to 
this afEair„ titjJf I have been expecting it of thee for some time. 
The slayer of thy grandfather is a cousin of mine, and I will 
old thee against hini. When we are assembled in onr meeUiig- 
placCi f will sit beside him and talk with hinit and when 1 strike h^ 
thigh,do thou spring on him and slay,him.** himself relates: 

^^Accompanied by Khlddsh^ 1 approached him imlit I stood over his 
head v?hcn Khid^h sat with him, and as soon as he struck the man's 
thigh I smote his head with a sword named Dktt (the 

Two-ringed). “ His folk rushed on me to slay me, but IfMdash come 
between us^ crying, ’ Let him alone, for^ by God, he has slain none 
hut the slayer cf his grandfather/ ” Then Khid^h called for one of 
his comets and mounted U> and started with Qays to £nd the 
'Abdite who killed his father. And when they were near Hajor 
Khiddsh advised him to go and inquire after this man* and to say to 
him when he discovered him: ** I encountered a brigand of thy 
people who robbed me of some articles, and on asking who was tht 
chieftain of his people 1 was directed to thee. Go with me,, then, 
that thou mayest take from him my properly^ If^" KMdi^h 
continued, ** he fodow thee unattended^ thon wilt gain thy desire cf 
him ; bat should he bid the others go with thee, laugh, ofid if he 
ask why thou laughest^ say, *With the noble does not as thou 
dostj but when be Is c^lcd to a brigand of his people, he goes forth 
alone with his whip, not with Ms sword i and the brigandi when he 
sees him gives him every thing that he took, in awe of him.' If he 
^ hall dismiss Ms friends^ thy course is dear ^ but if he sboJl refuse 
to go without thenit bring him to me nevertheless, for I hope that 
thou wilt slay both lum and them.'' So Khidash stationed himself 
under the shade of a tree* while Qays went to the ^Abdite and 
addressed Mm as Khidaih had prompted ; and the man's sense of 
honour was touched to the quick* SO that he sent uway his friends 
and went with ^ya And when ©ays come back to Khid^h, the 
latter sMd to him, ” Choose* O Qays I SSiaLI 1 help thee or shah [ 
take thy pkee?” Qays answ'pred, "I desire neither of these 
alternatives^ but if be slay me, let Mm not slay thee I ” Then he 
rushed upon him and wounded Mm in the £ank and drove his hmee 
through the otber side, and he fell dead ou the spot When Qays 
hod Mushed with Mm, Klud^ said, “ If we flee just now, his folk 
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will puTfidjC: as X but let as go somewhere not far off, for they wiil 
never think that thou hast slain hi Oft and stayed in the neighbour¬ 
hood. No ; they will miss him and follow Ms track, and when they 
find him slain they will start lo pnrstte tia in every direotiOD, and wiU 
only retnm when they have lost hope.'^ So those two entered some 
hollows of Ihfi sand> and after staying there several chiys (for it 
happened eicactly as Khid^h had foretold)* they came forth when 
the pursuit was over, and did not cichaage a word until they 
reached the abode of Khidaslu There Qa.fi parted from him :ind 
returned to Ms own people. 

The poems relating toblMd-revcngeshowall that is best and 
much chat is Ics admirable in the heathen Arab —dr the one 
hand, his courage and resolution, his contempt of death and 
fear of dishonour, his single-minded devotion to the dead as to 
the living, his deep regard and tender a&ction for the men of 
his own flesh and blood ; on the other hand, his implacable 
temper^ his peHidioiis cnielty and reckless ferocity in hundng 
down che sbyeni, and his savage, well-nigh inhuman exultation 
over the slain* The famous Song or Ballad of Vengeance chat 
I ^hall now ai tempt to render In English verse b usually atert- 
buted to Ta’abbam Sharr“,* although some pro¬ 
nounce it to be a forgery by Khalaf sl-Ahmar, 
the reputed author of Shazifiiri’s masccrpiccc, and 
beyond doubt a marvellously skilful imixator of 
the ancient bards. Be chat as it may, che ballad h utterly 
pagan in tone and feding. Its extraordinary ment was de¬ 
tected by Goethe, who, after reading tt in a Latin transkrton, 
published a German rendering, with some fine criticism of the 
poetry^ in his PVni-sf$t&hfr Div^n^^ 1 have endeavoured to 
suggest as far as possible the metre and rhythm of the onginal, 

* See p. 8t JM/Tft 

* Stuttgart, tSi^ p. The olher rendering In ve™ with 

whioh I am a€C|uaintcdl are th£ne of Hiickert vot. i, p. 3^9) 

and Sir Charles LyaU PMiry, p^ 4&I, ] have adopted 

$!r Charles LyalTi arrangaTveet Ihe poem, and have doscly follorwed 
h\i masto'ly UiterprclalJun, From which 1 have also borrowed wme lurtia 
of phrase that eonid not he altered caeept for the wuohl 


5aa|{ □! 
VmijHfli;* 
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since tn thcscj in gpinion, it£ pcculkr is loi^geLj diicu 

The metre is that known as the ^Tail^ {Madldl^ :— 


Thus the first verse runs in Arabic :— 

Inna heU^t' | hi ^Uadlti \ Hmda 
J | md ytifaiitt. 

Of course, Arabic pTOSodj differs radically from English, 
but mutath muiamia several couplets in the following version 
the third., eighth, and ninth) will be found to correpond 
exactly with their model. As has been said, however, my 
object was merely to suggest the abrupt metre and the heavy, 
emphatic cadences, so that 1 have been able to give variety to 
the vcisc, and at the same time to retain that aitisdc fieedom 
without which the translator of poetry cannot hope to satisfy 
dtber himseir or any one else. 

The poet tells how he was suimnoned to avenge his uncle, 
slain by the tribesmen of Hudbayl« he describes the dead 
man*s heroic character, the foray in which he fell, his former 
triumphs over the same enemy, and finally the terrible ven¬ 
geance taken for him.’ 

the glen there a murdered man is lying— 

Not in vain for vengeance hb blood is crying. 

He hath left me the load to bear aod departed; 

1 take up the load and bear it true-hearted.' 

I, bU sister's son, the bloodshed inhedtr 
I whi?se knot none looseS;, stubborn of spirit;^ 

Glowering darkly, shame's deadly out-wiper^ 

Like the serpent spitting venom^ the viper* 


* The Anhic Icjt w'iU be fmmd £d the ^amdsUf pL 

* ThjA and the tollawiqig verse are generally taken to be a ducrfplian 
not of the poet himself^ but of hii nephew^ The iolerpretatlon given 
above does no viodeoce to Uw SaDgungCi and greatly enhances the 
Omnatic e^ccU 
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Hard the tidlogs that befell ws, heart-breaking i 
LHtie seemod thereby the anfinish niDSt achieg. 

Fata hath robbed me—still is Fate fierce and froward— 

Of a hero whi^se friend ne^er caUed him coward: 

As the warm sun was be in wintry weather, 

'Neath the Dog-star shade and codaess together: 

Spare of flaok—yet this in him showed not meanness; 
Open-handed, fuU of boldness and keenness: 

Firm of purpose^ cavalier unafifrighted-^ 

Courage rode with liiiii and with him alighted; 

Mtn his bountyt a bursting cloud of laiu-water ; 

Lion glim when he leaped to the slaughter. 

Flowing hair, long robe his folk saw aforetime, 

But a lean-hauncbcd well was he in war-bme. 

SaTOuns two he had, untasted by no men t 
Honey to bis friends and gall to his foemenJ 
Fear he rode nor recked what should betide him s 
Save his d«p-notched Yemen blade, none beside Mm* 

Oh, the warriors g?rt with swords good for sighing 
Like the ieviii, when they drew them, outflashing I 
Through the noonday heat they fared: theiij benighted. 
Farther fared> till at dawning they alighted.* 

Breaths of sleep th^ sipped ; and then, while they nodded, 
Ttiou didst scare them: Lo, they scattered and scudded^ 
Vengeance wreaked wo npoo them, unforgiviog : 

Of the two scarce was left a soul living.* 

Ay> if braised his glaive^s edge 'ttsas in tokuo 
That by him miny a time tbeir own was broken. 

Oft he made them kneel down by force and cunning— 
Kneel on jags where the foot is tom wilb i^Mng* 

Many a mom in diellcr ho took them napping; 

After killing was the rieviug and rapiue. 

They have gotten of me a roasting— 1 tire not 

Of desiring them tiU me they desire noh 

First, of focinen^s blood my spear deeply drinkeUi, 

Then a second time, deep in, it sinketM 


* In the arigiua] this and the pieceding verse are transpoMd. _ 

' Althou^ the pocfi nnrie was Wiled in this niuUught, the snrpris^ 
party iiilered sercfely. "The two dbm" belonged M the great tr£E» oi 
Hudhayl, which it mentioned in ihe pcnnitimale vcr«. 
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Lawful DOW to me la wine^ long forbidden : 

Sore uiy struggle ere the ban wai o'cmddcni*' 

, Potcr me winOp O son oF 'Amr I t would taste it. 

Since with grief for mine uncle I am wasted. 

O'or the faElen of Hndhnyl stands screaming 
The hyena f Aee the wolTs teeth gleaming! 

Dawn will hear the flap of wings^ wUI discover 
Vidnirea treading corpses^ too gorged to hover*" 

All the viriues which enter into the Arabian canccpticm 
of Honour were regarded not as personal qualities inherent 
or acquired, bui as hereditary posscssmns which a 

*^S?S bj^ ™ji derived from his ancestors^ and held in trust 
fuu« iDoaiiy. might transmic them untarnished to his 

dscendants* It is the desire to uphold and emulate the 
fame of his forbear^ rather than the hope of winning 
[omLortaiity for hitnself, that causes the Arab “to say the 
say and do the deeds of the noble/' Far from sharing the 
^ntiment of the Scots peasant—a man's a man for a* chat ” 
—he looks askance at merit and renown unconsecrated by 
tradition. 

The glories that have grown up with the gra^ 

Can match not those Inherited of 

Ancestral rcEiown (Jhatait) is sometimes likened to a strong 
casde built by sires for their sons, or to a Lofty mountain 
which defies attack.3 T’he poets are fuU of boastings 
(jnq^iAir) and revilings in which they loudly pro¬ 

claim the nobility of their own ancestor^ and try to blacken 
those of thdr enemy without any regard to decorum. 

It was my intention to add here some generaJ remarks on 
Arabian poetry as compared with that of the Hebrews, the 

* It waif cListomary faf the avenger io tak? a aalcmn vow that he 
would drink iio wine before aixacnpluhing hia vengeance. 

» Ihc Ufiei tran»Jaicd below fiutu the Mu'allsqa of lliiiib* 


TNE MU^ALLAQAT 


tOE 

Fersianft, ajisJ our owu^ but since ecamplr isbctier than prctcpi 
I will now turn directly to those celebrated odes which are 
wdl known by the title of or * Suspended Poems,’ 

CO aJI who take the slighiesc inceresi in Arabic Llicracurc,^ 
Mu^allaqa (plural^ Mu^alhqii) ** is most likdy derived from 
the word meaning *a precious thing or a thing held in 
high esttmacion,’ either because one ^ hangs on ^ tenaciously id 
it, or because it is * bung up ’ in a place of honour^ or in a 
conspicuous place^ in a treasury or store-house*”* In course 
of time the exact signification of was forgotten, and 

it became necessary to find a plausible explanation, 
ffence arose the legend, which frequent repetition 
has made f^itiar, that the ^Suspended Poems* 
were so called from having been hung up in the Ka*ba on 
account of their merit ^ chat this discinedon was awarded 
by the judges at the fair of *Uka^, near Mecca, where 
poets met in rivalry and redted their choicest productions ^ 
and that the successful compositions, before being afiixed 
cq the door of the fCa^ba, were transcribed in letters ot 
gold upon pieces of fine Egyptian lincn.i Were these staic-^ 

■ Hie best editinq of Um isSir Charles LyaU't (jI Ofmmiaiary*' 

on Ten i^ncienf Poonst CalLutta^ wbkh dimtuns iq a^iditjon 

Iq the se^cn Mu*aii^ 4 t three odeA by A'sha,^ Nabigbi, atid ^ Abid K al-Ahra^. 
NuJdcke has tran-sl^ted Ere Mu^allaqaa (omitting^ I hose oi Jmru" u* 
l-Qays and with a Oermln commentary, Sikun^A^frUklt dirr 

Akad. def Wisi£ttS£jM/kn in irieni PhU.-Halsfr. Kiasstf volt 140-144 
(i% 9 -[ 90 [) I ihiiift by lar tbe heal traoslation for aiodent?;, No nlJs- 
factory veruon in English pmc has hitherto appeared but I may call 
atUintibp to the fine and gdginaft though lomewbat free, rendering into 
liingljah vtTse by Lady Anne Blunt aiKt Wiilrld ^cawen Blunt (Tfcs ^ 

Ofki Arabia^ Loisdon, 190^)^ 

■ Aimtni Araiftan InliodacHdn, p. xHv^ Many other Interpret 

taUons tiavc been luggesied—* The Poems written down from oral 
^fidatiem' (K^an Krcmer}, 'The Hehly bejewelled' lAhiwaxdti; ‘The 
Pendants/ as thoni^ti they were pearls un a necJ^tace (A. MiUlert^ 

^ The belief that the were written in ktiers of gold kkois 

in have arisen from a nEHinderslandinf of the name Mudkbabdi or 
Miicllufhkabdt fhe Gilded Poema) which ii HmetiEiics given tnthem 
ia tpben of their caiceUcncc, Jutil as the Greeks ^ve the title fni 
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ittcncs true, we should expect them to be conlirmed by some 
allusion m ihe early literature. But as a matter ofiFaci ncEhing 
of the kind is mentioned in the Koran qr in religious tradidon^ 
in the ancient histories of Mecca, or in such works as the 
Kit^bu which draw thdr information from old and 

trustworthy sources.' Almost the firs* authority who ftfcjrs to 
the legend is the grammarian Ahmad al-Nahhis (f 949 a,d.), 
and by him it is stigmatised as entirely gronndlcss. Moreover, 
although it was accepted by scholars like Reiske, Sir VV. Jones, 
and even De Sacy, it is incredible in itself. Hengstenberg, in 
the Prolegomena to his edition of the Mu'aliaqs of Imru'u 
^l^Qays {Bonn, 18^3) asked some pertinent questions t Who 
were the judged and how were they appointed f Why were 
only these seven poems thus disdnguished ? His further 
ohjeccion, that the art of writing was at that time a rare accom¬ 
plishment, does not carry so much weight as be attached to 
it, hut the story b suf&ciently rehiced by what we know of 
the character and customs of the Arabs in the sixth century 
and afterwards. Is ic conceivahic that the proud sons of the 
desert could have submit red a matter so nearly touching their 
tribal honour, of which they were jealous above all things, to 
external arbitmtion, or meekly acquiesced in the partial verdict 
of a court sitting in the neighbourhood of Mecca, which would 
certainly have shown scant oonsideratian for competitarx 
belonging to distant clans f» 

However is to be explained, the name is not 

concemporary with the poems themselves. In all probability 
they were so entitled by the person who first chose them 

to a poem attributdi to Fythag)(>rai. Hiot squx the Ma'‘4dXaqdt 

were redkU at 'UMf i& enoi^jgh and k definitdy affirmed in Ihe 

caac of 'Amr h Kulthiiiti ix, 1 ^ 3 ). 

legend hrft appears in at-Farid {ol.ef Cairo, 1393 

voL p- tl 6 pi tbn 'Abdl Rabbthir who dint in a^d. 

» Sm the fistrodnetion lo riSIdcIce^E ii*r £>fln^jriK dn 

dxralUft (HamiEivEr, p. xvii aq^.^ and ti&article ' 

in the EMCjpdopadui Britannim* 
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out of innumerable otlicrs and embodied them in a serpante 
coliccdon« This is generally alio wed to have been Rammid 
al-Riwija, a Antons rhapsodist who flounshed in 
the latter dap of the Umayyad dynas^ty, and 
died about 772 in the reign of the *Abhistd 
Caliph MahdL What principle guided Hammad in his choke 
we do not knoWi. Noldekc conjeetiires that be was influenced 
by the face that all the Mu^allaq^t are tong poems—they arc 
sometimes called *The Seven Long Poems* al~Tiw^!) 

—for in time little of the ancient Arabian poetry 

survived in a state even of relative comptecencBS* 

It must be confessed that no rendering of the 
can fiimlsb European readers with a just idea of the originals^ 
a liictal version least of all. They contain much 
that only a fiili commentary can mske intcLLigiblei 
nmeh that to modern taste is absolutely incon¬ 
gruous with the poetic style. Their finest pictures of Bedouin 
life and manners often appear uncouth or grot^ue, because 
without an intimate knowledge of the land and people it Is 
impossible for tis to see what the poet intended to convey, or 
to appreciate the truth and beauty of its expression ; while the 
artificial framework, rhe narrow range of subject as well as 
treatment, and the frank realism of the whole strike us at 
once. In the following p^ges I shall give some account of 
the Aiu^alkqit and their author^ and endeavour to bring out 
the characceristlc qualities of each poem by selecting suitable 
passages for tfansbtion.* 

The oldest and most femous of the Mu^nihqif is that of 
Imru*u '1-Qay% who was descended firora the ancient kings of 
Yemen.’ Hs grandJather was King liiiith of Kinda, the 
antagonist of Mundbir lU, King of HIra, by whom be was 

■ it ii wdl kaown t]iai the of tbe vefSca In lUe » tliej 

have down to us, is frequently cooFused, and lital Uic aniEibcr of 
vari^His rcadiegii ts v^y ! have generaliy followed the hurt and 

arrangcmeQl adopted hy NSiIdefce in lus GemuLn Urandalion. 
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defi^ccd and tlam.* On I;]iritli^s death, the onnfcdcraCf 
which he had hulk up split asunder^and hifi sons divided among 
themselves the difterent tribes of which it was 
composed^ H ujr, the poet's father, ruled for some 
time over the Band Asad in Central Arabia, but 
finally^ they revolted and put him to death, “The duty of 
avenging his murder fdl upon Imru'u ‘J-Qajs, who is repre- 
^nced us the ortly capable prince of his ^ family; and the 
few historical data which we have regarding him relate to his 
adventures while bent upon this vengeance.” a They are told 
at considerable length in the Kkd^it but need not 

detain us here* Suffice it to say that his efforts to punish the 
rebeka who were aided by Mundhir, the hereditaty foe of his 
house, met with little succe^. He ihcn sec out for Constan- 
tinopie, where he was favourably received by the Emperor 
Justinian, who desired to see the power of Kinda re^tabfished 
as a thorn in the side of his Persian rivals. The emperor 
appointed him Pbylarch of Palestine, but on his way thither he 
died at Angora (about 540 A.n,)^ Se is said to have perisbed, 
like Ncssus^ from putting on a poisoned robe sent to him as a 
.gift by Justinian, with whose daughter he had an intrigue. 
Hence he Is sometimes called ^Thc Man of the Ulcers* 
(Dhii 'I-QuHih). 

Many fabulous traditions surround the romantic figure of 
Imru’u *]:-QaySw 3 According to one story, he was banished by 
fils father, who despised him for being a poet and was enraged 
by the scandals to which his love adventure gave rUe* 
Imru*u *J-Qays left bis home and wandered from tribe to tribe 
with a company of outcasts like himself, leading a wild lif^ 
which caused him to be known as * The Vagabond Prince' 
When the news of his father*s death 

* Set yupwa. * Andffrii Arabian p. lO^ 

> Set the aeeotmt of hu life (accordini; to the t-A£hdKll In 

l£ Dtwran edited witn tranfitatian ajid notei bf Uarnd 

IdacGuckJn dt Slant (Parf^ k^S7)p PP^ f-St * ^nd In Amnikais, der Dickicr 
uftd M^nig by Friedrich Riickert iSioltgari and Tabingcxii 1643). 
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reached him he cried, father wasted my youth, and now 

that 1 am old he has laid y pon me the burden of blood-re^etige* 
Wine to-day, btisiness to-morrow J ” Seven nights he con- 
dnued the carouse 5 then he swore not 10 eat Hesh^ nor drink 
winCj nor use ointment^ nor touch woman, nor wash his 
head until his vengeance was accomphshed. In the valJey 
of TaMla, north of Najrin, there was an idol called Dhu 
*]-fChalafa much reverenced by the heathen ArabSi intru u 
’l-Qays vtsiced this oracle and con^ltcd it in the ordinary way, 
by drawing one of three arrows entitled ‘the Commanding/ 

* thc Forbidding/ and * the Waiting/ He drew the second, 
whereupon he broke the arrows and dashed them an the face 
of the idol, exclaiming with a gross imprecation, if thy 
lather had been skin, thou would^st not have hindered me f ” 
Imni'u ^“Qays is almost universally reckoned the greatest 
of the Pre-iskmic poets, Mul^aromad described him as * their 
ladcr to Hell-fire,’ while the Caliphs ^Oniar and *AU, 
odium thtol&gi^m notwithstanding, extolled his genius and origin¬ 
ality.* Coming to the itself, European critics have 

vied with «rb ocher in praisittg its exquisite diccian and 
splendid images, the sweet flow of the verse, the charm and 
variety of the painting, and, above all, die feeling by which iti 
is Inspired of the joy and glory of youth. The passage trans- 
kted betow is taken from the first half of the poem, in which 
love is the prevailing theme ^ 

" Onccp on Ihe hill^ she mocked ai me and swore^ 

'‘This hour 1 leave tbec to retum oo mone.^ 


^ be was fwt„ hnwever* the lavenlar of Ibc Arabian as 

dc^bed above |p, 7<i Bqq.) 4ippcari fram Iht fact that he mculions in one 
of his verset a certain Ibn Hnniim or Jba Khidh^ wixo Inlioduced;, oral 
leut made fajhinnable, liw pfrfnde with which ^memt every ode bc^inf : 
a tanicnt ovor the deserted campme-gToaml tlbn Qvtayfaa, A". pw- 

Y-Sh4*dr4, p* sap 

■ The Inilawlrtg Unea are tnwisialed frnni Amold'i odiiiad of the 
Mit'aJksqdt (Leipsict 1850)^ p. 9 flqq-p 
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Softl if f^wd] Is pkoted Id ihf miad^ 

Yd spare Fattini^ disdain imkimL 
Bec^ow my passinn slays me^ wilt ihou pari f 
Because thy wlah is law nnto mine bearl ^ 

Nay^ if ihou so mislibest augbl ip 
Shake loose my robe and let it fall down fre^L 
But ah* the di^dly pair, thy streamiEig eye^ I 
They pierce a heart that aJJ in ruin lies. 

t- 

How maiiy a noble tent bath oped its treasure 
To cnep and f have ta'^en my bll of pleasurop 
Pasalng the warders who with eager speed 
Had slain me, if tb^ might hut hush the deed^ 

What time io heaven the Pleiades anfold 
A bdt of orient gems distipct with gold. 

I entered. By the curtain there stood shoi 
Clad lightly as for sleep* and looked on mfc 
* By God/ she cried, ^ what reclts thee of the enst f 
I see thine ancient madness is not lost* 

I led her forth—she trailing as we go 
Her tiroidcred skirt* lest any footprint show-- 
Until beyond the tents the valley 
With curving dunes and many a pH^ bank. 

Then with both liands I drew her head to mine. 

And lovingly the damsel did incline 

Her slender waist and legs more plump than fine 

A graceful hgurcp a oomplexiop bright* 

A bo^om like a mirror in the light ; 

A white pale virgin pearl such lussre keepSp 
Fed with clear water Ln untrodden deeps. 

Now she bends half away J two th«ks appear, 

And such an eye as madcs the frighted deer 
Beside her fawn ; and to^ the shapely neck 
Not bare of ornament, else without a deck j 
While from her shoulders in pnifusion fair. 

Like dusters on the palm, bangs down her coal^ark haic'* 


Tft strange witJi this tender and delicate idyll are 

the wild, hard verses almost immedJaldy folJowmgj in which 
the poet roaming through the barren waste hears the howl of a 
starved wolf and hails him as a oomradci— 
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** Eada one of is what thing he finds dovDors: 

Lean ia the wretch whose Uv'mg is like ours.” * 

The noble qitalities of bis horse and its prowess in the 
chase arc desenbed, and the poem ends with a magnificent 
picture of a thunder-storm among the hills of Najd^ 

Taiafii h. aJ-^Abd was a membef of the great tribe of Batr, 
The particular cian to which he belonged was settled in 
Baliira^n on the Persian Gulf He early developed 
a talent for ^cire, which he exercised upon Friend 
and foe Indiffitrentiy j and after he had squandered his 
ptrimony in dissolute pEssures, his fiunilj chased him away 
as though he were ‘a mangy camel.* At length a recoji- 
dJiation was effected He promised to mend bis ways^ re¬ 
turned to his people, and took part, It is said, in the War of 
Basus. In a little while his means were dissipated once more 
and he was reduced to tend bb brother's herds. His 
composed at this rime won for him the favour of a rich kinfk 
man and restored him 10 temporary independence^ On the 
conclusEon of peace between Bakr and Taghbb the youthful 
poet turned his eyes in the direction of 0 ira, where *Amr b. 
Hind had lately succeeded to the throne (554 a.i>.}^ He was 
well received by the king, who atiached him, along with his 
uncle, the poet Mutalammis, to the service of the heir-apparenL 
Bui Tarafo's bitter tongue was desrined to cost him dear. 
Fatigued and disgusted by the rigid ceremony of the court, be 
improvised a satire in which he said™ 

^ Would that we bad instead of ■ Amr 
A mdeh^ewe blcatiug round oar lentl” 

Shortly afterwards he happened to be seated at table opposite 
the king's sister. Struck with her beauty, he exclaimed™ 

■ Ttc native ounniecilaton are probaUI^ right in iattributing thl* iJad 
Hm three preceding versea 4B-SI in Amdd's edition) lo the brigand-pcKLt, 
Ta'abba^ Sharr^p 
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** Eehatdp she has c&nic back to mOp 
My fair gazeUc whoi^e e:ar-riiag& 

Had not the Ung boen sittiog hefCp 
I would have pressed her lips to mkie I" 

* Amr b. Hind was a man of violent and implacable temper^ 
Taiafii's satire had already been reported to hlm^ and this new 
impertinence added fuel lo his wrath. Sending for X*r^f^ attd 
Mutalammis^ be granted them leave lo visit their homes^ and 
gave to €&ch of them a sealed letter addressed to the governor 
of Bahrayji. When they had passed outside the city the 
suspicions of MutaJamnnis were aroused As neither he nor 
his companion could rcadj he handed his own letter to a boy 
of ^fra ^ and learned that it contained orders to bury him 
alive. Thereupon he Hung the treacherous missive into the 
stream and implored Tara fa to do Jikewise. Tarafii leFused 
to break the royal seal. He continued his journey to Babmyn^ 
where he was thrown into prison and executed 

Thus perished miserably in the flower of his youth^—accord¬ 
ing to some accounts he was not yet twenty^ — the passionate 
and eloquent Tarafa. In his he has drawn a 

spirited portrait of htmself. The most striking feature of 
the pocm^ from a Jong and, to tis who are not Bedouins, 
painfully tedious description of the camel, ts its insistence on 
sensual enjoyment as the sole business of life :— 

''Cans! thou make me inmiortalp O thou that blmncst me so 
For hasohng the battle loving the pleasures tliat fly f 
[f thou hast not the power to ward me from Deathp let me go 
To meet him and scatter the wealth in my bandp ere 1 die, 

Save only for three things in which noble yooth take delightr 
I care out how soon rises o'er me the coronach loud : 

Wine that fpgLnis when the water U poured on it, ruddy, not 
hrightt 

Dark wine that I quoJT stern away from the cavihing crowd ; 


1 We have already (p. to ihe culture ol the Ouistian Arahs 

of 
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“ And second, my chaise- at the cry Df distress oa a steed 

Bow-leggtd like the wa\( yoti ha^^e jFiartled wheii [hirsty be 
cowtrs; 

And thiid, the day-loDf with a la^a in her tent of goat^s hair 

To hear the wild rain and begujJe of thtir i^awneas the 
hours*"^ 

Keeping, as far as possible^ the chronological order, we have 
now to mention two which, though not dixectljr 

rekted to each other, ^ are of the same pcricMl^the reign of 
'Amr b. Hind, King of Hira (554-568 a.d.J* Moreover^ 
their strong mutual resemblajicc and their diSerence from the 
other Mu^allaqaif especially from typical like those of 

‘Aniara and Labid, is a further reason for linking iherti 
together. Their distifigoiBhing mark is the abnorm^ space 
devoted to the main subject, which leaves liede room for 
the ^hsidiary motives, 

^Amr b* Kulthi&ni belonged to the tribe of TaghJib. His 
mother was LaylJi, a daughter of the fitmoiis poet and warrior 
MuhalbiL That she was a wojimn of heroic 
mould appears from the Foilowing anecdote, which 
r^ords a deed of prompt vengeance on the pan 
of *Amr thaE gave rise to the proverb, ** Bolder in onset than 
*Amf b, Kulthdm ” 5 :— 

One day Amr. b. Hind, the King of Hlra, said to Ilia hoou-cora- 
panions, "Do ye know any Arab whose mother would disdain to 
serve mine?'' They answered* "Yes, the mother of ♦Amr b. 


* 'Vv. S 4-59 (Lyall) 3 51 S-- 6 I JAniOldJi 

* S« N^^ld^Ct Furtf h p. 5^ Acoarding to the 

iradltkmal versioU Ju, hit ^ Tajjhlihatw went falditig, 

tost their way Su Ihe dcaerl, and parished njf Ihirvt, having been refaKd 
water by a lept of the Banu Batr. Tbcmipon Taghlib appealed Id Kkig 
'Amr (o enforoe pa^vicnt of the blood-money whl^dl they daimedp and 
chose *Amr h. Kulthum to plead their cause at So 'Amr redicd hJ* 

Mu'^aUjiqa before the king, and was amwered by Hirith on bchaJt of 
Bakr. 

* Firytagf jlrs^ViA Fjv^rhia, voi. U, p+ 
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KtUth^koL* " Why so ? " asJced the long. ** Because*” said they^*' h^ 
father is Muhalldl b, Rabija and her unde is Kuiayb b. Wd'Up the 
most puissant of the Arabs, ^d her husband is 
a¥«!«c2>^ Kulthilm b. Malika the knightUesh and her son is ^Amr, 
the chieftala of his tribe," llien the king sent to 'Amr 
b. KuiLhilmp icrvititig him to pay a visit to hrmsdfp and 
asking him to bring his mother, Layli, to visit his own inother, 
Hind. So ^Amr came to IJira with some men of Taghlib, and 
Layla came attended by a Dumber of their women ; actd whlie 
the king entertamed ’’Amr and his friends in a pavilion which he 
had cLused to be erected between l^ira and the Euphrates^ Layid 
found quarters with Hind in a tent adjokung. Now* the king had 
ordered bis molhcrj a^ soon as be should call for dessert* to dismiss 
the ser^^ts^ and cause Lay Id to wait upon her. At the pre-arranged 
$igriai she defined to be left alone with her guest, and sold, "O Layli, 
band me that dilitL” LaylA anewered^^ Let those who want anything 
rise up and serve thenisrivca<" Hind repeated her demand* and 
would take no denial. ** O shame !" cried LaylL '* Help I Taghlib* 
help I ** \^nico ^Amr heard his mother's cry the blood dew to his 
cheeks. He seized a sword hanging on the wall of the paviUoD— 
the Duly weapon there—and wilii a ^g^e blow smote the Mug 
dead. 

^Amr's is the work of a man who united in 

him&clf the ideal qualities of manhood os these were under¬ 
stood by a race which has never failed to value, even too 
highly, the display of self-reJiant action and decisive energy^ 
And if in ‘Amr's poem these viitues are displayed with an 
exaggerated boastfuLness which offends our sense of decency 
and proper reserve, it would be a grave error to conclude that 
aiL this sound and fury signifies nothing* The Bedouin poet 
deeuis it his bounden duty to glorify to the utmost himself, his 
family, and his tribe ^ the Bedouin warrior is never tired of 
proclaiming his unshakable valour and recounting hts brillianc 
feats of arms : he hurU menaces and vaunts in the same breath, 
but it does not follow that he is a MUis Gkrlcsia^ ‘Amr 
certainly was not! his leaves a vivid impression of 

Conscious and exultant strength. The Arse eight verses seem 
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to have been added to the poem at a vciy t^dy for out of 
them arose the legend that *Amj drank himself to death with 
unmixed wine. It h likely that they were included in the 
original eolltction of the and they are worth 

translating for their own sake %— 

”Upp maiden I Fetch the moming-diink and spare not 
The wine of Andarin^ 

Clear wine that takes a saiFron hue when water 
Is mingled waren therdiL 

The lover tasting it forgets hi$ passion^ 

His heart is eased of pain ; 

The stingy miserp as he lilts the gobkk 
Regardoth not bis gain. 

Pass round from left to right! Why let's! thODp imLideo* 

&le and my comrades thirst? 

Yet am I, whom thon wilt not serve this mornings 
Of ns three not the worst 1 

Many a cop in Baalbcc and Daomscos 
And Qasirin I drainedp 

Howbeit wep ordained to deatbp shall one day 
Meet deaths to ns ocdaincd.'* ■ 

In the next passage he describes his grief at the departure 
of his beloved^ whom he ses in imagination arriving at her 
journey^s end in distant Yamima 

t ** Aild ohp my love and yeamiEig when at nightfall 
I saw her cam^s haste. 

Until sharp peaks uptowered like serried sword- blades^ 

And me Yaminta faced I 

Such grief no mother-camel feels, bemoaniiig 
Her young one lost, nor she. 

The grey'-haired woman whose hard fate bath leli her 
Of nine Sons gravea thrice three,*'* : 


Now the poet turns ihruptly to hb main theme. He 

" Vv. (Arnold) * ia LyiLl'v edilion the pefiuJUiiiale ttxvt la omitted, 

' Vtf. 15-iB (Lyall) f 19-22 jAmold). 
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addrtsscs the King of H[ra, ^Amr b. Hind, in terms of defiance, 
and wwms the foes of Tighlib thai they i#ill meet more than 
their match ;— 

“ Father of Hind," taie heed and ere Ihoa movest 
Rashly against os, leam 
That still our banners fid down white to battle 
And home blocKi-rftd rctunu 
And many a chief bediademed, the champioD 
Of the oedaws of the lanci> 

Have we o'erthrowa and stripped him, while around him 
Fast-^ined the horses stands 
Our neighbours Lopped like thom-trees^ snarls in terror 
Of ua the demon-hound ; * 

Never we try our hand-mill on the foemcn 
But Burcly they are ground. 

We are the heirs of gloryi all Ma'add knom* 

Our hmoes ii defend, 

And when the tent^pdle tumbles in the foray^ 

Trust us to save our friend !* 

O "Amr, what meanest thou f Are we, we of Tnghllb, 

Thy princeling's retinue ? 

O 'Amr, what inean'‘st thou, rating us and hearkening 
To tale-bearers untrue? 

O 'Amr, ere thee fuU many a time our spear-shalt 
Has bailed foes to bow 
Nipped to the vice it kicks like a i^d cimel 
That will no touch allow— 

Like a wUd cameh so it creaks in bending 
An d Splits the Ljcnder's brow I “ * 

The MuWlaqa ends with a eulogy,superb in its exuavagance, 
of the pottos tribe !— 

* The Arabs use the lenn Ij^nyd to denote this familiar ityle rrf address 
in whldi a pemu U called, not by bis own namci but ^father of So<ind- 
Bo* (dther a Boq or^ aa In the present haitance, a danghierj, 

* /jfc, ci’en the jitm tgenics) stand In awe of ua 
i Kern Ua^add siguliefi the Amhi In general 

i vvr 30-30 ILynUh omitting w- la, 27» =&■ 

s This ia a Egnmtive vray of saying that Taghlib Lias never been suhdood 

* Vv. ^51 (byalJl, offliuing v, 4I. 
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®‘Well WDt* when our tcplJ rise aJong thdr valleys 
The men &f every dan 

That we give deali l& ibeiti that durat aUefnpt us, 

To fticnds what food we can; 

That staunchly we nuunlain a cau^ we cher]5h;k 
Camp where we choose to ride, 

Nor will we aughi of peaces when we are angered, 

Till we bo saltsfied 

Wo keep our vussals safe and soundj bnt rebeb 
We soon force to their kneca j 
And if we reach a well, we drink pure water, 
r- Others the muddy lees, 

^ Ours Ls die earth and all thereon: when tee strike, 

There needs no second blow ; 

Kings lay before the new-weaoed boy of Taghlib 
Their heads in homage low. 

We are c^led oppressors, being noneh hut shortly 
A true name shall it be 1" 

We have so filled the earth 'tis narrow for us, 

And with otir ships the sea I" 


Less interesting is the Mi^al/afa of IJiritli h, Fiiilliza of 
Baler. Its inclusion among the is probably due, as 

Ndideke suggested, to the feet that 
^irUfaik^iia£a. ^ dicAt of Bakr, wished to flatter his 

patrons by selecdug a counterpart to the Mu*iinaqa of *Amr 
b. Kulthiitn, which immortalised their great rivals, the Band 
Taghlib. tjUrich's poem, however, has some historical im¬ 
portance, as it throws light on Feuds in Mortbem Arabia 
connected with the antagonism of the Roman and Persian 
Empires* Irs purpose is to complain of unjust accusations 
made against the Baud Bakr by a certain group of the Banij 
Taghlib known as the Ariqim 

* fi* wc will show oof enenuea that tb^ cannot diffy ui wSIh hupanity. 
Thk verse; the ^^nt in Lyall'i Hcdittoo, is onnltEd by Arnold- 

• Vf. ^-104 lAmdEdK TV. W» and lot. ti the last wonb are 

anything mure nuti a poebe fidKHi, * the aea" tnusi refer to the Ri^cf 
Euphrates- 


9 
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“Ouf hrolhcrt the Araqim let their longues 
Against «$ faii utimeasuredly. 

The innoceot wilh the guilty they mnloond! 

Of guilt wliat bootH it to be free f 
They brand os patrone of the eilest deed, 

Our clients in each lorscrcant see.’' * 

A pereoQ whom yirith does not name was 'blackening' 
the Band Sakr before the King of ^ The poet telU him 
not to imagine that hb calumnies will have any lasting eflect i 
ofien had Bakr been slandered by their fbcSj but (he finely 
adds):^ 

" Maogte their hate we Stand, by fiim-based might 
Exalted and by ancestry— 

Might which ere now hath dasaled men's * thence scom 
To yidd a«i3 haughty spirit havie we- 
On tis the Days beat as oa monnbiiii dark 
That soars in cloijdless majestyj 
Compact against the bard calamitous ahocicfl 
And bufledngs of Destioy.”' 

He appeals to the ofendtrs not wantonly to break the peace 
which ended the War of Basds:— 

** Leave folly md error 1 W ye blind yourselves^ 

Just therein lies the maladyi 
Recall the mihs of Dbu lor wMcb 

Hostages gave sccorityi 

Lest force or guile should br^ them; can caprice 
Annul tbc parchments utterly?^ 

^Antam b, Shaddid^ whose fether belonged to the tribe of 
dtsdnguished himself in the War of hi modem 

tunes it is not as a poet that he is chiefly remem- 
■Aatm bered, but as a hero of romance^ — the Bedouin 
Achilles. Goddess-born, however, he could not be called by 

rVv.iMS. -Vv.aj-sa. 

* A plaet in the ne^bbowbood of Mteca. 

* Vv. [Ly#U>; 6s-6j (AmcM). 

I Sec ‘AMlarak, art vaniUomueher DUkter, by tt. tfaorbeiAc (Leipzig, 
H*?)- 


^arith and *ANTARA us 

any stretch of imagination- His mother was a black slairt, 
and he must often have been taiinced! with his African bloody 
which showed itself in a fiery courage that gained ihe respect 
of the pnre-bred but generally less valorous Arabs- ^Antara 
Joved his cousm *Ab!% and following the Arabian custom by 
which Cousins have the first right to a girl s hanf^ he asked 
her in mar riage. His suit was vainr—“the son of a slave mother 
being regarded as a slave unless acknowledged by his father^ 
until on one occasion, while the *Absites were hotly engaged 
with some raiders who had driven off their camels, ^Antara 
rehiscd to join in the m^lie, saying, ^ A slave does not linder- 
stand how to fight; his work is to milt the camels and bind ' 
their udders*'' “ Charge 1 ” cried his fethcr, ^ thou art free*" 
Though *Aiirara uttered no idle boast when he sang— 

‘*0£i one side nobly bom and of the Irest 
Of 'Abs am I: my sword makes gpod the rest I “ 

bis contemptuous references to «jabbering barbiriani,’ and to 
‘slaves with their ears cut o^ clad in sheepskins,' are charac- 
tensne of the man who had risen to eminence in spite of the 
stain on his scutcheon- He died at a great age in a foray 
against the neighbouring tribe of Tzyji\ > His is 

fhmous for its stirring battle-scenes, one of which is translated 
here:—^ 


« Leant, Mililt'a daughter* bow 
1 msh into the fr^n 
And how 1 draw back only 
At sharing of the prey- 

1 never (he saddJo, 

My strong steed nimbly bounds; 
Warrior after warrior 
Have covered him with wounds. 


■ i have taken icme Ifbertia b Oils nxodcrlng, ai the nader may m 
by referring to tbe vcn« and 47”Sa in Lyall't odilinn) on wtikb it i* 
based. 
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FiUl-armed agninst me s|tH>d 
One feared C)i £g|LtiQg mea ; 

Hfi fled not ovcrsam 
Nor let Mmsdi be ta'eiL 

Witb straight hard-eh^ted ipear 
I dealt him is bis aide 

A sudden thrust which opened 
Two streaming gashes wide^ 

Two g^hes whcaoe outgtirgled 
His Ufe^-blood; at the sound 

Night^rooming ravenous wolves 
Flock eagerly arotunL 


So with iiij donghty spear 
1 trnfsed his co^ of mall— 

For tmly^ when the spear strikes^ 
The noblest mm is frail— 


And Left him low to banquet 
The wild beasts gathering there t 
They bavo tom off his ffogers^ 

His wrist aod fingers fair I ” 


While ^Antara’s poem belongs to the final stages oF the 
War of the A^u^afla^a of his contemporary, Ziihayr b» 

AM Siilmi, of the tribe of Muzayna, cciebnitcs 
an act of private munificence which brought 
about che conclusion of peace. By the sdf-sacrlficiiig inter¬ 
vention ol two chiefs of Dhubydn, Harim Sinin and 
^irith M *Awf, the whole sum of blood-njoncy to which 
ihe'^AbsiCes wore entitled on account of the greater number 
of those who had fallen on their dde, was paid over to them. 
Such an example of generous and disintermted patriodsm^for 
Harioi and IHirith had shed no blood themselvm—was a fit 
r subject for one of whom it was said that he never praised men 
but as they deserved 
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Nnbk pair of Gh^Ti Ibn Sfftirra,' well ye laboured to restore 
Ties of kiudred hewn asonder by the bloody strokes of ww* 
Witness now mine oath the anoient House in Mceca's hallowed 
bound,^ 

Which its builders of (Juraysb sod Jurhnm solemnly went 
round,* 

That to hard or issue never wantuig were ye found I 
Peace ye gave to *Abs and Dhubydn when each fdl by others 

hrind 

And the evil fumes they pestled up between them filled the 
Uiid"^i " 

At tht end of hh panegyric the ptict, toming to the lately 
reconciled tribesmen and their confederates^ earnestly warns 
I hem against nursing thoughts of vengeance :— 

"Will ye hide from God the gtiUt ye dare not unto Him dis¬ 
close ? 

Verily^ what thing soever ye would hide from God, He knows. 
Either it IS laid up meantime in a scfolJ and treasured there 
For the day of retribution^ or avenged all unaware.^ 

War ye have known and war have tasted l not by hearsay are 
ye wise# 

Eai:se no more the hideous monslet I If ye let her mvcu, she 
cries 

Kavenonsty for blood and crushes, like a mdl-stooep all bdow^ 
And from htf iwin-coaceiving womb she brings forth woe on 
woe," * 

After a somewhat obscure passage concerning the lawless 
deeds of a certain |lusayn b. Parndam, whkb had weUriiigh 

' b, Mnrm wai a disccudant of Dhuhyin and the anccstM: otf 

Harim and 
‘ The 

* Thia refers to the rtliglow dteuimunhulalicpti (/mffd/). 

* Vv» ]6-<l^ (LyahJ- 

* Thtre IS no ri^aon to doubt the geoulntness of this pjiEsage, which 

a^erdi evidence of the diffuiion of Jewish and Cfadahlm ideal is pagan 
Arab'uu Ihn Qulayha Obaenrea that these vcth:* ludJeato the port'i belk/ 
in the Reiurrectlon iAL alShi''F p* 58, L ISj* 

* Vv. 
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caused a fresh outbreak of ho&diidES, Zuhayr proceecb^ with a 
natural and touching allii&ian to his venerable to en¬ 
force the lessons of conducE and morality suggested by the 
situation — 

[ am weary of life's burden : well a man may weary ba 
After eighty years^ end this oitioh now is mauilfcift to nJe: 
Death is like a night-blind eamel stumbling on t —the wlitea 
die 

But the others age and wax ia weakness whom he passes by.~' 
Ha that often deals with folk in nnklfid laabioUt Eiodernea^ 
They will trample him and noake him fed the sharpness of 
their teeth. 

He th^ hath enough and over and is nigged with his pell 
Will be hated of bis pimple and left free to prake himself 
He sJone who with Mr actions over fortiies his fame 
Wins it fuUy: blame will find him out unless he shrinks from 
blame. 

He ihat for bis dstem's guarding trusts not in his own stout 

[UTM 

Sees it ruined t he must harm his foe or he must sufTer harm. 
He ihat fears the bridge of Death acnou it finally is driven^ 
Though he span as with a ladder all the spate 'twlxt earth and 
heaven. 

He that will not t^e the lance's bntt-eud while he has the 
chance 

Must thereafter be contented with the spik^nd of the lance. 
He that keeps hk word k btamed not; he whose heart re^ 
paireth straight 

To the sanctuary nl duty never oceds to besitiite; 

He that Mes abroad lo strangers doth account his friends bus 
foes I 

He that honours not himself lacks honour wheresoe'er he goes, 
Be a mao^s trae nature what it willp that nature is revealed 
To hk ueigEibours^ let him fancy as he may that 'tis mn- 
cealecL'' • 

The ripe sententious wisdom and moral earnestness of 
Zuhayr's poetry are in keeping with what has been said 

* The order of these vetxs in edition k as follows ■ <7 sj. 

50 . SS. S3. 4% 4?. 4fip 5fi. 
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abovt Cdnccming hk religious idea£ and, froin another point 
of view^ with the tradition that he used to compose a q^iiiia 
in four months^ correct it for four iiioTiih% submit it to the 
poets of his acquaintance during a like periodj and not 
make it public iintiL a year had expired. 

Of his life there is tittle to teU. Probably he died before 
Zslam, though it is related that when he was a centenarian he 
met the Pfopheti who cried out on Seeing him, “O God, 
preserve me finom his demon The poedcal gifts which 
be inherited from his uncle Bashima he bequeathed co his 
son Ka^b, author of the famous ode, JSdinjr 

Labfd b, Rabija, of the Band *Ainir b. was born in the 

latter half of the sixth century, and is said to have died soon 
after Mu*dwiyn'saccesion to the Caliphate, which 
took pbee in He is thus the youngest 

of the Seven Poets. On accepting Islam he abjured poetry, j 
saying, ^God has given me the Koran in exchange for it.^^ 
Like Zuhayr, he had, even m hi$ heathen days^ a strong vein 
of religious feeling, as is shown by many passages in his 
Diwdn^ 

Labid was a true Bedouin, and bis Mu^altaqa, with its 
charmingly fresh pictures of desert life and scenery, must be 
considered one of the finest examples of the Pfe-islamic qaiida 
that have come down to ifi. The poet owes something to hb 
predecessors, hut the greater pari seems to be drawn from hb 
own observation. He begins in the conventional manner by 
describing the almost unrccognbable vestiges of the camping-^ ^ 
ground of the clan to which his mbtress belonged :— 

Waste lies the land where once alighted and did wono 

The people of Mind t Rij^ and {/bawl are lotie. 


‘ ftderence hu been nude ^ve lo the old Arabian bdkf Llut poet* 
owed their Ensptnitlan to the who are femedeic^ tailed 

^ Golthclher^di^i^Hd. mr arab. Part I, 

PP- 1-14. 
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The camp ui Ray>\iil*4 vale is marhed by relics dim 
Like vinsalher-beateii script en^vctl on ancient stone. 

Owr this ruioed sceoe, since it was desolate^ 

Whote years with secular and sacrod months had Bown. 
tn spring 'twas blest by showers 'neath starry inBuence slitd^ 
And thunder-clonds bestowed a scant or ccplces boom 
Pale herbs had shot up, ostdebes on either slope 
Thdr cMcIes had gotten and gasoUes their joiuag bad thrown ; 
And large-eyed wild-<ows there besidD the new-born calves 
Reclined^ while round them formed a troop iht calvcSi half- 
grown. 

Torrents ol rain had swept the dnsly mios bare^ 

UotU, as writing freshly characlercd, they shoncp 
Or like to curved bltoo-linea on a wOman^s arm. 

With soot bcsprittkled so that every lino is shown. 

] stopped and asked, bet what avails it that wc ask 

Domb changeless thinp that speak a language ali iintnown?*'* 

After Lamenring the departure of his beloved the poet bids 
himself chink no more about her ; he will ride swiftly away 
from the spot. Naturally, he must praise his camel, and he 
introduces by way of comparison two wonderful piccures of 
animal life- In the former the onager k described racing at 
full speed over the hacks of the hdls when thirst and hunger 
drive him with his mate from the hanen solitudes into 
which they usually retire. The second paints a wild-cow, 
whose young calf has been devoured by wolves, sleeping 
among the ^d-dunes tbrongb a night of Incessant lain. At 
daybreak “ her feet glide over the firm wet soil.” For a 
whole week she runs to and fro^ anxiously seeking her calf, 
when suddenly she hears the sound of huniers approaching and 
makes off in abtrui^ Being unable Co get within bowshot, the 
hunters loose their dog$, but she turrts desperately upon them, 
wounding one with her needle-llkc horn and killing another.^ 
Then, once more adiircssiiig his belovi»i, the poet speaks 
complacendy of bis share In the feasting and revdljng, on 
which a noble Arab plumes himself hardly less than on his 
bravery ;— 


■ Vv. I-IO (LyallJ. Dcnitthig v. ^ 
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" EGnow'st thou nol^ O Nawlr^ that ! am wont to ti« 

The cords of love, ytt also soap them without fear f 
That I ohaoifon pkeea when I like them not, 

Unless Death chain the soul and straiten her career ? 

Nay, surely^ biat thou fanow'st not I have |:iasscd in talk 
Many a cool night of pleasure and convi^al cheer^ 

And often to a booths above which hung for Bigm 
A banner, have resorted when old wine was dear. 

For no light price I purchased many a duskj shin 
Or black clay jar. and broached it that tbe juice ran dear j 
And many a iOng of shriU-voiced sioging^girl 1 paid* 

And her whose fingers made sweet music to mine ar,**" . 

Continuing^ he boasts of dang^us service as a spy iq the 
cntmyV country^ when he watched aU day on the top of 
a steep crag 5 of his fearJes demeanour and dignified amnion 
of bis righes in an assembly at Jlifa, to which he came as 
a delegate^ and of hh hberality to the poor. The dosing 
verses are devoted, in accordance with custom^ to maitcis 
of immediate Lntctcsc aid m a panegyric on che virtues of the 
poct^s kin^ 

Besides the authors of the Afu^a/hfdt three poets may be 
mentioned, of whom the two fin^t-named are tunvei^ILy 
acknowledged to rank with the greatest that Arabia h^ 
produced — Nibtgba, A^bi, and *Alqama* 

Nibigha ^ —hi$ proper name b Ziyid b. Mu^&wiya, of the 
tribe Dbubyilii—lived at the courts of Gbassin and Hfra 
during the latter half of the centufy before 
Islam. His chief patron was KJng Nuhnin b- 
Mundhir AbA QAbus of For many years 

he basked in the sunshine of royal favour, enjoying every 
privilege that Nu^min bestowed on his most intimate fiiendL 
The occasion of thdr iallmg out is difiercncJy related. 
According to one story, the poet described the charms of 

* Vv. 5 S- 6 o(t-yallJ- 

" The term ii applM to a poet wbo^e gcnlin ta slow In de- 

dating il^lf hat at last Jets forth vrfVOiiely and abundantly ** 
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Queen MiitajarritJa, which Nu'mln had aslced him lo 
celebrate, with such dunn and liveliness as to excite her 
husband’s suspicion j but it is said-^nd Nibigba’s own words 
mate it probable—that his enemies denomiced him as the 
author of a scurrilous satire agaiost Nu'min which had been 
forged by themsdves. At any rate he had no choice but to 
quit f^lra with all speed, and ere long we find him in Ghassin, 
wdeomed and honoured, as the panegyrist of King *Amr b, 
l^irith and the noble house of Jafiia, But bis heart was in 
Hiia still Deeply wounded by the calumnies of which he 
was the victim, be never ceased to affirm his innocence and to 
lament the misery of exile. The following poem, which be 
addressed to Nu’toln, is at once a justification and an appeal 
for mercy *:— 

brought me word, O Ringh thiD« bbjucdit mo ; 

For ths am I o'erwheJined with grief ^u6 care, 
r passed a sick man's oight j the our^es seenttid, 

SpresidiaR m? coucb^ to h^^ve bsuped up tberes 

Now (lest thou choish id thy doubt} 

jfi^nVing our last refugep Go^ I swear 
That bCi whoever told thee I w^s fatsc^ 

Is the more lying and faithless ot the pair. 

Exiled perfooMp I found a strip of land 
Where I could live sjid safely take the air: 

Kings made Eoe arbiter of thmr pOsaessloDSp 
And called me to their side and spoke me fair— 

Eti’cn os IhDu doit grace thy favourites 
Nor deem'st a fault the gratitude they bear»' 

O leave thine anger 1 Else^ id view of men 
A mangy camelp smeared with pitch, I were. 

Secat thou net God hath givta thee emlueiice 
Before which mciiiarchs tremble and despair! 


t cd* by Deretkbo^g^ p. 83 j NOldekc's p g&, 

* He mcana to say that Na'man has no reason lo ket aggrieved because 
he {Nabtgha} is gralcfiiL hi the GhaHs^iiidfl for their mnnificent patronage; 
sinoe does not ooniider Out his own favondteep b ^wing grati- 

tnde m htunclfi are Uimby geiJty trf tcadiery towards thefr kmicr 
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Ail other kmgis aotl tii&ti a son : 

When the ana risea, Jo^ the heavens sire baret 
A friend in trooblc thou wilt not foceakc; 

I may have sinned: Jn sinning all men sham. 

If 1 am wronged, than hast but wronged a slavey 
And If thou spar'st^ 'Us Etc Uijfsdf to spare.^ 

It is pleasant to mrord tlmr Nibigha was finalljr rccondW 
to the prince whom he loved, and that Hlra again became his 
honiE. The date of his death is ujiknD¥m^ but it certainl; 
took place before Islam was promtdgatcd. Had the oppor¬ 
tunity been granted to him he might have died a Moslem : he 
calk himself * a religious man " {dhii ^ and although 

the tradition that he was actually a Christian lacks authority^ 
his long residence in Syria and *IrSq must have made him 
acquainted with the catetn^ of Christianity and with some, 
at leasts of its leading idc^ 

The grave and earnest tone charactcrkric of Nlbigha^s poetry 
seldom prevails in that of his younger contemporary, Maymdn 
b, Qays, who k generally known by his surnaine, 
aUA*shi—thai is, ‘the man of weak stghL* A 
professional troubadour, he roamed from one end of Arabia to 
the other, harp in hand^ ringing the praises of those who 
rewarded him; and such was hk fame as a sarirkt chat few 
ventured to withhold the bounty which he asked-. By common 
consent he stands in the very first rank of Arabian poets. 
Abu ^I-Faraj, the anchor of the Khdim declares him 

to be superior to all the rest, adding, however, this opinion k 
not held unanimously as r^ards Akhd or any other.*’ Hk 

* l>iadKf ed by Iknmbcrttrg, p, 76^ ii, ai. In ai^lber place (P- 8ii 
ri, A) he fiiyH, ^dits^kig his beloved i — 

n Wadd gis-e thee ^reeling I for daJBaoCe: witb women |a lawfEil to toe 
no raare^ 

Since Religioi] has bcocune a Knotet matter.* 

Wadd wafl a god wor^pped b; the pagan Arkha. Derenboorg's teri 
baa ijs^ a Hah , but i« N^^ddcca rcicafki in ZMJi.Q.f toL xli 

p. ?cS, 
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Wiinderin^ life broagbc him into contact with every kind of 
culture then existing In Arabia. Although he was not aJi 
avowed Chrisctaii, his poetry shows to what an extent he was 
inSuenced by the Bishops of NajrlOj with whom he was 
indmacely connected^ and by the Chrisdan merchaitts of 
fjlta who sold him thdr wine. He did not rise above 
the pag^n level of morality * 


It \s related lhat he set out to nsit Mnhaminad for the purpose 
of rcciHmg to hlnj an ode which he Imd composed in his hDuour. 
Whea the Qara>"3h heard of this, they feared lest their adversary’s 
reputation should be increased by the panegyric of a bard so famous 
and popular, Accordingiyi th^ Lnteroepted him on hb wayj and 
asked whither he was bound* To your Idnsmao," said hcj ** that I 
may accept Islam.*' “ He will forbid and make nnlandul to thee 
ceiiuin practicea of which thon art fond.” " What are these P" s^d 
AHh^- " Fonucation/' mid Abd Sulyioi ** I have not abandoned it" 
he rephedp bnt it h;^ abimdoncd me. What else ?" ” Gambling/' 
" Perhaps 3 shaQ obtain from him something to compensate me for 
the loss of gambliog. What elsef^ Usury." ^'1 have never 
borrowed oor lent, Wlmt else f" Wine." " Oh^ in that case I will 
drink the water I have left stored at al'Miht^" Seeing that A'ibi 
was not to be detorredj Ab^ Sufyin offered him a hundred camels 
on coudifloa that he should return to hb home Iq Yamdma 
and await the issue of the struggle between Muhammad and 
the Quraysln ^ I agrecp"* said A^sha. O yo Quraysh^" cried AbiS 
Suf ^ this is A''sh4 and by God> if he becomes a follower of 
Mulummad, he will fuffame the Arabs against you by his pDetry. 
Collect^ therefore^ a hundred camels him*'^' 


A^shd cxctb in the deenption of wine and wJne-partics. 
One who visited Manful^ Ln Yamima, where the poet was 
buried, relates that revellers used co meet at his grave and pour 
out beside it the last drops chat remained tn their cups^ As an 
example of bis style in this giwr? I translate a few lines from 
the most celebrated of his peems, which h included by some 
critics among the Mu^alia^dt :— 


■ viii, 85, list UnfrJfi, t la 
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yianj a tinuo I hasteiied wiy to ihc tavern — while there ran 

At my heela a readjr cook, ^ finable, active semng-man— 

‘Midst a g^Iant troop, like Indian sdioitai^ of mettle high; 

Wdi they know that every martaJ, shod and bare aiik^ must 
die. 

Propped at ease I greet them gaily, then with myrtle-boughs I 
greet* 

Pass among them wine that gushes from the jar's nontb hitter- 
sweeL 

Emptying goblet after goblet—bat the sonree may no man 
drain— 

Never cease they from caroosing save to cry, * Fill np again 1* 

Briskly runs the page to serve them : on his cars bang pearls i 
below, 

Tight the ,gjrdJe draws Ids doublet as be bostlH to and frau 

‘Twas the harp^ thou mightest fanty, waked the inters respon* 
aive note, 

When the loose-robed chantre^s touched it and sang shrUl with 
quavering throat. 

Here and there among the party damsels fair superbly glide: 

Each her long white skirt lets trail and swings a wine-skin at 
her side*"- ^ 

Very little is known of the life of ^Alqama b. ^AbaJa, who 
was surnamed al-Fai^i (the Stallion). His most famous poem 
is that whicb be addressed to the Ghassinid E;f dr ith 
al-ASnj after the Battle of imploring him 

to set free some prwnera of T amfm — the poet’s tribe — 
among whom was hts own brother or nephew, Sh^ Xhe 
following lines have almost become proverbial ;— 

^Of wotn eii do je aak me I I can spy 
Their ailments with a shrewd physicrin's eye. 

The man whose head is grey or small his herds 
I No favour wins of them but mockiog words^ 

Arc riches known* to riches th^ aspire. 

And youthful bloom is still their heart's desire^** * 


• Lyall* Ten Amitmt Am^K Po£ms, p. 146 teq., w, 

■ Alilwanltt JAe J>iP«El, p* ICSO, W.II-tCn 
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In Fiew of these slighting verses it h proper to observe that 
the poetry of Arabian women of the Pre-iskmic period h dis^ 
£i£0iKPQctiT masculine in character. Their songs are 

seldom of Love, but often of Death* Elegy 
(rfr^i or m^nhiya) was regarded as their special province* 
The oldest form of elegy appears in the verses chanted on 
the death of Takbba^ Sharr**' by bi$ sister:— 

*^0 the good knight ye left low at Rakhm.in, 

Thibit son of J^bir son of Splyia I 

He £dled the cop for friends and ever slew bis mao.^ ^ 

“Asa rule the Arabian dirge k very simple* The poetess 
begins with a descripiion of her grief, of the teare that she 
cannot quench^ and then she shows bow worthy to be deeply 
mourned was he whom dcith has taken away. He k described 
as a pattern of the two prindpai Arabian virtues, bravery and 
liberality, and the question is amciously asked, * Who will now 
make high resolves, overthrow the enemy, and m time of want 
feed the poor and entertain the stranger F * If the hero of the 
dirge died a violent death we find in addition a burning lust of 
revenge^ a thirst for the slayer^s blood, expressed with an 
in tensity of feeling of which only women art capable,^ ■ 
Among Arabian women who have excelled in poetry the 
place of honour is due to ICbansd—her real name was 
Tumidir—who flourished in the last years before 
Islam. By far the most fknous of her degics 
are those in which she bewailed her valiant brothers, Mu^wiya 
and Sakhr, bath of whom were tinick down by sword or 
spear« It is impossible to translate the poignant and vivid 
emotion, the energy of possiom and noble simplicity of style 
which distinguish the poetry of Khansd, but here arc a 
few ver«t— 

■ Ham 4 v^ p, ^8a, k ry. 

■ NCldclEei BaiirOgi zair KewnimiM iiffr P^e drabtr^ p, 153^ 
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me^ssenger cried akud the loss of the goncroi^ ont. 

So load cried he, by my life, that far he was heard and wide. 
Then rose h and scarce my sohl could follow io meet fhc 
pews. 

For anguish and sore dismay and horror that @akhj bad died. 
!□ my misery and despair t seemed as a drunken moop 
UpshLodlng awhile—then soon bis tottering limbs subside/** ' 

YuJkakJdruni luiu*u V'sApnwi 
wa-odi^urvJ^ii gharri ikanoL 

"Sunrise awakes in me the sad remembrance 
Of ^akhTj and 1 recall him at every 

To the poets who have been enumerated many might be 
added—ij!assip b. Thibitj who was * retained * by the 
Prophet and did userol wort on tU behalf; Ea*b 
bgraiaib?!^ b. Zuhayr^ auebor of the f^ous panegyric on 
AT F^£iflin. beginning Bdnat Su'dd^* (Su'dd has 

departed); Mutammim b. Nuwayra, who^ like IChansa^ 
mourned the loss of a brother $ Abu Mihjan^ the singer or 
wine, whose devotion to the forbidden beverage was punkhed 
by the Caliph ‘Umar with imprisonment and exile j and 
al-Hu(ay’a (the Owarf);^ who was unrivalled in satire. AU 
these belonged to the class of they were 

born in the Pagan Age but died^ if not Moslems, at any rate 
after the prodamarion of Islam. 

The grammarians of Ba^ra and Kdfa, by whom the remaiiis 
of ancient Arabian poetry were rescued from obbTion^ arranged 
and collected tbeir material according to various 
priodplcs^ Either the poems of an individual or 
those of a number of individuals bclonguig to the 
same tribe or dass were brought together—such a collection 
was called DiWir, plural D^wiwin ; or, ^guin, tbe compiler 
edited a certain number of chosen for their hunc or 


■ N^ldckOh i7S^ 
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excellence or on other grounds, or he rormcd an anthc^ogy of 
shorter pieces or fragments, which were arranged under dif¬ 
ferent heads accarding to theJr suhject->inatter« 

Among Dhoim mendon tna^ be made of Tkt D/mduj «J 
th* SU Pofttf ffi*. Nibigha, ‘Antara, Tarafa, Zuhayr, «Alqania, 
stwiiu. Imru’u 1-i^ys, edited with a fnli commen* 

tary by the Spanish philologist al-A*lam 
(fioS^ A.D.) and published in 1870 by Ahlwardt; and of 
Tht Ptftm tht Hudh&jlitn {Aih^Srtt *{~Hudka&yjtji\ collected 
by al-Sufckarf (f SS8 a,i>.), which have been published by 
Koscg^rKH and Wcilhausen. 

The chief Anthologies, tahen in ths order of their composi¬ 
tion, are 

j. Tht whkh is the title given to a collection 

of seven odes hy Imru^u Tarafa, Zuhayr, Labid, 

‘Antara, ^Amr ba XuLct&m, and ^irith b. Hilliza; 
bo these two odes by NiHgba and A^hi are 
^ sometimes added* The cocnpiler was probably 
Hammid al-Riwip^a &mouS rhapsodist of Pet^kn descent, 
who doumhed under the Umayyads and died in the seccMid 
half of the eighth century of our era* As the Afii^athfdt have 
been discussed above, we may pass on directly to a much 
larger, though less celebrated, collecdon dating from the same 
period, viz*:—^ 

2* The Mv/addaSjydlf^ by which title it is generally known 
after its oompiler, Mukdd^ (t rwij 786 who 

made it at the instance of the Caliph Mansdr for 
instruction of his son and succ^sor, Mihd£ 
It Comprises izS odss and is extant in two 
recensions, that of An bdrt (t 916 A.D.), which derives from 
Ibnu l-A^ribi, the Stepan of Mufa 44 ^ and that of Marzdtjl 
(f iojo A*n*)v About a third of the Mufidi^hyydt was pab- 

■ The original title ii al-MuJtktdrdi flbc Selected Odes) ex al-lkkiiy 4 rdi 
{The SdccdoEui). 
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Isshed in 18S5 by Thorbecic^ and Sir Cbar]-e$ Lyall has recently 
edited the complete text wtth Arabic cooimentary and English 
transladpn and notes,* 

AU srudencs of Arabian poetry are (amiliar with— 

3. The of Abil Tammim i^^bib b. Aws^ hiinsdf a 

distingoished poet, who dourished under the Caliphs Ma'mdn 
and Mu^ta^m, and died about S50A.D. Towards 
the end of hh life he v^isited ^Abdull^h b. T^hir, the 
powerful governor of Kbnrisin, who was virtually 
an independent soverdgn. It was on this journey, as Ibrt 
fChailikin relates, that Abu TatrLmiin composed the ; 

for on arriving at Hamadhin (Echatana) the winter had set in, 
and as the cold was excessively severe in that country, the 
snow blocked up the road and obliged him to stop and await 
the thaw. During his stay he resided with one of the most 
eminent men of the places who possessed a library in which 
Were some coilectiotts of poems composed by the Arabs of the 
desert and other authors. Having then su^cient leisure, he 
perused these works and seiected irom them the passages out of 
which he formed hts^amdr^^.^ The work is divided into ten 
Sections of unequal length, the first, fi'om which it received its 
name, occupying (together with the commentary) 360 pages 
in Freytag^s editian, while the seventh and eighth require only 
thirteen pages between them. Th^ scctious or chapters 
bear the following tides:— 

L The Chapter of Fortitude 
IL Hie Chapler of Dirges J/dfrt^M A 

IIL The Chapter of Good Manneri 
IV. The Chapter of Love^ongs't^JtfV-MijWJ. 

V* The Chapter of Satire 

VL The Chapter ol Cuests (Hospitality) and Panegyric (fftfhi 

® Oxford* Tho Indexes of pcnonal and pULce^oainea. 

pocdcal qacitatioiiB, and ^efcetod irords wens prepand by ProteSWr 
Bcvtmi atvd pnbli^ed in 10^4 in tho E. Jr W, Cibh Memorial Serte*. 

» Ihn KhaJIilt±ci, ed, by Wia*teolekl^ No. 350 « Dt Skiue's tmnalabon^ 
vdl. 11+ p. 51, 
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Vll. The Chapter of DcScriptiODS 

VJII. The Chapter of Travel and Repose *f*Sayr uta^ 

1-Nu^di). 

IX. The Chapter of FacetiiK iBdhu 

X. The Chapter of Vituperation of Women{ffiihif Madkamnsah 

1-Nisdi. 

The contents of the Hamdsa include short poettis complete 
in themselves as well as passages ejttiacced from longer poems ^ 
of the pcKts repfesented, some of whom belong to the Pre- 
Islamic and others to the early Isbuoic period, comparatively 
few are celebrated, while many are anonymous or only known 
by the versus attached to their nsmes^ If the high levd of 
excellence attained by these obscure fingers show% on the one 
hand, that a natural genius fbr poetry was widely diiftised and 
that the art was successfully cultivaccd among all ranks of 
Arabian society, wc must not forget how much is due to the 
fine taste of Abu Tammim, who, as the commentatar 
Tibrjzi has remarked, ^ is a better poet in his than 

in his poetry.** 

4. The ^amdsa orBuhturt{f 897 a younger con- 

LetnporaTy of Abu. Tamtaim, ts inferior to its modcL* How¬ 
ever convenient from a practical standpoint, the 
division into a great number of sections, each 
iilustracing a narrowly defined topic, seriously 

impairs tbe artistic value of the work ; moreover, Bubturi 
seems to have had a less catholic appreciatiDn of the beauties 
of poetry—he admired, it is said, only what was in harmony 
with bis own style and ideas. 

5, The yamhamtu Aih^dri a collection of forty- 

nine odes, was put together probably about 
rooo A.D, by Abu Zayd Muhammad al-Qurash^ 
of whom we find no mention elsewhere* 

■ See NtVtdeke^ p. 183 «iq. There would sectn to be com- 

parsUively few ppcij» of Fre-klamio dale in BubluTpi anthalngy. 
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Apart from the Bhv^m and anthologfes, numeroiis Pre- 
Islamic verses are cited m biographical^ phHologicali and other 
works^ the bj^ Abu 'l-Faraj 

of (t9^7 by 

Abi5 *AH al-QA!i (f 967 a.d.% the KMi/of Mubarrad (f 898 
A.Dr)y and the Kkizl^aiu of ^Abdti ^l-Qddir of Bfighddd 

(t 1681 A.D.). 

We have seen ihat the oldest existing poems dare from the 
beginning of the sixth century of our era, whereas the art of 
writinz did not come into general use anions the 

Tbe b^tlOA ° . ^ ^ ^ 

oi Pte-iuiaidc Arabs until some two hundred years afterwards* 

p Qetij , ^ * 

Pre-islamic poctryj therefore, was preserved by 
oral tradition alone^ and the question arises, How was this 
possible j What guatantee have we that sonp living on 
men^s lips for so long a period have retained thdr origina] 
foruij even approximately I No doubt many verses^ e*g^ those 
which glorified the poct^s tribe or satirised their enemies, 
were cortstandy being reetted by his kin^ and in this way 
short occasional poems or fragments of longer ones might be 
perpetuated* Of whole fa^ldai like the however, 

none or very few would have reached us if their survival 
had depended solely on their popularity* What actually saved 
them in the first place was an institution resembling that of 
the RhapsCMiists in Greece. . Every professed poet 
had his Rihi/I (reciter), who accompanied him 
everywhere^ committed his ptiems to memory, and handed 
them down, as weH as the circumstances connected with 
them, to others^ The chatacters of poet and rdml were 
often Combined j thus Zuhayr was the r 4 wi of his step* 
father, Aws b* ^ajar, while his own rdwl was al-Hutay^a. 
If the tradition of poetry was at first a labour of love, it 
afterwards became a lucrative business, and the 
instead of being attached to individual poets, b^^ to form 
an independent cLas^ carrying in their memDdtf a prodigious 


Riwl* 
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stock of ancient verse and misceibneous learning. It is 
related, for cYAmple, that wice said lo the Caliph 

Walid b. Yazfd i **I can recite to you, for each letter of 
the alphabet^ one hundred long poems rhyming in that 
letter, without tahing into count the short pieces, and ah 
that composed exclusively by poets who hved before the 
protniilgation of Islamism.*^ He conunenced and coRtinuod 
until the Caliph, having grown fatigued, withdrew, after 
leaving a person in his place to verify the assertion and 
hear him to the Last. In tba£ sitting he recited two 
thousand nine hundred by poets who flourished 

before MuLuunmad^ Waild, on being informed of the fact, 
ordered him a present of one hundred thousand dirhems.^ 
Thus, cowards the end of the first century after the Hijm, 
about joo A.D^ when the custom of wriimg poetry 
began, there was much of Pre-islamk origin still in circula¬ 
tion, although it is probable that fnr more had already been 
irretrievably lost. Numbers of Rdurh perished in the wars, 
or passed away in the course of nature, wichouc leaving any 
one ttj continue their tradition^ New times had brought 
new interests and other ways of life. The great majority 
of Moslems had no sympathy whatever with the ancicni 
poetry, which represented in their eyes the unregenerate 
spirit of hothendom. They wanted nothing beyond the 
Koran and the fj^dlth^ But for reasons which will be 
stated in another chapter the language of the Koran and 
the Hadith was rapidly becoming obsolete as a spoken 
idiom outside of the Aiabiait peninsula: the ^ perspicuous 
Arabic” on which Muhammad prided himself had ceased 
to be fully intelligible to the Moslenis settled m Hriq 
and KhurisAn, in Syria, and in Egypt* It was essen¬ 
tial that the Sacred Text should be explained, and this 
necessity gave birth to the sciences of Grammar and Lexi- 

■ Jbn KtiallSkiti, ed. WCatenfdd, Nop Stane'i tramliiljoo, 

Ttil if p. 4?*- 
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cograph 7, TKe PhllologbtSj oft as they have been apdy 
dcsignated-t the Humanists of Basra and Kuik, where ihcse 
studies were prosectitcd with peculiar oatu- 
** rally found dieir best material in the Prc-islamtc 

poems—a well of Arabic imdcfiled* At first the ancieni 
poetry merely formed a basis for philological researchp but 
in process of time a literary enihusiasm was awakened. The 
surviving RAivh were eagerly sought out and induced to 
yield up tbeir stores, the compositions of famous ptjcts were 
collected, arranged, and com mi tied to writing,, and as the 
demand increased, so did die supply.^ 

In these circuQistances a certain amount of error was in¬ 
evitable. Apart from unconscious fiiilings of memory, there 
can be no doubt that in many cases the RAwh 
inJiuSTfli u-s acted with iment to deceive. The temptation 
odd pMtJT- father their own verseg, or centos which 

they pieced together from sources known only to Ebem- 
sclves, upon some poet of antiquity was all the stronger 
because they ran little risk of detection^ In knowledge of 
poetry and in poetical talent they were generally far more 
than a match for the philologists, who seldom possessed any 
critical ability, but readily took whatever came to hand. The 
stories which arc told of fjammid al-R^wiya, 
cdcarly show how unscrupulous he was in his 
meth«^ though we Jiave reason to suppose that 
he was not a typical example of his class. His contemporary, 
Mufkddal al-PabbI, is reported to have said ihai the comip- 
don which poetqr suffered through ^amoiid could never be 
repaired, “ fm^,” he added, “ Hammid is a man skilled in the 
language and poesy of the Arabs and in the styles and ideas of 
the poets, and he is always naming verses in imitation of some 


* Manj intere^iLng dctaiU coficcmlng tin tradltii;>a of Pre-lilandc 
poetry hy tbe Rjims a£td Ute Fbil-olo|fBta Witt be faund in AJa]win3i'i 
BfmcrkutigfH die XecAtferff dcr iditn AmbischtH GedHbU (Greii*^ 

wjJdt iB73)i whidi lias iiippUe^ uuteriab for Ihc present iJtcicfa. 
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one and introducing them into genuine compcsition^ by the 
same author, so that the copy passes everywhere for pan of che 
original, and cannot be distinguishtd from it except by criticaJ 
scholars—and where arc such to be found P"* This art 
of forgery was brought to perfection by Khalaf 
al-Ahmar (f about Boo a.d.Jj who learned it in 
the school of If he really composed 

the femous Umyy^ ascribed to Shan&ri, his own poetical 
endowuicnts iciust have been of the highest order. In his 
old age he repented and confessed cimt he was the author 
of several poems which che scholars of Ba^o and Kufa had 
accepted as genuine^ but they laughed him to scorn, saying, 
“ What you said then ^enxs to us more trustworthy chan 
your pre^nt assertion,” 

Besides the corruptions due to the R^wh^ others have been 
accumubted by the phtlologisrs themselves. As the Koran 
and che li^adlth were, of course, spoken and 
afterwards written m the dialect of i^aysh, to 
whom Muhammad belonged, this dkiect was 
regarded as the classical standard consequently the varia^ 
tions thcreirom which occurred m the ancient poems were, 
for the most part, ^ emended * and harmonised with It, 
Many changes were made undEu the iiiBuence of Islam, 
* Allah ^ was probably often substituted for che pagan 
goddess *ftl-LAt.^ Moreover, the structure of the 
is disconnectedness and want of logical cohesion, favoured 
the omission and transpoririori of whole passages or single 
verses. All these modes of depravation might be tUus- 
trated in detail, hut from what has been said the reader 
can jodge for himself how hr the poems, as they now 
stand, are lilcely to have rctamed the form in which they 
were first uttered to the wild Arabs of the Pre-isbmic Age, 

^ V, 1. to tqq. 

■ TMs vlew^ however, is in aooord^uict neither w fEh the histociea] fads 
nor wllh the pabHc npinisn qt the Pre-islamie Arabs i[s«e J^SIdeke Dit 
Stmih'scficn p. 47 ]. 
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Religion bad so Kttle influcficc on the lives of the Pre- 
iskmic Arab^ that wt cannot e^epect to find much trace 
RdififliL pMity, They beltcvcd vaguely 

in a stipreine God, Allatl, and more defuiicely 
in his three daughters—al-Lit, Manit, and al-^Uzzi—who 
were venerated all over Arabia and whose intercession was 
graciously accepted by Allah» Theic were also nnincroits 
idols enjoying high hivour while they continijed w bring 
good luck to their worshippers* Of r«l piety [he ordinary 
Bedouin knew nothing* He felt no call to pray to his 
godSj although he often found them convenient to swear 
by. He might invoke Allah in the hour of need, as a 
drowning man wi!l clutch ar a straw; but his faith in 
superstitious tcrcmcnies was stronger. He did not take his 
religion too seriously. Its practical advantages he was quick 
to appreciate. Not to mention baser pleasures^ it gave him 
rest and security during the four sacred months^ in which 
war was forbidden^ white the institution of the Meccan 
Pilgrimage enabled him to take part in a national fite. 

Commerce went hand in hand with religion. 
Great fiiire were held, the most famous being 
that of which lasted for twenty days. 

These fairs were in some sort the centre of old Arabian 
social, political, and literary life* It was the only occasion 
on which free and fearless intercourse was possible between 
the members of different clans.^ 

Plenty of excitement was provided by poetical and oratorical 
displays—not by athletic sports, as in ancient Greece and 
modem England, Here rival poets decbicneil their verses 
and submitted them to the judgment of an acknowledged 
maaier. Nowhere else had rising talents such an oppor¬ 
tunity of gaining wide reputation : what said to-day 

ail Arabia would repat to-moffOflr* At we are told, 

the youthful Muhammad listened, as chough spellbound, to 
* See WcIlhiuKs^ Re^tc dmb* H&dentmm [and c4.|i, p. fiS *eq. 
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the persuasive eloquence of Quss Si*ida, Bishop of Najrin 5 
and he may liavc contrasted the discourse of tbe Christian 
preacher with the briliiant odes chanted by heathen bards, 

^Thc Bedouin view of life was thoroughly hedonktic. Love, 
wine, gambUng^ hunting, the pleasures of song and romance, 
the brief, pointed, and elegant expression of wit and wisdom— 
these things be knew to be good. Beyond them he saw only 
(he grave. 

Boast meat and wine: the 5win;^g dde 
On a eamel soft and 
Which her master speeds amain 
O'er Low dale and Level plain: 

Women marble^wthite and fair 
Trading gold-fringed raiment rare; 

Opulence, luxudoiia ease. 

With the lute's soft meLodies— 

Such delights hath our linef span; 

Time is Change, Time’s fool is Man. 

Wealth or want, great store or small. 

All is one since Death's arc alL'* ■ 

It would be a mistake to suppose that these men always, 
or even generally, pas^d their lives tn tbe aimless pursuit 
of pleasure. Some goal tliey had—earthly, no doubt^—such as 
the accumulation of wealth or the winning of glory or the ful¬ 
filment of blood-revenge. ^ G^d says one, J 

ihsulJ dit tvhiU a jnr&ABjr as h wm a matnlaiH^ 

weighs tut my hreass!^*^ A dceppcr chord is touched by 
Imru'u H-Qays t ^ Jf I strsvf fir a bsrc /iWi'AW, leaai^ 
watld m and I wsuM stek man, Eui / 

strive far iaitsng rwuin^ and Uss mm Hit ms that samt^ 
timts attain lotting rmawn. N/ver^ whih Hfi ^ndsirws^ dwt 
a man nach tJu tummst ^ Ms assi&itt^ jr ctase fram ” 

* |fa«dj0p 50^ * 

1 Diwdn of Imni'u '1 cd, by De SJane, p, aa of the Arabic Em 
1. ij sqq. B No. 5a, IL 57-S9 iP. t54l Amwaidrt Drjam e/ ikt Sis: Poats. 
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Th«e are noble sejidii]en& nobl^ expressed^ Yet one bears 
the sigh of wearinessi as if the spe^er were struggling against 
the conviction that his cause is already lost, and would welcome 
the final strolce of destiny. It was 1 time of wild uproar and 
confusion. Tribal and feniily feuds filled the laJid| as Zuhayr 
saysi, with evil fiimes. No wonder that earnest and thoughtful 
minds asked themselvts-^What worth has our life, what mean¬ 
ing ? Whither docs it lead ? Such questions paganism could 
not answer, but Aishaa in the centuiy before Muhammad w^ 
not wholly abandoned to paganism. [ Jewish colonists had long 
been settled in the Hija=£- Probshly the earliest secdcineni^ 
date from the conqu^t of Palestine by Titus or Hadriai^ In 
their new home the refugee, through contact 
c^SriJtJwL^lii with a people nearly akin to themselves, became 
fully Arabidsed, as the few extant gpecimens of 
their poetry bear witnss. They remained Jews, however, 
not only in their cultivation of trade and various industnes, but 
also in the most vital particular—their teligiom This, and 
the feet that they lived in isolated communities among the 
surrounding popufetion, mar ted them out as the salt of the 
desert. In the their spiritual predominance was not 

seriously challenged. It was otherwise in Yemen. We may 
leave out of account the legend according to which Judaism 
was introduced into that country from the IJtji® by the 
Tubba* As^d Kintih What U certain is that toward the 
beginning of the sixth century it was firmly plan led there 
side by side with Chrisdaniiy, and that in the person of 
the Himyarite monarch Dhu Nuwas, who adopted the Jewish 
feith, IE won a short-lived but sanguinary triumph over its 
rival. I But in Yemen, except among the highlanders of 
Najrin, Christia^iity docs not app<sr to have flourished as it 
did in chc exireme north and north-ast, where the Roman and 

Wlii itic Lut line, however, c/ the words of Qay? b. al-Khatun qp afxotn- 
pliihiti^ his Tcngcincc t ** death cvntn, udU not ^ 

ai^ 9 U€d ^ mjr tml that I kaut mi iatufitd " {ffamdw, U?]!. 
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Persian frontiers were guarded by the Arab levies of Ghnssin 
Rnd y Ira. We have seen that the latter city contained a large 
Christian populatian who were called distinctively 
‘Ibid, f_f., Servants (of God)* Through them 
the Aramaic culture of Babylonia was transmitted 
to all para of the peninsula. They had leatned the ait of 
wnting long before it was generally practised in Arabia, as is 
shown by the story of and Mucabmmis, and they pro¬ 

duced the oldest writr^ poetry in the Arabic language—a 
poetry very different tn character from that which forms 
the main subject of this chapter., Unfortunately the bulk 
of it has perished,' since the rhapsodises, to whom we owe 
the preservation of so much Pre-ialamic verse, were devoted to 
the traditional models and would not burden their memories 
with anything new-fashioned. The most famous of the ^Ibidl 
poets is ‘Adi b. Zayd, whose adventurous career as a politician 
has been sketched above. He is not reckoned by Muhanima- 
dan critics among the FithliJ or poets of the first rank, because 
^ townsmaji {farmi/i). In this connec¬ 
tion the following anecdote is instructive- The 
poet al-‘Ajjaj (t about yog a*i>.) said of his contemporaries 
al-T^^^niiLb ai-Kuitiayt: ^Thcy used to me concern¬ 
ing rare expre^'ons in the language of pociry, and I informed 
them, but afterwards 1 found the ^me expressions wrongly 
applied In cheir poems, the rt^son bdng that they were 
townsmen who described what they had not seen and mis, 
applied it, whereas I who am a Bedouin describe what I 
have seen and apply it properlyp” * *AdI is chiefly remembered 
for his wine-songs. Oriental Christianity has always been 
a^odated with the drinking and selling of wine. Christian 
ideas were carried into the heari of Arabia by *Ibddl wine 
merchants, who are said to have taught thdr religion to the 
celebrated AShi. ‘AdJ drank smd was merry like the rest, but 
the underlying thought, ‘for to-morrow we dic^' repeatedly 
^ il, iS. I* aj £qq. 
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mates itself heard. He walks beside a cemeterjr, and the 
voices of the dead call to him— * 

*^Tboa who Secst us imto thyself shall 
'Soon upon ine coEces the season of decay^* 

Can the aolM mountains CTcrtfiore sasEain 
Time's vicissitudes and all they hong in train? 

Many a traveller lighted near us and abode, 

Qua^ng wine wbereLn the purest water dowed^— 

ShaJners on each fli^on's mouth to clear the wine. 

Noble steeds that paiA' the earth in trappings hne! 

For a while they lived in lap of luxury'. 

Fearing no misfortune^ dallying Eaaiy* 

Them bcbCfld, Time swept them all^ like chafl^ away; 

Thus it is men fall to whirling Time a 

Thus it is Time beeps the bravest and the best ^ 

Night and day still plunged in Pleasure's fatal quesL" ' 

Ii is said chat the red radon of these verses indneed Nu^min 
al-Akbar, one of the m/thical pagan Icings of to accept 
Christianity and become an anchorite. Although the story 
involves an absurd anachronisiii^ it is treats in so far as it 
records the impression which the graver sort of Christiaii 
poetry was likely Co make on heathen minds. 

The coarts of Hfra and Gbassdn were well known to the 
wandering minstreb of the time before Muhammad^ who 
flocked thither in eager search of patronage and remnneradon. 
We may be sure that men like Ndhigha^ LabM, and A*sh£ did 
not remain unalFected by the culture around them, even if it 
seldom entered very deeply into their lives. That considerable 
traces of religious feeling arc to be found in ProislaniJC poetry 
admits of no dcniaJ| but the passages in question were formerly 
e^laincd as due to imerpoladan. This view no longer pre^ 
vails. Thanks mainly to the arguments of Voji 
Kremer, Sir Charles Lyal4 and Wdlhauscn, it 
'StSiSSS" has come to be recognised (j) that in many cases 
the above-inentioiicd religious feeling is not 
Islamic in tone ^ (a) ihat the passagea in which it occurs 
^ II, 34,1. 
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ar^ jiot of Islaniic origin | and (3) that it is tht laatural aod 
necessary result of the widely spread, though on the whole 
sijpcrficia4 influence of Judaism* and espccbiUy of Christianity.* 
It shows icsdr not only in frequent allusions, to the monk 
in his soUtaiy cell, whose Lamp serves to light belated travdleis 
on their way, and in more stgnilicant references, such as that 
of Zuhayr alnsdy quoted^ to the Havenly Boot in which evil 
actioiis are enscroUed for the Day of Reckoning, but also in 
the tendency to moralise, to look within, to meditate on death, 
and to value the life of the individual rather than the con tmued 
« existence of the family. [^These things are not cliaracteristie 
of old Arabian poetry, but the fact that they do appear at 
times is quite in accord with the other facts which have been 
stated, and justifies the conclusion that during the sixth century 
religion and culture were imperceptibly esetending their sphere 
of inBuence in Arabia, leavening the pagan mas^ and 
gradually preparing the way for Islann"^ 

■ See Von Kfttner, UeUr dit Gothic d& L&byd In S.B.lV+4^ 
KlfMSSi (Vieniaa, liSiJpVoU p, 555 Sir Charles 
iiedffa/ /liu&fdii pp. 93 and 119. WcUMusen, jfrafriidiiJjf 

HfxeTejinifju {3n4 ed^p p 3^4 »qq. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE FROFHEr AND THE KORAK 

With the appearance of Muhammad the almost impenetrable 
veil thrown over the preceding age is suddenly lifted and wc 
find ourselves on the $alid grouJidl of hbtorical tradition. In 
order that che reasons for this change may be understood, it is 
necessary to give some account of the principal sources from 
which our knowledge of the Prophet^s life and teaching h 
derived^ 

There is first, of course, the EConm|> consisting “ ocdusively 
of the reveladons or commands which Muhamxnad profissed, 
from time to time, to receive through Gabriel as 
a missage direct from God; and which^ under an 
*“■ alleged Divine' direcrion, he ddivered to those 
about him, {^At the time of pretended inspiration, or shortly 
after, each passage was recited by Muhammad before the 
Companions or foliowcfS who happened to be present, and was 
generally commiited to writing- by some one amongst ihem 
upon paim-leaves, leather, stones, or such other rude materiai 
as conveniently Came to hand. These Divine messages con¬ 
tinued throughout the three-and-twenty years of his prophetical 
life, so that the last poriion did not appear till the year of his 
death. The canon was then dosed j but the contents were 

* T to reNn Ehc costDcmiry spelling instead of Qur'aiir as it !■ 

fWTwlly tnuisllterated by sebolarif Aiab4e wiirds patnralifled in 
lake Eiuan^ C^iph, Vianerp require so apology 
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ncvtr, during the ?rophec^$ Hfedmt, systeznaticully urriiiiged, 
or evm collected together/* * They were preserved^ how^ 
ever^ in fragmentary copies and^ especially, by oral 
recitation until the saaguinaiy wars which fol¬ 
lowed Muhammad's death had greatly diminished 
the number of chose who could repeat them by heart. 
Accordingly, after the battle of Yamima (633 Ah.o.) ‘Umar 
b. al-Khat^b came to Abd Bakr, who was then Ckliph, and 
said: ^ I fear that slaughter may wa^e hot among the 

Reciters on other battle-Celcb^ and that much of the Koran 
may be tost; so in my opinion it should be collected without 
delay.'* Abd Bakr agreed, and entrusted the task to Zayd 
bp Thibit, one of the Prophet's amanuenses, who coUected 
the fragments with great difficulty “from bits of parchment^ 
thin white scones, leafless palm-branchea, and the bosoms of 
men/' The manuscript thus compiled was deposiied with 
Abd Bakr during the remainder of his life, then with Umar, 
on whoK death it passed to his daughter Afterwards^ 

in the Caliphate of Uthmdn, ^udhayfo b. al-Yamin, observ¬ 
ing that the Koran as read in Syria was seriously at Yarionce 
with the text current in warned the Caliph to interfere, 

lest the Sacred Book of the Modems should become a subjcci 
of dispute, like the Jewish and Christian scriptures. In the 
year 651 a.d, Uthmin ordered Zayd b. ThAbit to prepare a 
Revised Vergon with the assistance of three Qurayshites, 
saying to the latter, ‘*If ye differ from Zayd regarding any 
word of the Koran, write ft In the dulcet of Quraysh ; for it 
was revealed in their dialect." ■ This has ever since remained 
the final and standard recension of the Koranp “Transcripts 
were mulciplied and forwarded to the chief ciries in the empire, 
and all previously existing copies were:, by the Caliph’s com- 

1 stnir's Ufi &f MaHomiii ]ntro4uetkm, a ixq. I may ai weU ny at 
oticc Hiat t entirely disagree with the view in ttJs passage that 

Uuhamiu^ (iicl nnt believe hlmseJJ to be LaipEml 

■ The nlMYo details are tatca troBi the Fihrat, ed. by Fluegd, p, ^ 
L 14 UN- 
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maiid, comdiitt^d to the flgines.*^ * In the text as it has come 
down to us the various readings are few and uniioportantf and 
its genuinen^ is above suspicion. We shall see, 
moreover, that the Koran is an exceedingly 

Mitboritr- imnian document, reflecting every phase of 
Muhammad's personality and standing in close relatbn to the 
ofitward events of hJs so that here wc have materials of 
unique and incontestable authority for tracing the origin and 
early development of Iskm—such materials as do not exist in 
the case of Buddhism or Christianity or any other ancient' 
teligion* Unfortunately the amngement of the Koran can 
only be described as chaotic. No chronological sequence is 
obarved in the order of the Siiras (chaptcrs)| wbkh is deter- 
mined simply by their length, the longest being placed first “ 
Again, the chapters themselves are socnetinics made up of 
disconnecEcd fragments having nothing in ooinmon except the 
rhyme; whence it is often impossible to discover the original 
context of the words actually spolccn by the Prophet, the 
occasion on which they were revealed, or the period to which 
they belongi In these circumstances the Koran must be 
supplement^ by reference to our second main source of in¬ 
formation, namely, Tndieion. 

Already in the last years of Muhammad's Hie (writes Dr. 
Sprengcr) it was a pious custom that when two Mosleoif met, 
one should ask for news and the oiher 

should relate a saying or anecdote of the Prophet. 
After his death this custom continued, aind the 
name was stiU applied to sayings and sttries which 

were no Longer newJ In the course of time an ebborate 
system of Tradition was built up, as the Koran—originally the 
sole criterion by which Moslems were guided alike in the 

^ Uwit, ofr. di^ introductioiit p. t4|. 

* VViUi tbe cXDcpdcn cJ the Opening Sura [nT-fi^ieiAdlp which n a sbotfi 
jnyef. 

■ Uth^ 4m TradiihimeG^n ^ dtm drab^nff 

vot. 3Ei p. a* 
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greatest and smallest matters of public and private interest— 
was found ksufficLent for the complicated needs of a rapidly 
extending empire^ Appeal was made to the sajing^ and 
practice {sunna} of MuJ?amiiiad, which now acquired the 
force ot law and some of the authority of inspiration,” The 
Prophet had no Boswell, but almost as soon as he began to 
preach be was a marJeed man whc3Se Mter dkta could not fiiil 
to be treasured by his Companions^ and whose actions were 
attentively watched, Tfms^ during the first century of Islam 
there was a multitude of living witnascs froin whom tmdjtions 
were coHcctcd, asminitted to memory, and or^y handed down. 
Every tradition consists of two parts : the text and the 

authority {mfuidf of the rclater says, “ I was told 

by Af wJio was informed by who had it from that the 
Prophet (God bless him !J and Abu Batr and ^Umar used to 
open prayer wi th the words * Praise to God, the Lord of all 
creatures.’ Wrictim records and compibtioiis were com- 
paiattvely rare in the early period* Ihn Ishiq (t 7^3 a.d.) 
composed the oldest extant Biogiuphy of the Prophei, which 
wc do not possess, however, in its original shape 
but only in the recension of Ibn Hisharn 
(t 833 A.O-)- Two important and excellent 
works of the same kind are the Kfid&u ^!-Maghdzi (*Boofc of 
the Wars’) by Waqidi (t Saa a*d,) and the KitMu 

The Great Book of the Classes,* r.f., the difierent 
classes of Muhammad's Companions and those who came after 
them) by Ihn Sa^d (t 844 A.n.)* Of mbeeDaneous traditions 
intended to serve the Faithful as a model and rule of hfo in 
every particular, and arranged in chapters according to the 
subject-matter, the most ancient and authoritative 
collections are those of Bukhiri (+ 870 A.Di) and 
Muslim (t 874 A.n.), both of which bear the 
same title, vi^ aZ-Sahlh^ * The Genuine** It only remains to 
speak of Commentaries on the Koran. Some passages were 
explained by Muhammad himself, but the real founder of 
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Koranic Eategesis was ^Abdullih b. ‘AbbSs^ tlic Prophci^s 
cousin^ Although tbe writings of the early InterprcEers have 
entirely perished, the gist of their researches is 
embodied in the great cotnincntary of Tabari {t 9^2 
A*t>.)y a man of encyclopedic learning who 
absorbed the whole mass of tradidon existing in his time. 
Subsequent conimcnraries arc largely based on this colo^l 
work, which has recefitly been published at Cairo in thirty 
volumes, Thai of Zamakhshari (+ 1143 a.dJ, which is 
endded the Kaihtkd/^ ind that of BaydiwI [+ 1286 A.B.) are 
the best known and most highly eg teemed in the Mu hanamadan 
East. A work of wider scope 1 $ the hqdn of Suyuti {t 1505 
A.D.), which takes a general survey of the Koranic sciences, 
and may be regarded as an inttoduciion to the cridcai study 
of the Koran* 

While every impartial student will admit the justice of 
Ibn Qutayba*s claim that no religion has such historical atcest^< 
dons as Islam —iaym min^ ^i-amami 

SSJSi*b^ aindi^ J^-araddihim *~hc must at the same 
dme cordially a^nt to the observation made by 
another Muhammadan; ^In nothing do we see pious men 
more given 10 falsehood than in Tradiiion** {km Bara 
// th&y^ addha&a minfium / Of this 

severe judgment the reader will find ample con£rmarion in ihe 
Second Part of Goidziher’s Mahammfdafiiufu Stadi/n^ During 
the first century of Islam the forging of Tradidons became a 
recognised political and religious weapon^ of which all parties 
availed themselves*^ Even men of the sijictest piety practised 
this species of fraud (tadtlt}y and maintaiiicd that the end 
justified the meanis Their point of view is well expre^d in 
the following words which are supposed to have been spoken 
by iht Prophet ; ^ You must compare the sayings attributed 

^ Quoted by SprtQ^r,^ p. 1. 

" Quoted by NOIdefce Jn the Intrndaetjoa (o his GisdtichU QtfrdnSt 
p ai. ■ S« espcd^ly pp^ 
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to me with the Koran ; what agrees therewith is irain me^ 
whether I acniaUr said it or noi” and again, “Whatever 
good saying has been said, I myself have said iti * As the 
result of such principles every new doctrine took the form of 
an Apostolic Hadith j every sect and every system defend«l 
itself by an app^ to the atitbority of Muhammad. We may 
see how enormous was the number of ialse 'Traditions in circu* 
lation from the fiict that when Bukhirl (+ 870 a-d.) drew up 
his collection entitled ‘The Genuine' (af-JeWA), he limited 
it to some 7,00tH which he picked out of 60O,O0a 

The credibility of Tradition, 50 far as it concerns the life of 
the Prophet, cannot be discussed in this place.* The oldmi 
and best biography, that of Ibn Ishdq, undoubtedly contains a 
great deal of febulous matter, but hU narrative appears to be 

honest and fairly authentic on the whole;. 

# 

^If we accept the traditional chronology, Mul^mad, son of 
tAbdullib and Amina, of the tribe of Qutaysh, was born at 
Mecca on the 11th of SabP al-Awwal, in the 
Year of the Elephant (570-571 a.©.).*! His 
dcsccnC A'oia Qu^ayy is shown bj the following 


cable:— 


Qtisayy. 
'Abd kfandf. 


'Abd ShaniK. 
Umayyx 


Hdshim. 
^Abdu 1-^ uttnlLh, 


'Abbds- 'AbdoHib, AM-p^h. 
MUHAliMAO, 


■ MuJuimm. Part IE, p. 48 tH|. 

■ The Trader mxf CDuaJt Muir'j iDtrodoctlfm |i> liia U/g of Makomot, 

pp. 
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^ SJiortly arier his birth he was hauded over to a Bedouin 
nurse—^atfina, a woman of the Ban A Sa^d—so chat until he 

was itve vedJTS old be breathed the pure air and 
nil chndlKwd . ^ 

learned to spealc the unadulterated language of 
the desert. One marvelloiis event which ie said to have 
happened to him at this time may perhaps be founded on 
fact:— 

" He and his foster-brother"' [so reiales) were among the 

catUc behind our cDcampment when mj son came ruadiiig to us 
MabaiTuW 7 brother^ the Quraj-ihitt I two men clad 

SuS* in white took Mm and laid him on his side and deft 
twangeit. belly j and they were stirriiag their hands in itJ 

When my husband aad I went out to Mm wc found him Stailding 
with Ms face tnmed pale^ and on oar asking,' What ails theCp child f' 
he answeredp * Two men wearing white garments emw to me and 
laid me 00 my aide and cleft my belly and groped for aomethingp 
[ know not what' We brought him back to our t-ent^ and my 
hnsbjind said to me^ ' 0 tlalima, 1 fear this lad has been smitten 
; so take Mm home to his family before it becomes evidetit" 
When wc restored him to his mothnr she said> "What has brought 
thee, nurse ? Thou weit so fond of him and anxious that he should 
stay with thee/ I saidi ' Gcm) has made him grow app and 1 have 
done my part I feared that some nmehanoe wmild beJalf Mmp so 
I brought back to thee as thou wishesL^ * Thy case is not thus," 
said she ; " teU me the troth,' and she gave me no peace until I told 
her. Then she said. ' Art thou afraid that he U possessed by the 
DevDf* I said* 'Yes." ""Nayp by GckI/ she repljedp ' tbe Devil 
canuot reach him; ray son hath a high destiny/"* 

Ocher veniiqiis of the story are more cocplicit. The angels^ 
it it said^ drew forth MuMumnad's hearty deansod it, and 
removed the bUclc dot—the taint qf original stn,^ If 
these inventions have any basis at all beyond the desire to 
glorify the future Prophet, wc must suppose that they refer 

■ IbD liiihiEn, p, JOSt b ^ ftqq- 

* Th£4 legend SHGns to have arlwi qnt of a bteral fnterprelatkn of 
Ivorin, Bdv* I, wt *fcy give ihec comfort 

or enlightefimeiiL 
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to Sdrdc kind of epilcpdc fit. At a later pencd he was 
subject to such attacks^ whicb, according tq the unanimaiis 
voice of Tradidofi, often coincided with the revelations sent 
down froin heaven, 

^AbdulUh had died hefafe the birth of his sonj and when, in 
hk sixth ycar^ Muf^ammad lost bis inotber also, the charge of 
the orphan was undertaken first by his gTandfathcr, the aged 
‘Abdu 'l-My^talib, and then by hb undej Abi Tdfib, a poor 
but honourable maji, who nobly fulfilled the duties of a 
guardian to the last hour of hk life, small 

patricnony was ^oau spent, and he was reduced to herding 
sheep—a despised employment which usually feU to the lot 
of women or sbves. In his twelfth year he accompanied 
Abil qn a trading expeditiqn tq Syria, in the course of 

which he is said to have encountered a Chnstsan 
monk called BahlrL who discovered the Seal of 

monk -kja^tUTBr 

Prophecy between the boyk shoulders^ and hailed 
him as the promised apostle. Such ancicipdons deserve no 
credic whatever^ The truth h that until Muhammad assumed 
the prophetic rfllc he was merely an obscure Qurayshite; and 
scarcely anything related of him anterior to clwt event can be 
deemed historical except his marriage to Khadlja, an elderly 
widow of cDFisiderable fbrtucic, which took place when be was 
about twenty-five years of age* 

During the next fifteen years of his life Muhammad was 
exccrnally a prosperous cttii^cn, only distinguished from those 
around him by an habitual expression of thoughtful melan¬ 
choly* Wliat was passing in bis mind may be conjectured 
with some probability from his first utEerances when he carne 
forward as a preacher. It is cemin, and he himself has 
acknowledged, that he formerly shared the idolatry of his 
countrymen. ** D/V mi Ht ^sid miray and /gad thi^ 
arigkt?*" (Kor. xcili, 7)* When and how did the process ol 
conversion begin 1 These questions cannot be answered, bui 
it is natural to suppose chat the alldmportanf resuli^ on which 
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Muhammad's biographerB conceritratc tJicir attention, wm pre¬ 
ceded by a long period of ferment and immaturity. . The 
idea of monotheism was fErpresented in Arabia by the Jews, = 
who were pardculariy numerous m the yijis, and by several 
gnosdc sects of an asccttc character— the p^blans^ and 
the Rakiisiajis. Furthermorcj ^Islamic tradirion knows of 
a number of religious thinkers before Muhammad who arc 
described as and of whom the best known arc 

Waraqa h* Nawlal of Quraysh ; 2 ;ayd b. *Amr 

Tb* If ulUl ^ also of Quraysh ; and U mayya b. Abi 

1 - 5 altoFThaqif. "^They formed no sect, as Sprenger imagined j 
and more recent tes^rch has demonstrated the basclessne^ of 
die same schokr^s theory that there was tn Pre-isJamk times a 
widely-spread religious movement which Muhammad organised, 
directed, and employed for hi* own ends. His Arabian pre¬ 
cursors, if they may be so called, were merely a few bobied 
individuals. We are told by Ibn Ishiq tlat Waraqa and 
Zayd, together with two other Qurayshiies, rejected idoktry 
and Left their homes in order to seek the tnie religton of 
Abraham, but whereas Waraqa k said to have become a C hristian, 
Zayd remained a pious dissenter unattached either to Christianicr ' 
Of to Judaism \ he abstained from idol-worship, from eating 
that which had died of itselfp from blood, and from the flesh 
of animals offered in sacrifice to Idols; he condemned the 
barbarous custom of burying female in^nts aEive, and said, 

1 This which clay slgui/y' BaptLstSp^ applied by tbe heathen 
Aiaha Ip WTrKVmma^ UlU Yus fotlowers, pdTObabJy in con&cqucnce qT the 
cercniODlal ahLuOons wMch 3rc incumhent upon every Afoilc^ befarq the 
fire ri^iily praycn (aec Wellhauscnr Arati p. 

■ Sir Charlta LyrJl^ Tki W^rds ' Ilantr for 

1903^ pn 77a. "rhft edginal meaning oJ ^nS/ b ao longer iraceahk, but it 
may be canuectcU wiUl the Hebrew ' profane.' ^n the Koran it 

generally mrcfa to the of Abraham, aiul sometimes appears to be 

nearly ^ynoftyukoua with Muslim* Further lufcKriiLati-cm concemLog the 
F^aniftt will be found In Sir Charles Lyall's article died above ; Spetmger, 
Das LiUn und die tchre du AioJfammcd, voli i, pp, 45-134 I WeUhaiuen, 
Resk Hiid.y ajfl iqq, ; Caclani, Antfati delt Idam, TOh ^ 

pp. 1S1-19CL 
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“ I worship ihc Lord of Abraham,^^^ As regards Umayya b. 
Abi l-Jak, according to tfie nodcc of him m the he 

had inspected and read the Holy Scriptures; he wore sack¬ 
cloth as a mark of devotion, hdd wine to be imlawFul, was 
inclined to disbelieve in idob^ and earnestly sought the true 
religion* It is said that he hoped to be seat as a prophet to 
the Arabs^ and therefore when Muhammad appoLtred he 
envied and bitterly opposed him.® Umayya's verses, some 
of which have been translated in a former chapter,3 are 
chiefly on religious topics^ and show many points of resem¬ 
blance with the doctrines set forth In the early Silnis of the 
Koran. With one exceptioni all the Hanlfs whose names are 
recorded belonged to the Hijiz and the west of the Ara.biaji 
pcninsulaH No doobt Muhammad, with whom most of them 
were contemporaryj came under their influence, and he may 
have received his first stimulus from this quarter,# While 
they, however, were concerned only about their own salvation, 
Muhamma^ starting from the same posiiton, advanced 
beyond It* < His greatness lies not so much in the sublime ideas 
by which he was animated as Ln the tremendous force and 
enthusiasm of his appeal to the universal conscience of mankind.i 

In his fortieth year, it ts said, Muhammad began to dream 
dreams and See visions, and desire aolitude above a]] things else. 

He withdrew to a cave on Mount near 

* Mecca, and engaged in religious austerities (mAaji- 
nui/i). One night in the month of RaIaa^^5 
the A ngd^ appeared to him and said, “Read!” (rfru^J. He 

^ Ibn Hiahinik p. I43, L 6 

* Aghdm, tik, 187, i 17 tqq. > Scc p. 

* Tradition assoctafei him e^pedaUy with Wanqa, wbo was a coti^ 

ol fits Brst w\iBi Khodkja, auU it said to have hailed him at a prophi^ 
whye bimseJi W5W 5 ±ilJ hmUiUng Q\m Hiiham^ p, 1^3^ 

L 14 *q q h 

i This is the cekbeated • Night otf Power * [Layiatu wirtilwneA 

in the Kqtwq, j™i, t, 

* The iioly Ghoftt whom io tlw Medina Sikas Gahdel 

(fibril) is auh^llEuted. 
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IS' 

wnsvfctcdy ** I am no reader ** {tnd ana Then the 

Angel seized him with a strong grasp, ^ !” and, 

as Mul^mad still refused to obey, grippet^ him once more 
and spoke aa rollows : — 

THE SURA OF COAGULATED BLOOD (XGVI), 

(i) Read in tbe Bame o( tby Lord" who created^ 

(a) Who created Man of blood caagntated, 

( 3 ) Read 1 Thy Lord is the most beneficent, 

(4) Who taught by the Pen,* _ 

(5) Taaght that which they knew not imto tnett ’ 

On hearing these words Mnhammad returned, uembling, 
to Khadlja and cried, «W«p tne up! wrap me up I” and 
remained covered until the terror passed away from him .4 
Another tradition relating to tie same event nukes it dear 

» But smHJthti versKwi tlhn Hisbam, p, 153, L 9^ } rcprtSEriEs U nhammod 

sa replying to the “Wat am I to (ad aqrat* ^ tml dkd 

aqra-u], Professor Bevan haa poiDled out to me that the tnditioi] in this 
form, heart a smTions -reseiiihlaiicff^. which om hattOy bs to the 

werdi nF [iai^ sL 6 -e “The TOire siidt Ury* And he said, VVbat 
sbaJi 1 cry ? *' "nitc qaestiaq whether the Prophet eemld read and 
wriic is disetiMed by NQldcke (GesfAfcAis dm girdnSr p. 7 5^1 >. 
LcaT^ It Hndeddedu. Accoeding to NGIdclre &i*t P- 
epithet umm(, which ii applied to MuhiUMWiJl in the Koran, aM la 
comiDonly rendered by * iiateat^’ does not aignlfy that he was 
ignorant nf reading and writing, hut only that he waa uBacqaainled with 
the aiMiint ScripEurcs ; ‘ Geotfle.* However this may be^il appeam that 

he wished to pass for flliterate, with the object of oemfinnin g the bdief in 
hif Inspiration i •^Thsu '" iMuhJMiiniadl “ihdrf nol us£ ttad amj b&tk 
bifm tku * (the Koran) “ rttfr t? ft wiih thy righi hand; cJ^ fhi fi*pi 
Ante doubted [Knran, 47 )- 

* The meaning of ihcM wurds \iqrm* bismi rabldikn) » duipuiect Other* 
translate, « Preach In the name ol thy Lord '' [Ndldckeh w " Prodaim Iht 
name of Ihy Lord " fHh*chrtldK 1 a« an samdenl groundi for ahandoo- 
ing the tradldonal intorpr eUtian iopparied by vtt«s 4 and S Mutukmmad 
dreamed that he was commanded to read the Word of God inscribed in 
the Heavenly Book whJiA Is the sonrce of all Rcvdatlom 

* Others rertder, wlm taught (the use of) the Ptn-"' 

* Tbii accooDt o£ 3d ubammad's earliest risioa iBuJchdri, od- by Krehl, 
vol. ill, p. ^ I. a sqq. J u derived from ^A'uba, hu favonrite wife, whoca 
be married after the death of Ehadija. 
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that tht Kvektion occurred in a dream.^ awoke,*" said 
the Prophet, ^^and mcEhought it was written m my beart.*^ 
If we take into account the notfoEs prevalent amoRg the 
Arabs of that time on the subject of inspifanoE,^ it wtU not 
appear surprising that Muhammad at first believed htrt^df to 
be possessed, like a poet or soothsa^^er, by one of the spirits 
called collecrively yinf** Such was Kb anguisb of mind that 
he even meditated suicide, but Khadfja comrerted and 
reassured him, and finally be gained the unaltcmble convic¬ 
tion that he was not a prey to demonraf^ influences, but a 
prophei divinely inspired^ For some time he received no 
furiher rcvcIation-3 Then suddenly, as he aiterwards related, 
he saw ibe Angel seated on a throne between eaitb and 
heaven. Awc-stricken, he ran into his house and bade them 
wrap his limbs in a warm garment While he lay 

thus the following verses were revealed — 

THE SURA OF THE ENWRAPPED (LXXlV). 

(i) O thou who enwrapped! dost be I 

(a) Arise and prophcsyi^ 

(3) And thy Lord magoifyr 

(4) And tby raiment porify, 

(5) And the abomination fiyl^ 

Muhammad no longer doubted that he had a divinely 
ordained mission to preach in public. His feelings of relief 
and thankfulness are expressed in several Suras of this period 

THE SiJra of the MORNING (XCUl). 

( 1 ) By the MEmlng bright 
(a) And the softly falhug Night, 

(3) Thy Lord hath not forsakea thee, neither art thou hatclui 
in His sight 


- Ibn Hiihairi, p. 155, L 9 sqq. ■ Sec p. 73 ssitra. 

i This interval Is Icnciwn m the Fatra. * LittraJly, ^ warn,' 

> ^ The abomtnatinu ' probably refers to idelaiiy/ 
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(4) Vetily* tht Beginning is hard hhIej thee, but the End shall he 

lighL^ 

(5) Thou shaJt be satisfied, the Lord shaJI thcc requite. 

t6) Did not He shelter thcc whes He found thee in orphan's 
pUght f 

(7] Did oot He find the# astray and lead Ifice aright ? 

(S) Did not He find thee poor and make thee rich by His 
might T 

(p) Wherefore, the orphan betray not, 

(to) And the beggar turn away not, 

(ii) And tell ol the bonoty of thy Lord# 

According to his biographen^ an intervaJ of three yrais 
elapsed between the sending of Mu h a mm ad and his appeafance 
as a public preacher of the (iith that was in hinii^ Naturallyj 
he would first turn to his own fiatnily arid friends^ but it h 
difficult to accept the statement that he made no proselytes 
openly during so long a period. . The contrary is asserted in an 
ancient tradition rtlaied by al-Zuhri (t 74 ^ where 

wc read that the Prophet summoned the people to embrace 
Islam 3 both ifi private and public | and that those who 
responded to his appeal were, for the most part, young men 
belonging 10 the poorer cLiss^ He found, however, some 
inBuendal adherents. Besides Khadija, who was 
the first to believe, there were his cousin ‘AH, 
his adopted son, Zayd b. yiritha, and, most im¬ 
portant of all, Abu Bakr b. Abi Quhdfo, a leading merchant of 
(lie l^uraysh, universally respected and bcbvttl for his integrity, 
wisdom, and kindly disposition. At the outset Muhammad 
seems to have avoided everything tsJcuIated to offend the 
heathens, confining himself to moral and religious gcneralitia;, 

■ Litenlly, “The State siLilI be beUer fer thee tlian Ibc FiraJ^" 
reteting either lo Unfiaiimiad'ft rechiupeiiac in the aexl world ot to Ibe 
Tiltiwte ttiumph of bis caitse in Ihia world* 

^ • Jildin if a verbal nofin farnied from whicb meaiti 

surrender' and, in a rcUgwos scose, ' to miJTender one'i jJelf to the will 
of Ooct* The partidpk, Mtaiim (Heslemh dende* «ie who Ihio ser- 

rendera tmuscif/; 

■ SpreofeE-p Lth^n da ifcrA^riiiNddp voJ* I, p. 
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s* that m^y believed^ and th^ Meccan arisiociats tliemsclv» 
resided him mtfi gwsd-humoured Toleration as a hanaltss 
orade-monger. ” Look ! they ^id as he pa^ised by^ “ there 
giocs the mart of die Band ^Abd al-Mnt^lib M^lio tells of 
heaven/* But no sooner did he begin to- emphasise the Unity 
of God, to fulminate against idolatry, and to preach 
**‘*olS?yi**’* Resurrection of the dead, than his followers 
melted away tn face of the bitter antagonism 
which these doctrines excired amongst the Quraysh, who saw 
in the Ka'^ba and Its venerable cult the mainspring of cheir 
commercial prosperity, and were irritated by the Prophet's 
declaration that their ancestors were burning in hell-fire. 
The authority of Abii Tpiilib secured the personal safety of 
Muhammad ; of the little hand who reoiained faithful some 
were pnatected by the strong family feeling characteristtc of old 
Arabian society, but many were poor and friendless i and these, 
especially the sbves, whom the leveUing Ideas of Islam had 
attracted in large numbers, were subjected to cruel persecution.* 
Nevertheless Muhammad continued to preach. will not 
forsake this cause (thus he is ^d to have answered Abu 
T^ib, who informed him of the threatening attitude of the 
Quraysh and begged biiu not to lay on him a greater burden 
than he could bear) “until God shall make it prevail or unril 
I shall perish thcrein^—not though Ehey should set the sun on 
my right hand and the moon on my left 1 " • But piogres 

^ n must be remembered that this branch of Mnhzimxudan tradiliqn 
derrm Irom Hie picbKts of llte first centory after Lbe Fli^f^ who were 
prnfoimdJv diKStiafied wtih Ihc reigrtiog dynasty fthe Uniayyadsi)^ and 
revenged Ihenuelves by painting the bcha-vinnr of the Meciiaii anmlgn o! 
the Umay^-ada towards J^u^ammad in ibe bbekest colQuri po^ible. The 
faida tell another atcry. It a significant that hardly any ca.se of real 
pcrsecQtion Is mrcuboned in Uic Korann HubamEmd was allowed to 
remain at Mecca and to carry oo^ dming many yeais, a reJigiDDs 
propaganda wbicb his reUDw^tkena^ with tew excepiioooL, regarded as 
detestable and dangcroos. Wc may well wonder at ihe modcraUon of 
Ihc Quraysh, wfaJchi Imwever, was rn^t so much deliberate policy as the 
result of their mdifference to religion and of liohammad'i faJlqre to make 
apprcdahle headway in Mecca. * Ebn Hkham^ p, L y. 
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wis slow and painful S tbc Mcccing ^ood obstinately aJoofj 
deriding both bi& prnpheiic authority and tbc OlvLiic chastise- 
ment with which he sought to terrify thefa. Moreover, they 
used every kind of pressure short of actual violence in order to 
seduce his followers, so that many recanted, and in the fifth 
year of his mission he saw himseJf driven to the nccessicy o\ 
commajiding a general emigradon to the Christian 
kingdom of Abyssinia, where the Mosleiufi would 
be received with open arms * and would be with¬ 
drawn from cemptarion.* About a hundred men and women 
wenc Into ex.Ue, leaving their Prophet with a small p^rty of 
staunch and devoted comrades to persevere in a struggle that 
was daily becoming more difficult. In a moment of weakness 
Muhammad resolved to attempt a compromise 
iHHKiiiPiiMfl ^ith his countrymen, Une day, it is said, tile 
chief men of Mecca, assembled in a group beside 
the Ka'ba, discussed as was their wont tie afiaiis of the city, 
when Muhatnmad appeared and, seating himself by them In 
a friendly man tier, began to recite in their hearing the SSrJ 
Sdra of the Koran. When he came to the vcrs« (ig^ao)— 

" Do ye see Al-Ldt and Al-'Uwi, and Miuiit, the third and iast?' 

Satan prompted bim to add i— 

“ Tfaese are the most exaited Cranes (or Swaus^ 

And verily their mtercesacm is to be hoped for/ 

Tie Quraysh were surprised and delighted with this 
acknowledgment of their deities j and as Muhammad wound 
up the Siira with the dosing words— 

•“Wherefore bow down before God and serve Him," 


> At ihia time HubsBHnaiJ believed the doctrines id lilain and 
Christianity lo be eBwintiaQy Ihe same. 

■ pdwi It irSov B Anno* dtir hlat*, vol. I, 

p. 3^7 S4q. 
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ihe whole a^cmblf prostrated tliemselvcs with one accord 
on the ground and wor^hippeeLt Bntscarcely^ had Muhamniafi 
returned to his house when he repented or the sin into 
whfch he had fnllen^ He cancelled the idolatrous Krses 
and revealed in their place those which now stand in the 
Koran— 

^"Shall yours be Ihc mate and his the female?’ 

This were then an anjust divuion t 
Tlicy are naught hut i:t 4 rnes whidi ye md your fathers 
liave named." 

We can easily comprehend why Ibn Hishim omits all 
mention of this episode from his Biography, and why the fact 
Mnh=nEna4'i ^ denied by many Moslem theologians*^ 

The Prophet^s friends were scandalised, his 
enemies laughed him to scorn* It was probably 
no sudden lapse, as tmdidan represents, but a calculated 
endeavour to come to terms with the Quraysh ; and so far 
from being immediately annulled, the reconciliation seems 
to have lasted long enough for the news of it to reach ihc 
emigrants in Aby^inia and induce some of them to return to 
Mecca* While putting the best face on the matter, 
Mulpmmad felt keenly both his own disgrace and the public 
discredit* It speaks well for his sincerity thaty as soon as 
he perceived any com promise with idolatry to be impossible^ 
to be, in feet, a surrender of the great principle by which he 
was inspired — -he frankly confesed his error and delusion* 

■ Mttifp U/£ cfMak^mii^ voi, ii, p. l^l. 

' We have sceu (p.91 jn/ra) ttial Uic heathen Ambs dlaUfctd remalc 
dffiprfnft yel they called theif three prindpal deilira the ifcmghicn of 
jUlah. 

* It h teSalcd by Ibn ribaij fTaharr, i, 119a, Tn his learqed work 

d nfiali dilV /sfinfl, of which the first volume appeared In 1905, tbiude Cactanl 
impagns the authenticity of the tradiHcn and crifitiBca the narrative En 
detail (p- 379 but hia ar£umenls do not fnucb ibe main quest ion. 
As Hiiir «ay^ bardJy poislhle lo concdvc how me tijt if noi 

foumled iu hritihp eoiiM ever have becu Lavcnled*" 
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Henceforth he “wages mortal strife with images in every 
shape”—there is no god but Allah. 

The further course of even is which ciilmiiiated in 
Mut^ammad's Flight to Medina may be sketched in a few 
words. Persecution now waxed hotter than ever, as the 
Prophet, rising from his temporary vacillation like a giant 
threw his whole force into the denunciation ot 
idolatry. The converrion of ‘Uniar b. aI*Khalfib, the future 
a man of * blood and iron/ gave the signal for open 
revolt. “The Moslems no longer concealed their worship 
within their own dwellings, but with conscious strength and 
defiant attitude afficmbled in co mp anies about the iCa ba, per* 
formed their rites of prayer and compassed the Holy House, 
Their courage rose. Dread and uneasiness seized the 
Quraysh." The latter retaliated by cutting off all reUtiojis 
with the Hishimites, who were pledged to defend their kins¬ 
man, whether they recognised him as a prophet or no. This 
bin or boycott secluded them in jui outlying quarter of the city, 
where for more than two years they endured the oimost 
privations, but it only cemented their loyalty to 
and ultimately dissensions among the Quraysh themselves caused 
it to be removed. Shortly afterwards the Prophet suffered 
a double bereavement, —the deaih of his wife, 
Q( Khadija, was followed by that of the noble Abd 

AHTAhh ^ho, though he never accepted Islam, 

Stood firm to the last in defence of his brother's son. Left 
alone to protect himself, Muhatimiad realised that he must take 
some decisive Step. The situation was critical. Lvents had 
shown that he had nothing to hope and everything to fear from 
the Meccan aristoctacy. He had warned them again and 
again of the wrath to come, yet they gave no heed. He was 
now Convinced that they would not and could not believe, 
since God in His inscrutable wisdom had predestined them to 
eternal damnation. Consequently he resolved on a bold and, 
according to Arab ways of thinking, abonrinable expedient, 
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nundy, to abantlon his fdlosr-tTibesQicA and s^k aid from 
Strangers.* Halving rainly appealed to tie iniabitants of 
TA’ifj be turned to Medina, where, among a populadon 
largely composed of Jews, the rcvolutionaiy ideas of ly lam 
might more readily take root and flourish than tn the 
Holy City of Arabian heatbendoni. This time be was not 
disappointed. A strong party in Medina hailed him as the 
mw Prophet, eagExly ^braced his creed, and swore to defend 
him at all hazards. ; In the spring of the year Sti a . d . the 
Modems of Mecca quietly left their homes and journeyed 
northwaid. A few months later {September, 6ia) Muhammad 
himsd^ eluding the vigilance of the Quraysh, entered Medina 
in triumph amidst tic crowds and ncclaniatioiis due to a 
conqueror. 

r This is the celebrated Migration or Hegira {property Hijra} 
whidi marks the end of the Barbaric Age (a/-ydia/ijya) and 
TimHi^Mvr beginning of the Muhammadan Era.' , It also 
marks a new epoch in the Prophet’s history; but 
teiiijfc). attempting to indicate tie nature of the 

change it will be convenient, in order that we may form 
a jlister canceptioo of his character, to give some account of 
his early teaching and preaching as set forth in that portion of 
the Koran which was revealed at Mecca. 


• The Meccan view of MobammaCi aetktn may be £atbend from the 
words ntlcrod by Abu Jahl od tbc field of Badr —O God, bring wee unao 
Jmn who ntaie than any of tiB hath severed the tics of kimhio ud 
dealt ditoonowablj r rFabari, i, ijat, I, S icq.J. Alluding to the 
UMlenu who abandoned (heir naUve dty and fted with the Prophet lo 
Meduu, a M&xsm p «4 eKdiima (Ibn Hbhirn, pL 519, It j_ 

{tbe Qorayih iliiii ^ Badr) fiH in himuura did j**?/ sdi 

kimmmfir siran^en titini i» a far land and o/remitU ImAagt * 
UidikB^wkc have mad£/H^dsfff akassJn [thj^ ptopicaf MedW) )akimi 
them insUad 0/1U —a fkamejul dttd f * ^ 

an and a mam/at Crimd and a aiding ^ ^ , 

jciir iniqmfy thtrdn u disarmed ^ men of judgment aij umia^ 

standing. 
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Koran (Quj-'in) is derived from chc Arabic root qara^a^ 
^to read/ and means ^reading aloud^ or ^chanting/ This 
term may be applied either to a single Revelation 

Jht KncmiL. ^ i r i . . . I 

or 10 several reated together or, in its usual accep¬ 
tation^ to the whole body of Revelations which arc thought 
by Moslems to be, actually and literally^ the Word of God ; so 
that in quoting from the Koran they say fd/j 7 /JAw, jV#., 
* God said/ Each ReveUtiem forms a separate 
(chapter) t composed of verses of varying length which have 
no metre hut are generaJly rhymed. Thus, as regards its. 
external features, the style of the Koran is modelled upon the 
or rhymed prose, of the pagan soothsayers, hui with such 
freedom that it may :^rly he described as origina]. Since it 
was not in Mvb^uimad^s power to create a form that should 
be absolutely new, his choice lay between and poetry, the 
only forms of elevated style then known to the Arabs. He 
himself declared that he no poet ,3 and this is true in the 

sense that he may have tacked the technical accomplishment ol 
verse-nuking. It must, however, be borne in 
Wuun^MLEpwi ujJnJ that his disavowal does not refer primarily 
10 the poetic art, but raiher to the person and 
character of the poets themsdves. Hc^ the divinely inspired 
Prophet, could have nothing to do with men who owed theif 
inspiratian to demons and gloried in the ideals of paganism 
which he was striving to overthrow* And thi pfffti d^ 
thMi fiihw wh g 9 ffstray! Ihst thou not uf thai thgy 
wandrr disir&u^fif in ^gry vaUI thai thrj sey fhitt wkkh 
t/uy do (Kor, xxvi, 2^4-226)* Muhammad was not 

of these 5 although he was not so linKke them as he pretended. 
His kinship with the pagan Shd^ir h clearly shown, for example, 
in the 113th and Jt4th Sums, which arc charms agaJnst magic 
and diahi^ii^ as well as in the solemn imprecation calling down 
desftruction upon the head of his uncle, ^Abdu nick- 

named Abi Lahab (Father of Flame)* 

■ h pmporly a Itrtip of Of htidta in x waJL 

" See p. 74 supra. ■ Koran, Ixix, 41. 
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THE SURA OF ABU LAHAB (CXi). 

(l) Perish the hands of Abu Labab and perkh he I 

Hk v^caith Shan not avaM him uor alL he hath gotten in 
fee* 

(3} Burned in bLazing fire he shall be! 

(4) And hk wife, the faggat-beaxeTp also she ^ 

Upon her neck a cord of fibres of the paJin-tfeo. 

If, then, wc must allow that Mul^nunad^s contempDraries had 
some justsficarion for bestowing upon him the title of poet 
against which he protested so 7 ehemently, sdU less can his pica 
be accepted by the mexJem critic, whose verdict will be that 
the Koran is not poetical as a whole; daac it contains many 
pages of rhetoric and much undeniable prose 5 but that, 
although Muhammad needed heaveu-sent moments for this 
still,” in the early Meccan Sdras frequently, and fitfully dse- 
whete, his genius proclaims itself by grand lyrical outbursts 
which could never have been the work of a mere rhetoriciani. 

“llnhammad's single aim in the liccean Sdrasp^says N5]deke,**lfi to 
convert the people^ by means of persuasion, from their false gods to 
the One GoiL To whatever point the discourse k 
directedj this always remains the ground^thought i hut 
instead o£ seeking to CDnvince the reason of hk 
hearers by logical proofs, he employs the arts of rhetoric to 
wort upon their rmuda througfi the ima^imlion. Thus he glorifies 
God, describes His working Ln Nature and History, and ridicules 
on the other hand the ImpoteEtcc of the idols. Especial^ 
important are the descriptions of tho everlasting bliss of the ppous 
and the tormciits of the wicked ; these^ particularJy the latter, must 
be regarded as due of tbe mightiest factors in tiie propagatloii of 
Islam, through the impression which they make ou the imaginaiiioa 
of simple men who have not bcea hardened, from thdr youth up^ by 
rimitar theologicaJ ideas. The Prophet often attacks his heathen 
adversaries personally and threatens them with eternal punkhment \ 
but while he k living among heathens alone^ he seldom assatk the 
Jews who ^taud much nearer to him, and the Christiaiif scarcely 
ever/ ■ 


■ Nuldeke^ ^ncIrirAfr dki QordHs^ p, ^ 
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The preposterous simngement of the fCorsn^ to which I have 
already adverted^ JS mainly responsible for the opiaioD almost 
unanimously held by European readers that it i^ obscure, tire¬ 
some, tinin teres ting; a farrago of long-^winded miratives and 
prosaic ezbortations, quite unworthy to be named in the same 
breath with the Prophet icaJ Books of the Old Testament. 
One may, indeedi, peruse the greater pit of the volume, 
beginning with the first chapter, and find but a few passages of 
genuine enthusiasm to relieve the prevailing dulness. It h in 
the short Silras placed at the end of the Koran that we must 
look for evidence of MuhamtnadV prophetic gjft* These are the 
earliest of all i in these the fiame of inspiration burns puinely 
and its natural force is not abated^ The roilowing versions, 
like those which have preceded, 1 mi taie the original form as 
closely, 1 think, as is possible in English. They cannot, of 
course, do more than faintly suggest the striking effect of the 
Sonorous Arabic when read aloud» The Koran was designed 
for oral recitadon, and it must be hi&rJ in order lo be justly 
appraised. 

THE SUKA OF THE SEVERING (LXXXIl). 

[i) Wbtu the Sky shaU be severed, 

ta) And when the Stars shall be shiveridp 

I3) And when tbo Seas to mmgle shall be so^erddh 

(4) And when the Graves shall be uncovered— 

(5) A soul shall know that which it hath deferred or deliver^." 

(6) O Maiip what beguilHl theeagaiosl thy gj^ous Master 10 nsbeh 

(7) Who created thee and fashioaed thee light and thy frame did 

fairly bnild ? 

(S) He composed thee in whatever form He willed* 

(9) Nayp but yo disbelieve Lu the Ordeal (■ 

(10) VeriSy over you are ReC0it!er& honourabJe, 

(11) Your deeds luscribiog without fail;* 


^ what it has donn or left undone, 

* The Last Jnd^cUL 

* Moa^exiu believe that every mao is attended by two IZccord^nff Angels 
wbo write down his £Ood and evil adions^ 

12 
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(la) Wbat ye do thoy know welL 

(13) Surely tbc pioue m deUght ahmil dweU. 

(14) And surely the wicked ahali be io HeU^ 

(15) Buruiiig there on the Day of Oidcal; 

(]6) And evermore they fed 1 

{17] Wtxat ahaJi msikc thee to tutdersUmd what is the Day of 
Ordeal t 

[iS) Again^ what shall make thee to understand what is the Day 
of Ordeal?— 

(ig) A Day when one soat shall not Dbtmu anything for another 
soulf but the coniinaud on that Day ebalL be with God 
alone . ") 

THE SURA OF THE SIGNS (L 3 £XXV). 

(i) By the Heaven in which Signs sire 
{2) By the Day that is promis^sd, 

By the Witiicss and the Witness^ 

(4) Cursed be the Fellows of the Fit, thev that soread 
is) The fire with fuel fed, 

(6) When they sate by its head 

(7) And saw how their cantrivajice against the Believers sped j * 
(Si And they punished them not save that they bdieved Ofl God, 

the Almighty, the Glotified, 

(9) To whom ia the Kingdom of Heaveq ^nd Earth, and He 
seeth every thing beside^ 

(10) Verity^ for those who aiQict betieving men imd women and 

repent not, the torment of Gehcun$i and the tarment of 
burning is prepared, 

(11) Verily^ for those who believe and work righteousness are 

Gardens beneath which rivers how: this la tbe 
Reward. 

{13} Stem is the vengeance of tbj Lord. 

(13) He createth the Uviug and revivtlh the dead; 

(14) He doth pardon and Mudly entreat: 

(15) The majestic Throne is His seat: 

(16} Thai he wiheth He doetb iodeed. 

(17) Hath not word come to thee of the nmltitude 
([^) Of Pharaoh, and of Thamud 7’ 


* This it generally suppcHed to refer to the pefseentiQU nf ihe ChHaHani 
o£ Najran by Dhu Nuwaa (see p. aO ssiprJM]r Geiger takes it as an allmloq 
to ihc three men who were cast inlo the tcry furnaoc (Daoidl, i^t, lii), 

“ See abovD, p+ 
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(i^] Nay, the infidd^ ccoae not from falsehoodl, 

(}o) Bot God cncompBissetti them about 
fai) Sorely, it is a Sirblimo Koran that ye read^ 

{32} On a Table inviolate,^ 

^ THE SURA OF THE SMITING (Cl). 

(1) The Smiting I What is the Smiting } 

( 3 ) And how shall thou be made to ouder^bnd what Is the 
Smiting ? 

(3) The Day when Men shall be as files scaiterkl, 

4 ) And the Moim^ns shall be as shreds of wool tatter^i 

(5) One whose Scales arc bea^yp a pleasing life he shall spends 

(6) But erne whose Solc^ are ll^tp to the Aby^ he shaU descend. 

(7) What that Ls, how $halt thou be made to comprebenelf 
Soorditng Fire without end I 

THE ST 5 rA of the UNBELlEVEaS (CIXJl 

(i) Say: * O Uubelievers> 

ta) 1 worship not that which ye woishipp 

(3} And ye worship not that which I worships 

{4) Neither wLL I worship that which ye worship^ 

i^) Nor wiU ye worship that'whioh I worship, 

(d} Ve have your religion and i have my reUgioiu* 

_ To nitnmarJsc the cardinal doctrines preached by Muhammad 
during the Meccan period 

1, There is no god but God^ 

2. Mo^mmad is the Apostle of God, and the 
Koran ts the Word of God revealed to His Apostle^ 

^ The dead shall be raised to life at the Last Judgment, 
when every one shall be judged by his actions In the present life. 

The pious shall enter Paradise and the wlched shall go 
down to HdL' 

TaLing these doctrines separately, let us consider a Istde 
more in detail how each of them is stated and by what argu¬ 
ments it is enforced. The time had not yet come for drawing 

^ According to MuhamiRacLaji belief^ the archetype ot Ibe Koran and oC 
aE other RcTcIaiiotu h wriUen ou the GoaiUed Table (of-Ldv^ 

In heavexL 
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the sword : Miihadim^ repeats again and again that he is only 
a Warner (wdi/A/r) invested with no authority to compel where 
he cannot persuade. 

I- The Meccans acknowledged the supreme position of 
Allah, but in ordinary circumstances neglected him in fevour 
of their idols^ so that, as Muhammad complains, 
^ dang^ yau ^ ih^ ike 

yr ffluffir ari firg$tun fxgepl Him aknf | 
yti v^hm Hf hr$ught ym lafi jr turjifd jsiir kffih a» 

Htm^ fir Man ii UfigruiffulT ^ They were strongly attached 
to the cult of the ICa^ba, not only by self-imerest, but also by 
the more respectable motives of piety towards their ancestors 
and pride m their traditions. Muhammad himself regarded 
Allah as Lord of the iCa^ba, and called upon the Quraysh 
to worship him as such (Kor* evi, 3)^ When they refused to 
do so on the ground that they were afraid lest the Arabs should 
rise against them and drive them forth from the Und, he 
assured them that Allah was the author of all their prosperity 
(Kor^ xxviii, 57). His main argument, however, b dmwn 
from the weakness of the idols, wlilch cannot create even a 
fly, contrasted with the wondrous manifestations of Divine 
power and providence in the creation of the heavens aitd the 
earth and all living things.^ 

It was probably towards the close of the Meccan period that 
summarised his Unitarian ideas in tjie following 
emphade formula 

THE s6RA of PORIFICATION (CXtl>.i 

(f) Say* ^God 13 One ; 

(a) God who liveth onj 

(3) Without father and without son ; 

{4) And Ukt to Him there Is none I" 

• Koran* xvfl, 6 g. 

■ See, for eacample* the translated by Liine bi hii 

from the Kur^ft (London, iB43)r P?~ 

I tMhids means ■ purifying one's self ai belief in any except AlLah.' 
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2 . We have seen that when Muhammed fim appealed as 
a pmpHct he was cfeought bf alL except a vciy few to 
be possessed bjr a Jtnni^ or geni'c^ 

if 1 may usc a word whkh will send the reader 
back to bis Nights^ Xhe heathen Arabs 

regarded such persons—soothsayers, divmers^ and poets—with 
a certain respect i and if Mn^Lammad^s * madness* had taken a 
normal course, his ebitn to inspiration would have passed 
unchallenged. What moved the Quraysh to oppose him was 
not disbcltef in his inspimtion—it mattered little to them 
whether he was under the spell of AJlah or one of the yintt^ 
but the hict that he preached doctrines which wounded their 
sentiments, threatened ihctr institutians, and subverted the 
most cherished traditions of old Arabian Life. But in order 
successfully to resist the propaganda for which he alleged a 
Divine warranf, they were obliged to meet him on hk own 
ground and to maintain that he was no prophet at aJl, no 
Apostle of Allah, as he asserted, but “an insolent liar,” “a 
schooled madman,” “an infatuated poet” and so forth; and 
that his Koran, which he g^vc out to be the Word of Allah, 
was merely “old folks* tales {aidtinu or the 

invention of a poet or a sorcerer. “ Is not he,” they cried, “ a 
man like ourselves, who wisbes to domineer over us? Let 
him show us a miracle, that we may believe.” Muhammad 
could only reiterate his former assertions and warn the infidels 
that a terrible punishment was in store for them either in this 
world or the next. Time after dme he c^mpaxc^ himself to 
the ancient prophcK—Noah, Ahraham, Moses, and their 
successors—who are represenicd as employing exactly the 
same arguments and receiving the same answers as Mul^m- 
mad ^ and bids hts people hearten to him Im they utterly 
perish like the ungodly before ihem. The truth of the Koran 
ii proved, he says, by the Pcniatcuch and the Gospel, all being 
Revelations of the One God, and therefore identical in 
substance. He is no mercenary soothsayer, he seeks no 
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personal advantage : his missioa is solely to preach. The 
demand for a miracle he could not sat^fy except by pointing 
to his visions of the Angel and especially to the Koran itself, 
every verse of which was a distinct sign or mirade (dyat),* If 
he has forged it, why are his adversaries unaUeto produce any¬ 
thing similar t “ Aty ‘ VJf min and gmia umttd to hring tht 
Hit of thh Koran, thry could net bring tht Hit although tkty 
should bad tack other (f/ ^(Kor, xvii, 50). 

3. Such notions of a future life as were current in Pre- 
islamic Arabia never rose beyond vague and barbarous super- 
,, sdtion, e.g,^ the fiuicy that the dead man's tomb 
haunted by his spirit in the shape of a 
scrtcchtog dwU? No wonder, then, that the 
ideas of Resurrection and Retribution, which are enforced by 
threats and aigumciits on almost every page of the Koran, 
appeared to the Meccan idobters absurdly ridiculous and 
incredible. Utt Kahfia pr$mtst ui that w shall 

said one of their poets* ^ tan ifttn he /ifi fir thi tadd 

and thf kama f Ikft th$u amit ward nu from d^ath^ and wsU 

thou rtahie mo wh/n my hosm art ra(tm ? ” 3 God provided His 
Apostle with a. ready answer to these gibs * « Say* *■ Hi tha// 
rivivt ihim who produud thorn at f rst^ fir Ht kmruitth cutry 

^ The Proj]hct*8 confssloo of his EnabElify to perfarm miodes did tiot 
dder ids follower^ (rum Inventing them after hs death., TbUA it was aaJd 
that he caused the infidElf to Eee ^the moon doren asunder '" (Egrrao 
liv, tj, though,» is piain from thr coutcrl, these words refer Ui one J 
the sigDS of the Osj of Judfoient- 

* I talce this opportimJty ol callios the reader's sUention to a most 
interesting aiiide by my friend and coUeagte, Professor A. A. Bevaq 
cntilkd of Eaify Mollamnu 4 ans rcsfffUng a future Eirislenii 

tjoumal of VtoologUal Studifo, October, 1904, p, so sqai where ihe 
whoV subject Is fuUy discBssed, ' 

I Shadddd b. tl'Aswad ai'LaythJ, quoted in the 't-GhufrdH «f 

Abu ■|-‘A)q al-ila'arri (see my article in the %R.A.S. for pp m sikI 
81S); sf, Ibn Hishiim. p. 530, Jest line. )bn (AW) ECabsba was a nfckLinc 
derUivcIy apptied to UnhaimnajiL SoJJ and kdma refer to the dea«[|.bird 
which was potmtaiiy supposed to cdler its shriek from the skull ffalsM) of 
the dead, and both words maybe rendered by ' soul' or • wraith.’ ’ 
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trtaiicn ” {Kor, autxvi, 79)* This topic h eloquently LUustratod^ 
but Muhainnutii's hearers were probably less impressed by the 
creative power of God as exhibited in Namre and in Man 
than by the awful examples^ to which reference has been 
made, of His destructive power as manifested in History^ To 
Muhammad himself, at the oucsec of his mission, it seemed an 
appalling certainty that he must one day stand before God and 
render an account j the ovennastcring sense of his own re¬ 
sponsibility goaded him to preach in the hope of saving hts 
counciymen^ and supplied hiui^ weak and timorous as he was, 
with strength to endure calumny and persecution, AsNbldcke 
has remarked, the grandest Suras of the whole Koran are those 
in which Muhammad describes how all Nature trembles and 
i^uakes at the approach of the Last Judgment. “It b as 
though one actually saw the earth heaving, the mountains 
crumbling to dust, and the stars burled hither and thither in 
wild confusion.^* Suras Ixxxu and ci, which have been 
trandatrd abovc, arc spccimcns of the true prophetic style.^ 

4* There is norhing spiritual in Muhammad's pictures of 
Heaven and Hell. His Famdise b simply a glorified pleasure- 
garden, where the pious repose in cool shade% 
Unbunikadma quaffing spi^^y wioc and diverting themselves with 
the Houns {//Sr), lovely dark-eyed damsels like 
pearb hidden in their shdls .3 Thk was admirably calculated 
to allure hb hearers by reminding them of one of their chief 
enjoyment—the gay drinking parties which occasionally 
broke the monotony of Arabian lif^ and which are often 
described in Pje-iskmic poetry; indeed, it b highly probable 
that Muhammad drew a good deal of hb Paradise from this 
source* The gross and sensual character of the Muhammadan 
Afro-world b commonly thought to betray a pankular weak* 
" NSideke, Gioehidift da Oordns, p. 78- 

^ C/. also Ko™. avia, 45-47 : ^ 67 Kjq,; kia, 13-37 

I The famous frcethinkcfr ^ ^-'Ala alr-A! a^arri, has devcrly 
Muhammadan nqticmi on ^•hin - subject in Ms RiidJahi jS. 

- (of detuber. 190Q, p. 637 saq.)* 
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ness of the Prophet or is charged to the Arabs in general, but 
^ Professor Bevan hsis pointed out, ^the red Eicplanaiian 
seems to be that at first the id^ of a future retribudon was 
absolutely new both to MuhauLinad hiuiSGlf and to the public 
which he addressed. Paradise and HeU had no tradidona! 
associations, and the Arabic language furnislied no religious 
terminology for the expression of such ideas; if they w^ere to 
be made compreheitsiblc at aH, it could only be done by mams 
of precise desenpdons, of imagery borrowed from earthly 

Muhammad was no mere vtsioiwy^ Ritual ohservanecs, 
vigils, and other austerities entered largely into his religion, 
endowing it with the fbnual and ascede diarL:ter 
which it retains to the present day. Prayer was 
introduced soon after the first Revelations : in one of the oldest 
(Siira IjtxxviL, *4-15) we r«idj is hf who funfin 

kimsdf (or aimi) and r£ffiiij As's L^d aad 

^raysT Although the five daily prayers obligatory upon every 
true believer are nowhere menttooed in the Koran, the opening 
chapter (Simru which answers to our Lord^s 

Prayer, is constantly recited on these occasions, and b seldom 
omitted from any act of public or pdvatc devotEon. Since the 
Fdti^ probably belongs to the latest Meccan period, it may 
find a place hera 

THE OPENING S6RA (t> 

(i) in the name of God* the Merciful, who forgi^clh Ayt 1 

(2} Praise to God^ Ibe Lord of all that bup 

(3) The Merciful, who Torgreeth aye, 

(4) 'fhe King of Judgment Day I 

(5) Thec we worship and for Thine aid we pray. 

(6) Lead os lu the right way, 

(7) The way of those to whom thou bast been gractoiis, against 

whom thou hast not waxed wroth^ and who go not 
astray I '' 


* jewnfot fl/ rh«ole;i^4^ Shtdin te October, 1904^ p. ja. 
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About chc same dme, shortly befotie the Migration^ Mu¬ 
hammad dreamed that be was transported from the to the 

Tcmpleat Jerusalem, and thence up to the seventh 
me heaven. The former part of the vision i$ indicated 
in the Koran (xyU^ r): him fvha iik&iHh 

strv^i ^ Sy mght frsm ih^ Saa^fd 

ftf thi F&-ihtsl fk^ prg£in£f wh^tif mt hituf 

t$ sh&w him af trur Tradition has wondrottsly em¬ 

bellished the Afi^rS/f by which name the Ascension of the 
Prophet is generaJly known throughout the East; while In 
Persia and Turkey it has long been a favourite theme far the 
mystic and the poet. According to the popular belief, which 
is also held by the majority of Moslem divines, Muhammad 
was transported in the body to his journey’s end,, but be 
himself never countenanced this literal interpretation, chough 
it seems to have been current in Mecca, and wc are told that 
it caused some of his incredulous followers to abandon their 
&idi, 

PtHSCSsed and inspired by the highest idea of which man 
is capshlc, fearlessly preaching chc iruih revealed to him, 
leading almost alone what long seemed to be a forlorn hope 
against the impregnable stronghold of superstidonj yet facing 
these cremendous odds with a calm resolution which yielded 
nothing to ridicule or danger, but defied hb enemies to do thfdr 
wmt —Muhammad in the early part of bis career presents a 
spectacle of grandeur which cannot fell to win qur sympathy 
and admiration. At Medina, whither we must 
return, he appears tn a less fevoutublc Ligbt: 
the days of pure religious enthusiasm have passed 
away for ever, and the Prophet is overshadowed by the 
Statesman. The Migration was undoubtedly essential to the 
establishment qf Islam. It was necessary that Muhammad 
should cut himself off from his own people in order that he 
might found a community in which not blood but religion 
formed the sole bond ^at was recognised This cask he 
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tccomfalishcd with constiirunate sagadt7 and skills thotigh some 
of the methods which he employed can only be eofcnsed by his 
cOnvIetton that whatever he did was done in the name of Allah. 
As the supreme head of the Moslem theocracy both in spiritual 
and temporal matters—for Islam aliows no distinctioJi between 
Church and State — he exercised absolute authority, and he did 
not hesitate to jusEify by Divine mandate acts of which the 
heathen Arabs^ cruel and treacherous as they were, might have 
been ashamed to be guiity. We need not int^uire how much 
was due to bdief in his Inspiration and how much to deliberate 
policy. If it revolts us to see God Almighty Introduced in the 
role of special pleader, we ought to remember that Muhammad, 
being what he was, could scarcely have Oonsidered the question 
from that point of view. 

The conditions prevailing at Medina were singularly adapted 
to hb design. Ever since the famous battle of Bu*ath {about 
615 A*n.), in which the Bants Aw^ with the help 
Jewish allies, the Bami Quray^ji and the 
Band Nadir, inAicted a crushing defeaE upon the 
Banii Khazraj, the city had been divided into two 
hostile camps^ and if |>eace had hitherto been 
preserv'ed, it was only because both factions were too exhausted 
to renew the struggle. W^earied and distracred by earthly 
calamities, men's minds willingly admit the consolations of 
rdigiorL Wc find examples of Ak tendency at Medina even 
before the Migration* Abii ‘Amir, whose ascetic life gained for 
him the title of *The Monk' (al-RdhiS)^ la numbered among 
the Hatti/fJ He fought in the ranks of the Quraysh at Uhud, 
and finally went to Syria, where he died an outlaw. Another 
Prewjriamic monotheist of Medina, Abd Qays b. Abl Ana% b 
aid to have turned Moslem in his old age.^ 

iuhabiiants of Medina bad no material interest in idqU 
worship and ao sauctuaiy to g^rct Through uninterrupted 
contact with the Jews qf the city and aeighbourbood^ as ai<ft 
with die ChrfstUn tribes pitied 'm the extreme coith of Arabia on 

^ Ibid., p. 347, 


I Ibo Hlahirq^ p. 4tl* L 6 sqq. 
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Ite ccn&Qcs of Ibe Byzantine Empire, they had learned, as it ^ere 
instinctively^ to despise their inherited bchef in idols -^d to respect 
the far nobler and purer faith Ln a ringte God ; and lastly, they bad 
become accustamed to the idea of a Divine revelation by means ot a 
special scripture of supernahiral otigin, like the Pentateuch and the 
GospeL From a religions standpoint pa^aois-in lo Medina offered 
no resistance to fslani; as sfaithj it was dead before it wiis attacked j 
none defended none mourned its disappearance. The pagan 
opposition to Mu]>amifiad'i work as a reformer was entirely political, 
ajid proceeded from those who wished to preserve the anarchy of 
the okt heathen lifCj and who disliked the dJctatorol rule qf 
MuhammacL^ ■ 

There were m Med/na four prindpal parties, consisting of 
chose who either warnJy supported or actively opposed the 
Prophet, or who adopted a relatively neutral 
altitude, viz^ the Emigrants {Miihdjirii>)y the 
Helpers iAti^dr)^ the Hypocrites 
and the Jews (rffAifJ), 

The Emigrants were those Moslems who left their homes 
at Mecca and accoiiipanied the Prophet in his Migration (Hyra} 
—whence their name, Mu/idJirHu —to Medina in 
■n» amJmiaiv InasmiJch as they had lost every- 

tiling except the he^ of victory and vengeance, he could 
count upon their (anatica] devotion to himself. 

The Helpeia were those inhabitants of Medina who had 
accepted Islam and pledged thcmselvea to protect Muba™»ad 
in case of attacL Together with the Emigiants 

Ttaiieii™. * formidable and cvef-increasing 

body of true bdi(n'er% the first champions of the Church 
militsnc 

"Many dtizeos ctf ItfEdina, however, were not so well disposed 
towards Uebanuoadj and neither acknowledged hint »a Prophet 
□Or would submit to him as their Bukr i bul since 
jbt ^ypomia^ forward agaiust htm openly on 

accoimt of tbo multitudo of his tntbusls-sUc ^dbcrcutSi they met him. 
with * passive re$islAnc;e which more than once tliwartcd bUi piaos 


■■ L, Caelanip dunah Mt Isiam^ vdl, I, p. 
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their influeacfi was » ^cAi tliat hfl, on his port, did not venture lo 
ta:ife decisive measitros against thern^ aod sotAi:time£ even foiuud it 
necessary’ to gtve way/* ■ 

These are the Hypocrites whom Miihaoimad describes in 
the rollowing verses of the Komn 

THE S 1 }RA of the HEIFER {Il> 

[7} And there are those among men who say^ ' We beheve in God 
and in ^hc Last Day'; bet they do net believe. 

(S) They wooJcJ deceive God and those who do believe ; but they 
deceive only themselves and they do not perceive. 

[9) In their hearts is a aickjiess^and God has made them still more 
sichr and for them Is grievous woe because they liedH’* 

Their leader, ^AbduUih Ubayy, an able man but of weak 
character, was no match for Muhammad, whom he and his 
panisans only iniiated, withoLit ever becoming really 
dangerous. 

The on the other hand, gave the Prophet serious 

trouble* At first he cherished high hopes dijit they would 

^ accept the new Revelattoft which he brought to 

them, and which he maintained to be the original 
Word of God as it was fonnerly revsled to Abraham and 
MckS^ I but when the Jews^ perceiving the absurdity of thh 
id^ plied him with aU sorts of quesdons and made merry 
over his ignorajice, Muhammad, keenly alive to the damaging* 
effect of the criricism to which he had expensed himself, turned 
upon his tormentors, and roundly accused rhem of having 
felstfied and corrupted their Holy Books* Henceforth he 
pursued them with a d«dly hatred against which their 
polidcai disunion rendered them helpless, A few sought 
refiigc in Islam j the rest were either slaughtered or driven 
into exile. 

It b impossible to detail here the successive steps by which 

* N^eke, da Qtrdns^ p* 122, 

' Tranalated by £. H. Fahner. 
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Mujjammad in the course of a fcir years overcame all 
opposition and cstablisKed the supremacy of Islam from 
one end of Arabia to the other. I shall notice the out¬ 
standing events very briefly in order to make room for 
matters which are more nearly connected with the subject 
of this History, 


Muhammad’s first cane was to reconcile the desperate 
factions within the dty and to introduce law and order 
among the hetcrogenBous demeiits which have 
been described. “He drew up in writing a 
diarter between the EmigTants and the Helpers, 
in which charter he embodied a covenant viritb the Jews, 
eonfimifig them in the exercise of their reJigion and in the 
possession of their properties, imposing upon them certain 
obligaiions, and granting to them certain rights-’*' This 
rcmarltabie doctimciii is extant in Ihn Hbhim's Bkgraphj if 
Muhammad, pp. 3+1-344- contents have been analysed 
in masterly fashion by Wdlhaiiscn,* wlio observes with jusocc 
that it wss no solemn covenant, accepted and duly ratified by 
representarives of the parries concerned, but merely a decree 
of Muha.nmad based upon conditions already existing which 
had developed since bis arrival in Medina. At the aime time 
no one can study it without being impressed by the politicai 
genius of its author, Ostctisibly a eaurious and tactful refoi^ 
it was in rrnlfry a revolution. Muhammad durst not strike 
openly at the independence of the tribes, but he destroyed it, 
in eS■ec^ by shifting the centre of power from the tribe to the 
community i and although the comrouniqr included Jew? and 
pagans as well as Moslems, he Mly recognised, what bis 
opponents failed to foresee, that the -Moslems were the active, 
and must soon be the prcdomlnui^ partners m the newly 
founded State. 


^ Ibn Hisliim, Pr 341^ L ^ 
HcfUVp p-fijsqq. 
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AU was now ripo for the tn«vhnble struggle with the 
Quraysh, and God revealed to His Apostle set^crai verses of 
the Koran in which the Faithful are conimarided to wage a 
Holy War against them : ** Pirwiffifeir n given ts thsse wht 
fight bfcauu they have bun v/rtngtd,—and vtrilj God te help 
them hat the ndghtj—wht have been driven firth fnm their 
hemes undeservedly^ only fir that they said, ' Our Lord is 
God * *' (xxii, 4 ^4* )• ** them wherevar ye find thentj 

and drive them oat fiem vohente they drive ygu out*’ [ii, 187). 
** Fight them that there be w sedition and that the refighn 
may be God's" (li^ 189). In January, 624. a.d^ the Moslems, 
some three hundred strong, won a glorious victory at Badr 
over a greatly superior force which had marched 
Jmoiujj Sh nut from Mecca to relieve a rich caravan that 
Muhammad threatened to cut off,*' The Quraysh 
fought bravely, hut were borne down by the irresistible onset 
of men who had learned discipline in the mosque and looked 
upon death as a sure passport to Paradise^ Of the Modems 
only fburieeu fell; the Qi^ysb lost fony-nine billed and 
about the same number of prisoners. But the importance of 
Muhammad’s success cannot be measured by the material 
damage which he inflicted. Consideriiig the momentous issues 
involved, we must allow that Badr, like Marathon, is one of 
the greatest and most memorable batd« in all history. Here, 
at last, was the miracle which the Prophet’s enemies demanded 
of him: “ Te have had a sign in the two parties v/Ho met * 
one party fighting in the Way of Gad, the other mishelitving i 
that saw twice the same metnber as themsehes to the eye^ 
fight-, fir God aids with His help thost whom He pleases. 
Verily In that is a lesson fir thou who have perseptlon" 
(Kor. iii, ll> And again, “ Te slew them mt^ tut God slew 
them" (Kor. viii, 17), The victory of Badr turned all eyes 
upon Muhammad. However little the Arabs cared for his 
religion, they could not but reject the man who had humbled 
the lords of Mecca, He was now a power in the land_ 
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“Muhammad, King of the Hijiz."* In Medina h» cause 
fiouHshed mighdl^. The zealots were confirmed in their 
faith, the wavercra convinced, the disaffected overawed. He 
sustained a serious, though temporary, chocit in the fallowing 
year at Hhud, where a Moslem army was routed 
ti,g Qiuaysh under Abd Sufyin, but the 
victors were satisfied with having taken vengeance 
for Badr and made no attempt to follow up their advantage j 
while Miib*tmmad, never resting on his laurel^ never losing 
sight of the goal, proceeded with remorseless calculation to 
crush his adversaries one after the other^ until in January, 
630 *.!>., the Meccans themselves, seeing the futility of 
further redstance, opened their gates to the 
sqtnis^irf Prophet and acknowLedged the omnipotence of 
UoGci.«}a*j>. submission of the Holy City left 

Muhammad without a rival in Arabia. Hb work was almost 
doufc Deputations from the Bedouin tribes poured into 
Medina, offering allegiance to the conquefor of the Quraysh, 
and reluctantly subscribing to a religion tn which they saw 
nothing so agreeable as the prospect of plundering its enemies. 
^ Mut^amcnad died, after a brief Ulness, on the 8tb of June, 
632 A.D. He was succeeded as head of the Moslem com¬ 
munity by his old fnend and ever-loyal supporter, r 
Abu Bakr, who thus became the first JChfiJlfa^ or 
Caliph.' It only remains to take tip our survey of 
the Koran, which we have orried down to the dose of the 
Meccan period, and to indicate the character and contents of 
the Revelation during the subsequent decade. 

The Medina Sims faithfully reflect the tnarvdloos change 
in Mubammad’s fortunes, which began with hb flight from 
Mecca. He was now n^ognised as the Prophet and Apostle 
of God, but this recognition made him an earthly potentate 
and turned his religious activity into secular channels. One 
• tbn Kisbim, ^ 
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who united in him^lf the pans of pnnee, legislator, polindan, 
dtpbifnatbt, and general may be excused if he ^medmes neg¬ 
lected the Divine injunedon to arise and preach, 
any rate interpreted it in a seme very dif- 
ferent frocn that which he formerly attached to ii- 
The Revelations of this time deal, to a brge extent, with 
matters of legal, polidcal inicresti they promulgate 

religious ordinan<;es — l^ng, alms-giving, and pilgrimage— 
expound the laws of mamage and divorc^ and comment upon 
the news of the day i often they serve as bulicdns or mani¬ 
festoes in which Muhammad justifies what he has done^ urges 
the Moslems to fight and rebukes the laggards, moralises on a 
victory or defeat, proclaJms a truce,and says, in sbon, whatever 
the occasion seems to require. Instead of the Meccan idolaters, 
his opponents in Medina—the Jews and Hypocrites — have 
become the great rocks of offence - the Jews especially arc 
denounced in long passages as a stiff-necked genciadqn who 
never hearkened to their own prophets of old. However 
valuable historically, the Medina Sdras do not attract the 
literary reader* In their flat and tedious style they resemble 
those of the later Meccan periods Now and again the ashes 
burst into flame, though such moments of splendour are 
increasingly rare, as in the famous ^Thronc-veRe ^ {jijittu 
V-A'unrf) 

^^God, there is no god but He, the Uving, the selfnisubsisteiit 
Slumber takes Him not om sleep. His is what is in the heavens 
and what is in the eaith. Who is it I hat iulerccda 
with Him save by His permissiou ? He knows what 
‘ is before them and what betimd tbemp and they com¬ 

prehend not aught of His knowledge but oE whal He pleases. His 
throne extends over the hcaveux and the earthy and it tires liiin not 
to guard them both, tor He is high and grand,*" ■ 

The Islam which Muhammad brought with hLm to Medina 
was almofic entirely derived by oral traditJon from Christianity 
• Koran, sjfi, tfamtatHl by S. H* Palmer, 
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and JudaUm, and just for this reason it made Jitek impression 
on the heathen Arabs, whose religiQii^ ideas were generally 
of the most primitive kind. Notwithstanding its foreign 
character and the absence of anything which appealed co 
Arabian national sentiment it spread rapidly in Medina, 
where, as we have secOp the soil was already prepred for it % 
but one may well doubc whether it could have extended its 
Sway over the pen insub imJcss the course of events bad deter¬ 
mined Mu^mmad to associate the strange doctrines of Islam 
with the ancient heathen sanctuary at Mecca, the Ka^ba, 
which was held in universal veneration by the Arabs and 
formed the centre of a worship that rujEed no dffficiildes in 
their minds. Before he bad lived many months 
in Medina the Prophet realised that his hope of 
converting the Jews was doomed to disappoint¬ 
ment. Accordingly he instructed his followers that they 
should no Longer turn their bees in prayer towards the 
Temple at Jerusalem, as they had been accustomed to do 
since the Flight, but towards the Ka^ba; while, a year or two . 
bter, he incorporated iji I^lam the superstidous ceremonies of 
the pilgrimage, which were represented as having been origi¬ 
nally prescribed to Abraham, the legendary founder of the 
Ka^ba, whose religion he professed to restore, 

Thssc concessions, however, were br A'om sufficient to 
reconcile the free-hving and free-thinking people of the 
desert to a religion which restrained their pleasures^ forced 
them to pay taxes and perfemv prayers, and stamped with the 
name of barbarism aU the vircues they held most d^. The 
teaching of Islam ran directly counter to the tdeab and 
Tradldous of heathendom, and, as Goldaiher has remarked, 
its originality lies not in its doctrines, which are Jewish and 
Christian, but in the feet that it was Muhammad who first 
maintained iliesc doctrines with persistent energy against the 
Arabian vkw of life.* While we must refer the reader to Dr. 

■ Mukamm. Siudknt Fait 
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GoWzihcr & illuminating pagK for a Ml dlscos^iion of tht cod- 
flicc between the new Religion and the old Virtue 

{Maruwusa]^ it will not be amUs to summarise the 
chief points at which they dashed with each 
Ar^buii other,* In the first pkee^ the fyndainentjil id^ of 
Islam was foreign and unintdligible to the Bedouins. “It 
was not the destruction of their idols that they opposed so 
much as the spirit of devotion which it was sought to implant 
in them ; the determination of their whole lives by the 
thought of God and of His pre-ordaining and rembutivc 
omnipotence, the prayers and fasts, the renouncement of 
coveted pleasures, and the sacrifice of money and property 
which was demanded of them in Godk name-” In spite of 
the saying, Li dina ilM ii *i-7nuruwwaii (“There is no 
religion without virtue"), the Bedouin who accepted Islam 
had to unlearn the greater part of his unwritten moral code, 
J^sa pious Moslem he must return good for evil, forgive his 
enemy, and find balm for his wounded feedings in the assurance 
of being admitted to Paradise (fCor. lii^ ij8). Again, the 
social organisation of the heathen Arabs was based on the 
tribe, whereas that of Islam rested on the equality and 
fraternity of all believers. The religious bond cancelled all 
distinctions of rank and pedigree 5 it did away, theoretically, 
with clannish feuds, contests for honour, pride of race—things 
tliat lay at the very root of Arabian chivalry* “ Za," cried 
Muhammad, “ fwA/cjr fl/jva in ihi sight ^ G<id is hf who 
mast drfA fiar Him*^ (Kor, xliy, 13).. Against such doctrine 
the conservative and material mstincis of the desert people 
rose in revolt j and although they became Moslems massif 
the majority of them neither believed in Islam nor knew what 
it meant. Often their motives were frankly utilitarian : they 
expected chat Islam would bring them luck ; and so long as 
thev were sound iu body, and their mares had line foals, and 

* Sf* GAlii^tr't iiitroductivy cbsplcr ectitted .Vurwim und Ofn 
{fWd., pp, I-39J. 
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their wives bore wdl-fomned sons^ and their wealth and herds 
multiplied, they said, “ Wc have been bles^d ever since we 
adopted this religion/* and were content; but if things 
went ill they blamed Islam and turned thdr hacts on is.’ 
That these men were capable o^ religious mJ is amply 
proved by the triumphs which they won a short time after¬ 
wards over the disciplined armi« of two mighty empires ; but 
what chiefly inspired them, apart from love of booty, was 
the conviction, born of success, chat Allah was fighting on 
their side;* 

We have sketched^ however barely and imperfectly, the 
progress of Islam from Muhammad's first appearance as a 
preacher lo the day of his death. In these twenty years the 
seeds were sown of almost every development which occurs 
in the political and intellectual history of the Arabs during the 
ages to come. More than any man that has ever lived, 
Muhammad shaped the destinies of his people; and though 
they left him for behind as they moved along the path of ciVK 
lisadon, they still looked back to him for guidance and autho¬ 
rity at each step. This is not the place to attempt an estimate 
of his character, which has been so diversely judged. Per¬ 
sonally, I feci convinced that he was neither a shameless 
impostor nor a neuroilc degenerate nor a socialistic reformer, 
but in the beginning, at all events, a sincere religtous enthu¬ 
siast, as truly inspired as any prophet uf the Old Testament. 

" We Bu4 iu him/* writes De Goejcj ''that sober understanding 
which distmgni5hi?d his fclIow-trib«men: dignityp tact, and equJ- 
Jibriun] I qusJiliea which are seldom found in people 
of morbid conatitutioii: seU-contiol in no small 
d^ee. Circamstaiiea changed him from a Prophet 
to ft Legislator and a Rultr^ but for hlinself lie sought nothing beyond 
the acknowledgment that he was Allah's Apostle, since this ackuow- 


* nn EnraHj zmi, el 
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[fidgmeot indudu tbo whole of lalajiL He was exdtabr^ like 
every true Arab^ and ill the spirttual struggle whidi preceded hA% 
call this qudity was sitioiulatcd to as extent that alarmed even him¬ 
self ; but that docs not make him a visioDaiy. He defends hlm^elfp 
by the most solema asseveradoDp against the charge that what 
he had seen was an Uliistoii of the semes. Why should not wc 
believe Mm?”* 


* Dit Bimfitng by M* }. 4e Goe^e in N^IdeJu-^sisekrifl 

(Gieuen, vdl. t, p. 5 . 



CHAPTER V 


THE OETHODO* CALIPHATI AND THE UMAVVAD DYNASTT 


TCaIiphAie“/p#.i the period of the Caliphs or Successora of 
Muhammad—extends over sU centurtes and a quarter (63a- 
1258 and f^ls into three clcarljr-marked djvbions of 

ver^ unequal length and diverse character. 

The first division begins with the eiecdon of Ab£ Bakr„ the 
first Caliphi in ^tid comes to an end with the assasina- 
tion of *AU, the Prophet^s son-in-bw and fourth 
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suqc^sor, in 661^ These four Caliphs ate known 
as the Orthodox because they trod 

faithfully in the footsteps of the Prophet and ruled after his 
example in the holy city of Meduia^ with the assistance of his 
leading Companions, who constituted an informal Senate^ 

The second division includes the Caliphs of the faxailyof 
Umayya, ham the accession of Mu^wiya in 661 to the great 
battle of the Zib in 750, when Marwin II, the 
last of tm Line, was defeated by the *Abbdsid% 
Tjfl claimed the Caliphate as next of kin to the 

Prophet. According to Moslem notions the Umayyads were 
kings by right, Caliphs only by coiirtcsy. They had, as we 
shall see, no spiritual title, and little enough religion of any 
sort. This dynasty, which had been raised and was upheld by 
the Syrian Arabs, transferred the seat of government hrom 
Medina to Damascus^ 
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The third division is by Jkr the Longest and most importanu 
Starting in 750 with the acce^ion of Abu ^U'^Abbls 

it presents an unbroken series of thirty-seven 
tSphaut^ Caliphs of the same Hguseij and culminate^ after 
the lapse of half a miUeniiiTiin^ in the sack of 
Baghdid, ihdr magnificent capital, by the Mongol 
(January, 1158). The ^Abbislds were no les despotic than 
the Umayyads, but In a more enlightened fashion 5 for^ while 
the tatter had been purely Arab in feding, the ^Abbisids 
owed their throne to the Persian nationalists, and were 
imbued with Persian ideas, which introduced a new and 
fruLtftil element into Moslem civilisation^ 

From our special paint of view the Orthodox and Umayyad 
Caliphates, which form the subject of the present chapter, are 
somewhat barren. The simple life of the pgan Arabs found 
full expression m their poetry. The many-sided life of the 
Moslems under ^Abbilsid rule may be studied tn a copious 
literature which exhibits all the characteristics of the age i hut 
of contemparary documents illustrating the inteU 
iectual history of the early Islajnic period com- 
prativcly little has been preserved, and that little, 
being for the most part anti-Islamic in tendency, gives only 
meagre informatton concerning what excites interest beyond 
anything else—the religious movement, the rise of theology, 
and the origin of those great parties and ^cts which emerge^ 
at various stages of developmtFit, in later Hterattirc^ 

Since the Moslem Church and State are csscndatly one, 
it is imp<mble to treat of politics apart from religion, nor can 
religious phenomena be understood without con- 
dnual reference to political events. The follow¬ 
ing brief sketch of the Orthodox Caliphate will 
show how completely thb unity was realised, and what fiir^ 
reaching consequences it bad. 

That Muhammad left no son was perhaps of less moment 
than his neglect or refusal to nominate a successor^ The 
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Arabs were unfkiTkflkr with the heredEtajy desccxit of tingly 
power, while the idea had uot yet dawned of a Divine right 
tcEident in tbe Prophet's family. It was thoroughly in accord 
with Arabian pracdtc that the Moslem community should 
elect its own leader, just as in heathen days the tribe chose its 
own chief 7 he likeliest men—aJJ three belonged to Quiaysh 
^were Abu Bakr, whose daughter ^A^isha had been Muham- 
mad's favourite wife, *Umar h- aE-IChai^b, and 'AK, Ah& 
T'dliKs son and F£dinars husband, who was thus connected 
with the Prophet by blood as well as by marn'age^ Abd Bakr 
was the eldest, he was supported by *Ufmr, and 
on him the choke ultimately fell, though not 
^ ominous ebullition of party strifes A 
man of simple tastes and unassuming demeandur, he had earned 
the name ai-Siddlq^ the True, hy his unc^^ucsdqning faith 
in the Prophet; naturally gentle and merciful, he stood hrm 
when the cause of Islam was at stake, and crushed with Iron 
hand the revolt which on the news of Muhamnxad’s deaih 
spread like wildfire through Arabia^ False prophets arose, and 
the Bedouins rallied round them, eager to throw ofF the burden 
of tithes and pray ers. In the centre of the pen i n- 
ihi^ sula, the Band Hanifa were led co has tie by 
Musaylima, who imitated the early style of the 
Koran with ludicrous effect, If we may judge from the sayings 
ascribed to him, elephant, what is the elephant, and 

who shall tdl you what is the elephant i He has a poor tall, 
and a long trunk- and is a trtfling part of the enraduns of thy 
God," Moslem tradhion calls him the Liar {al-KsdhdhdiF)^ 
represents him as an obscene miracle-monger, which can hardly 
be the whole truths It is possible that he got some of his 
doctrines from Christianity, as Professor Margoliouth has sug* 
gested,! hut wc know too little about them to arrive at any 
conclusion. After a desperate struggle Musaylima was defeated 

■ On thi dpvT Imfcrt cj th4 iVairttJ nnd 
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and slain by‘the Sword of Allah^^ Khilid b. Walid, The 
Moslem arms were everywhere victorious. Arabia bowed 
in sulien submission. 

Although Muir and other biogr 4 phers of Mub^mmad have 
argued that Islam was origLoally designed for the Arabs alone^ 
and made no claim to universal acceptance^ their 
assertion is contradicted by the unequivocal testi¬ 
mony of the Koran itself. In one of the oldest 
Revelations (bcvlii, 51-5^)1 nead: “ li u/antfth littii hut that 

thi tirthelievfn dafh tha fit thf ground with fhtlr /^h (of anger) 
wha thty hear the fframing the Koran) ; and ihej Jtfy, 

* He is assured^ nmtd^: hut it (the Koran) it at &ther than a 
WARSme UKTO ALL CRtAWREs^* (dhikr^ // *I-^Hamin)^^ The 
time had now come when this splendid dream was to be, in 
large measure, fulBllcd. The great wars of 
F^Su^^rii conquest wcfc Inspired by the Prophet^s mis- 

justified by hts example. Pious 
duty coincided with reasons of state. “ It was certainly good 
policy to turn the recently subdued tribes of the wilderness 
towards an external aim m which they might at once satisfy 
their Just for booty on a grand scale, maintain their warlike 
feeling, and strengthen themselves in their attachment to the 
new ftuth/*» The story of their achievements cannot be sec 
down here. Suffice it to say chat within twelve ycajii after 
the Prophet’s death the Persian Empire had been reduced to a 
tributary province, and Syria, together with Egypt, torn away 
from Byzantine nile^ . It must not he supposed that the fol¬ 
lowers of Zoroaster and Christ in these countries 
were forcibly converted to Islam. Thousands 
embraced it of free will, impelled by various 
motives which we have no space to enumerate j those who 
clung to the religion in which they had been brought up 

* See T. W. AroolEi's Preockiag e/ p. 33 where aevsa] 

passages of import are colilected. 

■ NJUdeke, Skeluhoi frsm Eastern Mishny, traiulaEcd Uy S- Blacb, 
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secured protection ^id toleration by payment of a capitadon- 

tax 

The tide of foreign conquest, which had scarce begun to 
flow before the death of Abii Bakr, swept with amaalng 
rapidity o^er Syria and Persia m the Caliphate of 
*UmaT b. al-Khattdb (634-64^)1 and continued to 
advance, though with diminished fury, under the 
Prophet^s third successor, ^Uthnidn* We may dwell for a lictJe 
on the noble figure of *lJmar, who was regarded by gcrad 
Moslems in after times as an embodiment of all the virtues 
which a Caliph ought to possess. Probably his character has 
been idcaisad, but in any case the anecdoies related of him 
give an admirable picture of the man and his age* Here are 
a few, taken almost at random from the pages of Tabari 


One said: "I saw 'Umar comlne to the Festival. He walked 
with bare feet, nsiiig both hands (lor he was wobidextrous) lo draw 
round him a red embroidered cloth. He lowered above the people^ 
ai though he were on horseback,*'* A client o( (Ihe Calipb) 
‘Ulhmin K 'AEdn rclales that he mounted behind bis patron and 
they rode together to the eoclosare for the beasts which were 
ddivered in paymcol of the poor-lax. It was an 
tuiiiffipte exceedingly hot day aud the sirnoem was blowing 
heredy* They saw a mnn dad only In a loin-cloth 
and a sh(H4 doak (nd^. in which he hud wrapped his bead, 
driving the camels into the endosura 'Uthm^ said to his 
coropanion, ^Wbo ts this, think y□u^" When they catnc up 
to him, bebdd. it was 'UmM b. al Khattab. " By God/* said 
'Uthmin, " this is j/rnag, ike a—'Umar used to go 

round ibe markets and redte the fforan and judge between 
disputants wherever he found thcm.^Wbeo Ka^bn 1-AbMr, a 
well-known Rabbin of SlcdSna, asked bow be could oblam access 
to tbe Commander of the Faithful,* he received this answer : " There 


* Sex ProfiMMr Ekowne'i Uierary HiiUny ^jPertta, voL I, p, 200 wn. 

‘ Tabari, I, h tf sqq. 

i Jfr fVfr, li 3736,1. 5 The word! m liaJica arc quoted ffum itiafan^ 
xxviili where they are applied to Sfosea. 

* ^Umar w^ tbe ^t to auemc Ibis tide by wbicb 

Uk Caliph* after biEn were generally addrcisetL 
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is nfl door nor cartajD to be passed ; tie performs the rites of 
then he takes hia scat, and any ooc that wishes toay sp^k to tiiniH" ^ 
'Umar said jn one of bla pabllc orations I **Ey HLin who sent 
HbKtuedf Mti]?ajtlfll 3 d with the tmlh, were a sin^^le camel to die 
P™ g 3 j neglect oo the b^nk of the Enptimtes^ I should fear 
Jest God sliouid call thefamily of aJ-Khaj|ib" (meaning 
himself) *' bo account therefor/' ■—** If 1 live," he is reported to have 
said on smother occasion, '^please God^ I will assuredly spend a 
whole year id ttavclJlisg among my subjects, for I know they have 
wants which are cut short ere they reach my ears: the govemors 
do ant bring the wants of the people before me, wMle the 
people themseLves do not attain to So 1 will journey 

to Syria and remain there two months^ then to Mesopotamia and 
retitain there two months, then to Egypt and remain there two 
months^ then to Ba|^yn and remain there two months^ then to 
Ki^a and remain there two moDths^ then to Ea^ra and rcmaiii there 
two months; and by God^ it will be a year well spent I”*—One 
oight be wnc to the house of 'Abdu 'l-Hahtnin b. ^Awf and knocked 
at the doer, which was opened by 'Ahdu l-Ra^min's wife, "Do 
not enlH/ said she* "until 1 go back and sit in my pLice ;” so he 
waited. Then she bade him come £Cj and on hi$ asking," Have 
yoo anything in the bouse T' she fetched him some food* Mean¬ 
while ^4bdu '1-Elabnidii was standing by, engaged in prayer* '' Be 
quick, nianl " cried 'Umar, 'Abdn '1-Rabmdn limnedbtdy pro* 
nonuced the Gnat salaam, and inmJng to the Caliph said : Com¬ 

mander of the FaithfuL what has brought yon here at this hour ? 
^Umar replied : " A party of b^vellers who alighted tn the nei^- 
baurbood of the market i I was afraid that the thieves 
Medina might fall upon them. Lti ns go and keep 
watch*" So he set oti with ^Abdu 1-lEabmanp and 
when they reached the market-place they seated themselves on 
some high ground and he^n to converse. Presently they descried, 
far away, the light of a Jamp, ** Have not 1 forbidden lamps after 
iMdtimer'^ exclaimed the Caliph. They went to tho spot and 
found a company drinking vrineu Begone," said *Uimir to 'Abdu 
'hRahmin ; '* I know him." Nci± morning he wnt for the culprit 
and said, addressing him by name, Lust night you were drinking 
wine with your friends." O Gommandef of the FailhiuJ, how did 


' Tabarf. I, 7 * ibid^ i, 4 I, 373^, 4 

^ It la eaplained that ^Uiu^ prohibited lamps because rati used to take 
Ihc lighted wick and set fire to the house-roofs^ which at that tijae were 
m^de of puho-hrancdieB 
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yon asccriaiE that ?" " 1 saw U with ray own cyei" " H as not God 
forbidden yoo to play the ipyf" 'Umar mado no answer and 
pardoned liia oBfence.'—When ‘Uraar ascended the pulpit for the 
purpose of warning the people that they ranst not do aoraetbing, he 
gathered his family and said to them : I have for* 
bidden the people to do so-and-so. Now, the people 
f™“T' look at you as birds look at flesh, and I swear 
by God that tf I find any one of you doing this thing, I wiU 
double the penalty against him.'’*—Whenever he appointed a 
governor he used to draw up in writing a certificate of invesliture, 
which be caused to ho witnessed by some of 
t^^iSioHba ^niigruuta or Helpen, It contained (he following 
j' '[That be must not ride on bofsebackp nOf 
eat while bread, nor wear fine dothfis, nor set up a door between 
himself and those who had ntighl to ask of bun* ^ 11 was Umar s 
cnstntn to go forth with his governors, on thcii^ apptrintiiient, to bid 
them farewell. " 1 have not appointed you," hew’ould say, "over 
the people of Mu|janjinad fGod htess bita and grant him peace!) 
that yon may drag them by their hair and scourge their skins, but 
in order that you may lead them in prayer and judge between them 
with right and divide (the public money) amongst Ihera with equity. 

I have not made you lords of their skin and hair. Do not flog the 
Arabs lost you humiliate thHjm, and do not keep them long on foreign 
aervice lest you tempt them to sedition, and do not neglect them 
lest you render them desperate. Confine yturselvea to the Koran, 
write few Traditions of Mnljammad (God bless him and grant him 
peace and f am your ally." He used to permit relnliation against 
his governors. On receiving a complaint Hhont any one of them he 
confronted him with the accuser, and punished him if his guilt were ' 
prsjvecL^^ 

It was nJiiiar who first made m Register {Dlwdn) of the 
Arabs in Islam and enLe^cd ihem therein accord^ 
'trow. I Jig (Jicir tnbes and assigned to them uieir 
stipends- The following account of its institution is extracted 
frein the charming history entitled 

In the fifteenth year of the Hijra {*36 A.D,) 'Umw, who was IbcLit 
Caliphj seeing that the conquests prciceeded withcMJt interrEiptiDn 


^ X^barir 3741, 13 aqq, 
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and that the trca5are9 of the FerSun maoarebs bad been taken as 
spoil, and that load after load was being acctmialated of gold and 
silver and predDus jewels and splendid raimeat, resolved to enrich 
the Uoslems by distributing all this wealth amongjst them j but he 
did not know how he should manage it Now there was a Persian 
satrap (matzub^n) at Medina who, when he saw ‘Umar's bewilder¬ 
ment, said to him, “ O CODlmaader of the FaithtnJ, the Persian kingi 
have a thing they caill a Dtadn, in which ts kept the whole of their 
revenues and expendtlnres without esoeption; and thereiu those 
who receive stipends are arranged in classes, so that no confusion 
Qccura," ‘Umar's attention was aroused. He hade the satrap 
describe it, and eq oomprehendJng its nature, he drew op the 
registers and assigned the stipends, appointing a specified allow- 
ahce for every Moslem t and he alloUcd fived sums to the wives of 
the Apostle (on whom be God's blessing and peace ]) and to bis 
concubines and next-oF-kin, until he eihaiistjed the money in hand. 
Ho did not lay up a store in the treasmy. Some one came to him 
and said; "O Commander ot the Faithful, you should have left 
something to provide for contingendos." ‘Umar rebuked him, say¬ 
ing, " The devil has put these words into your mouth. May God 
preserve me from their mischief 1 for it were a temptatiou to my 
successors. Come wlmi may, I will provide naught except obedience 
to God and His Apostle, That Is our provision, whereby we have 
gained that which we have gained." Then, in respect of the 
stipends, be deemed it right that precedence should be according 
to priority of conversion to Islam and of service rendered to the 
Apostle on his fields of battle.' 

Affinity to Mutanunnd was also considered. " By God," 
exclaimed ‘Umar, "we have not won superiority in this world, 
nor do wc hope for recompense for our works from 
God hereafter, save through Muhammad (God bless 
bim and grant him peace ij. He is our title to 
nohitity. his tribe atu the noblest of the Arabs* and after them 
those arc the nobler that are nearer to Kim lu bioodL Truly 
the Arabs are ennobled by God's Apostle. Peradventure some 
of them have many anccslors in common with him, and we 
ourselves are only removed by a few forbears from his Une of 
descent, in which we aMmpany him back to Adam. Notwilh- 
Standing this, if the fomigiiers bring good works and 
^ God, (hey are to Moi^unmad 

on t^ day of Resorrectkio than we. Therefore let no 
man reg^d affinity, but let tdm work for th at which is in God's 

• Al-JtakArf, cd. by Derenbourg^ p, nfi^ L i to p. uy, |. 3. 
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bands to bestow. He that U retaidwl by hH wof Us wiU not be sped 
by his liiiC53Lge-^" ^ 

It may be slA of ‘Omar, not less appropriately than of 
CtuQiwdl, tiiat he 

** cast tb« kjpgdonis old 
Into another naonWl^ 


and he ttra lustificd the poct*3 maKim 


« The aaffifi arts that cUd gato 
A power, must it miuiihiiii-'* 


Ondcf the system which he organised Araba, purged of 
infidels, became a vast lecruiting-ground for the sliding 
armies of Islam : the Arab in the conquered temtoncs formed 
an Kclosive rmlitary class, living in great camps and supported 
by revenues derived from the noJ^Mubsmmadan popubtion. 
Out of such camps arose two cities destined to make their 
nmrk in literary history-Ba^ra (Bassora) on the 
delta of the Tigris and Euphrates, and Ku^ 
which was founded about the same time on the 

western branch of the latter stream, not fiir yj”; 

‘Umar was murdered by a Persian slave named Firfii whJe^ 
^ the prayers m the Great Mosqut ith 

JiIj death the military theocracy and the palmy 
days of the Patriarchal Caliphate draw to a dose. The broad 
lines of his character appear in the anecdotes translated above, 
though many details might be added to complete the ^cture. 
Simple and frugal ; doing his duty without fmr or favour i 
energetic even to harshness, yet capable of ten^ ernes . 

the weak ^ a severe judge of others and especially Q ^ f 
he was a born ruler and every inch a man. Looking on 
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tht turmails which follovrcd his death one is inclined to agree 
with the opinipn of ^ saintly doctor who said, five centuries 
afcerwards, that "the got^d fortune of Islam was shrouded in 
the grave-clothes of ^Uinaj- b. al-Kha^b.*^ ^ 

\^en the Meccan aristocrats accepted Islam, they only 
yielded to the inevitable. They were now to have an oppor¬ 
tunity of revenging themselves. ^Uthmin b, 
^Affin, who succeeded ^Umar as Caliph, belonged 
to 3 dtstingubhed Meccan ^mily, the Umayyads or 
descendants of Umayya^ which had always taken a leading part 
in the opposition to Muhammad^ though ^Uthrain himself was 
among the Prophet*? first disciples. He was a pious, well- 
meaning old man—an easy tool in the hands of hia amhitfous 
kinsfolks soon climbed into a]] the most lucrative and 

important offices nnd lived on the iat of the land^ while too 
often their ungodly behaviour gave point to the question whether 
these converts of the eleventh hour were not sdJi hrathens at 
h^rt. Other causes contributed to esec i te a general 
OdkcnidiEiffK^ discontent. The rapid growth of lincury and 
immorality in the Holy Cities as well as in the 
new settlements was an eyesore Co devout Moslems. The 
true Islamic aristocracy, the Companions of the Prophet, headed 
by *A 1 I, T^ba, and Zubayr, strove to under mine the rival 
nobility whicii threatened them with destruction. The 
fiLctiDus soldiery were ripe for revolt against Umayyad arrog^ce 
'utbEoiii itiur. greedy Rebellion broke out, and finally the 

dfindce^A.Dr> Caliph, after enduring a saege of several 
weeks, was murdered in his own house. This event marks an 
epoch in the history of the Arab&. The ensuing dvO wars 
rent the unity of Islam from top to bottom, and the wound 
has never healed. 

‘Ah, the PfophePs cousin and son-in-law, who had hitherto 

» Ibn Khallikan leu. by WUstcofeldh ^0< ^ p. I 3; De &lane'« 
lraT»Utioti, toL p. 13^* 
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TCETuiicied in the background, was now made Caliph. Al¬ 
though the suspicion that he was in league with the 
murdcrcis may be put aside, he showed cul- 
, table w«kness in leading *11(1101511 to his fate 
^ ^ ^ .AU had 


almost every virtue except those of the ruler: energy, 
decision, and foresight. He was a gallant warrior, a wise 
counsellor, a tme friend, and a generous foe. 
QuncivW excelled in poetry and in eloquence j his 

verses and sayings are famous rhrO'Ughout the 
Muhammadan East, though few of them can be considered 
authentic, A line spirit worthy to be compared with 
Montrose and Bayard, he had no talent for the stem 
realities of statecraft, and was overmatched by unscrupulous 
rivals who knew that “war is u game of deceit.” Thus 
bis career was in one sense a failure: his authority as 
Caliph was never admitted, while he lived, by the whole 
community. On the other hand, he has exerted, down to 
the present day, a posthumous influence only 
HbipqUKi^ second to that of Muhammad bimseir. Within 
a century of hb death he came to be regarded as the 
Prophet’s successor jurt diviwi as a blessed martyr, sinless 
and infellible ; and by some even as an iiicarnatioo of God. 
The *A1I of ShKte legend is not an historical figune glori¬ 
fied; rather does he symbolise, in purely mythical fashion, 
the religious aspimiions and poHrical aims of a Urge section 
of the Moslem w'orld. 


To return to our narrative. No sooner was ‘Al| pfo- 
claimod Caliph by the victorious rebels than Mu^iwiya b. 

Abi Sufydn, the governor of Syria, raised the 
'juiaiiviwt cry of vengeance for *Uthmin and refused to 
UuSwiija. allegijmcc. As head of the 

Umayyad fomily, Mu'iwiya might justly demand that the 
murderers of his kinsman should be punished, hut the can- 
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test between liica and *AM was virtually for the Cdiphaie, 
A great battle wa^ fougbt at Jiffln, a vib^ on the 
Euphrates. ^All had well-nigh gained the day 
vvhen Mu^wiya bethought him of a stmtagem. 
He ordered his troops to fix Karans on the 
points of their bmccs and to shout, ** Here is the Book ot 
God : let it decide between us f The miserable trick 
succeeded. In ^AlTs army there were tnany pious fanatics 
to whom the proposed arbitration by the Komn appealed 
with irresistible force* They now sprang forward 
ciaoiorouslyf threatening to betray their leader unless be 
would submit his cause to the Book. Vainly did *AlI 
remonstrate with the mutineers^ and warn them of the 
trap into which they were driving him, and this too at 
the moEsent when viciory was within their grasp. He 
had no choice but to yield and name as bis 
umpire a man of doubtful loyalty^ AbA Mdsi 
al-Ash^an, one of the oldest surviving Companions of the 
Prophet, Mu*iwiya on his part named *Axnr b. al-*A|, 
whose cunning had prompted the decisive mancEuvre* 
When the umpired tame forth to give judgment, Abu 
Musi rose and in accordance with what had been arranged 
at the preliminary conference proaoiuiced that both *AIi 
imd Mu^Awiya should be deposed and that the 
ThtauMi p^plc should elect a proper Caliph in thcLr 
stead. ^Lo/" said he, laying down hk swofd, “even thus 
do 1 depose ‘All b, AM Tilib*^ Then ‘Amr advanced and 
spoke as follows; O people! ye have heard the judgment 

of my colleague. He has called you to witness that he 

deposes *AIL Now I call you to witness that I confirm 
Mu*4wiya, even as 1 mate l^t this sword of mine,** and 
suiting the action to the word, he returned it to its sheaih. 
It is characieristic of Arabian notions of morality that ihis 
impudent fraud was hailed by Mu^iwiya's adherents ^ a 
diploimtic triumph which gave him a colaurablc pretext 
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for assuming the title of Calipli. Both sides prepared to 
rcuew the struggle, but in the rdtanwhile *AlI found his 
hands foil nearer boin& A numerous party among hts 
troops, Including the same zealots who had forced arbitra¬ 
tion upon him, now cast hiin off because he had accepted 
it, feQ out from the ranks, and raised the 
standard of revolt. These ^Outgoer^^ or 
Khirijftis, as they were ciUed, maintained 
their tbeociaric principles with desperate emnage, and 
though ofren defeated took the field again and again. 
*AlI"s plans for recovering Syria were finally abandoned 
in 660 , when he concluded peace with 
Afcf uuatjnMAi Iij[ii<^wiya, and shortly afterwards he was struck 
down in the Mosque at Kdfii, which he had 
made his capita!, by Ibn Muljam, a Khirijite conspirator. 

With ‘AlTs fell our sketch of the Orthodox Caliphate 
may fitly end. It was necessary to give some account of 
chKc yrara so vital in the hbtoiy of Islam, even at the 
risk of wearying the reader, who will perhaps wish that 
less space were devoted to political aflfeirs* 

The Umayyads came into powetj hut, except in Syria and 
Egypt, they ruled solely by the sword. As descendanbs and 
representacives of the pgan aristocracy, which 
strove with ail Sts might to defeat Muhammad, 
they were usurpers In the eyes of the Moslem 
community which they claimed to lead as his successorat^ 
We shall see, a little further on, how thb oppossrion cat- 
pressed itself in two great pardes: the Shih'tes or followers 
of *AII, and the radical sect of the Kh^rijites, who have 
been mentioned above i and how it was gradually rein¬ 
forced by the non-Arabian Moslems until it ovcrwhclioed 

* Uti^wiya Mnuelf said : 1 am die of the fcla^i " cd. ^ 

Kualstua, wL ii^ p, 37O, L 14b 
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the Uimyj3.d Govemment and xt up the '^Abbjsids in their 
plate. In estimating the character nf the Omayra^ds one 
must bciF m mind that the epitaph on the fallen 
SrobSSJto dynasty was composed by their enemies^ and can 
ib4 UmijFyidi. morn be considered historically tmthinl than 

the lurid picture which Tacitus has drawn of the Emperor 
Tiberius* Because they kept the revolutionary forces in 
check with ruthless severity, the Umayyads pass for blood¬ 
thirsty tyrants j whereas the best of them at any rate were 
strong and singularly capable rulers, bad Moslems and good 
men of the world, seldom crnelj plain livers if not high 
thinkers ^ who upon the whole stand as much above the 
'Abbdsids m morality as below them in culture and intel¬ 
lect. Mu^wiya^s clemency was proverbial, though he too 
could be stem on oc^ion. When members of the house 
^of *Ali came to vmt him at Damasci^ which was now 
the capital of the Muhammadan Empire, he gave them 
honourable lodging and entertainment and was amrious to 
do what they asked; but they (relates the his* 
^jtmnrr* torian approvingly) used to address him in the 
rudest terms and afiront him in the vilest 
maimer * somerimes he would answer them with a jest, and 
another rime be would feign not to heai, and he always 
dismissed them with splendid presents and ample donations.v 
“I do not employ my sword,*' he said, ** when my whip 
suffices me, nor my whip when my tongut suffiem me \ and 
were there but a single hair (of fnendship) between me and 
my subjects, I would not let k be snapped.”^ After the 
business of the day be sought relaxation in books. 
^ He consecrated a third part of eveiy night to 
the history of the Arabs and their famous battle j 
the history of foreign peoples, their kings, and their govern¬ 
ment | the hiographiea of monarebs, Induding their wara 


■ «L by Dercnboitrgi p. 145 

* Ya'qijbi, vol. Ik p- t $ leq 
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and scratagcms and methcnis of nile; and other matters 
connected with Ancient History.**^ 

Mti^wiya^s chief henchman was ihe son of Snmayya 

(Sumayja bein^ the name of his mother), or, as he is generally 
called, ZiyAd ibn AWhi, i.i., TZiyAd his lather's 
knew who was his sire^ though 
rumaiLT pointed to Abd Sofyin ; in which case 
Ziyid wouJd have been Mu^wiya^s half-brother. Mu^wiya, 
instead of disavowing the scandalous imputation, acknowledged 
him as stjcb| and made him governor of Ba^ra, where he nded 
the Eastern provinces with a rod of iron. 

Mu^wiya was a crafty diplomatist — he has been well com¬ 
pared to Richelieu—^wbose profound knowledge of human 
nature enabled him to gain over men of moderate opinions in 
all the parties opposed to him^ Events were soon to prove the 
hollowness of this outward reconciliation. Yazjd, who suc¬ 
ceeded hb father, was the son of Maystin, a 
Woman whom u^iwiya married before he 
rose to be CaJjph. Cxhe Luxury of Damascus had 
no charm for her wild spirit, and she gave utterance to her 
feeling of homesickness in melancholy verse 

" A tent with rustling breeaes cool 
Dchghts me inorG than palace highp 
And more the doak of simple wool 
Than robs in which { learned to slglu 

Tbe crust 1 ate beside my tent 
Was more than this fine bread to flic; 

The wind's voiice where the hill^path went 
Was mere iban tambourine can be^ 

And fliore Ihan pnrr of friendly cat 
1 love the watch-dog's bark to hear; 

And more than any Jubbard fat 
I love a BedouiD cavalier.*'* J 


* Mas^ddi, MttriUju 7-/>a4A4A(ed. by Barbier de MeynardJ^ vol.T.p. ?? 
1 KOkleke's p, 25,1, 3 aqq^^, gmitting 1 . 3 . 
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Mu*dwlya| annoycii hy the Gorttetnptuous allusion ic him- 
self, took the dame at her word. She returned w ho- own 
famtljr, and Yai.ld grew up as n Bedouin, with the instincis 
and tastes which belong to the Bedouins^love of pleasure, 
hatred of pietj, and reckless disregard for the laws of religion. 
The beginning of his reign was marked bjr an event of 
which even now few Mtislems can speak without a tbKU 
of horror and dismay. (Vhe facts are briefly these: In the 
autumn of the year 6 B 0 Husayn, the son of ‘Alt, daiming 
to be the rightful Caliph in virtue of his descent from the 
Prophet, quitted Mecca with his whole family and a number 
of devoted friends, and set out for (Cdfe, where he expected 
the population, which was almost entirely ShlHte, to rally 
to his cause. It was a foolhardy adventurn. 
The poet Farazdaq, who knew the fickle tem- 
per of his fdlow-townsmcii, told I^usayn that 
although their hearts were with him, their swords would be 
with the Umayjads; but hss warning ^van in vain. 
Mcanwhsie ^UbayduUih b. ZiyH the governor of Kuft, 
having overawed the insurgents in the city and beheaded 
their leader, Muslim b. who was a cousin of Rimyn, 

sent a force of cavalry with orders to bring the arch-rebel 
to a stand. Retreat was still open to him. But his followers 
cned out that the blood of Muslim must be avenged^ and 
^usayn could not hesitate. Turning northward along the 
EuphrateSp he encamped at Karbali with ht& little band, 
which, including the women and children, amounted to 
^mc two hundred ^uls. In this hopeless situation be 
offered terms which might have been accepted if Shamir b, 
Dhi U-Jawshan, a name for ever inlamous and accuised, had 
not persuaded ^UbaydulJah to insist on unconditional sur¬ 
render. The demand was refused, and tiusayn drew up 
his comrade—a handful of men and hoys—for battle 
against the host which surrounded them. All the harrow¬ 
ing details invented by grief and passion can st^rccly 
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heighten the tragedy of the dosing scene. It would appear 
that the Umayyad oflicers themselves shrank from the 
odium of a general massacre, snd hoped to 
Prophet's grandson alive. Shamir, 
however, bad no su^ scruples. Chafing at 
he urged Jiis soldiers to the assault. The 
unetjual struggle was soon over. Husayn fell, 
pierced by an arrow, and his brave followers 
were cut down besde him to the last oun.^ 

Muhaitimadan tradition, which with rare exceptions is 
unifonky hostile to the Umayyad dynasty, regards IjJusayti 
as a martyr and Yaald as his murderer ; while 
modem historians, for the most part, agree with 
"wttnS!™ Mult, who points out that f^usayn, 

“ having yielded himself to a treasonable, though 
impotent design upon the throne, was committing an 
oEcnee that endangered society and demanded swift suppres¬ 
sion." This was naturally the view of the party in power, 
and the reader must fctfm his own conclusion as to how 
ftr it justifies the action which they took. For Moslems 
the question Is decided by the relation of the Umayyads to 
Ttlrim Violators of its laws and spurners of its 


m-yer be anything but tyrants; 
■vlSiin. tyrants, they had no right to slay 

believers who rose in arms against thdr usurped auriiority. 
The so-called verdict of history, when we come to examine 
it, is seen to be the verdict of religion, the judgment of 
theocratic Islam on Arabian Imperialbm, On this ground 
the Umayyads are justly condemned, but it is well to re¬ 
member that in Moslem eyes the dhtinction between 
Church and State does not exist, Yazld was a 
bad Churchman; therefore he was a wicked 
tyrant; the one thing involves the other. 
From our unprejudiced standpomt, he was an amiable 
prince who inherited his mother’s poetic talent, and infin- 
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preferred wine, causiCf ftnd spon to the drudgery 
of public The Syrian Arab^ who rccogni^cl the 

Umayyads as legitimate, thought highly of him ; “Jucun.- 
dissimus,"" says a Christian writer, tc cunctb nattonibus 
regni ejus subdim vif gratissime habitus, qui nullam utiquam, 
ut omnibus moris esi, libi regalig fastigii causa glomm 
appetivit, sed communis cum omnibus civiUter viscit/*t He 
deplored the fate of the women and childj-cn of Husayn^s 
family, treated them with every mart of respect, and sent 
ihem to Medina, where thdr aocount of the tragedy added 
fresh fuel to the hatred and indignation with which its 
authors were generally regarded. 

The dmayyads had indeed ample cause to me the day 
of Karbala It gave the ShlHce faction a lallying-cry— 

Vengeance for yusayn ! — which was taken up on all 
sides, and especially by the Persian or Clients, who 

longed for deliverance from the Arab yoke. Their amalga¬ 
mation with the SbJ*a—a few years kter they docked in 
thousands to the standard of Mukhtir^ — was an event of 
the utmost historical importance^ which will be discussed 
when we come to speak of the ShfSccs m particubr. 

The slaughter of ^usayn docs not complete the tale of 
Yazid's enormities. Medina, the Prophefs city, having 
expelled its Umayyad governor, was sacked by 
a Syrian army, while Mecca itself, where 
^AbduUih b. Zubayr had set up as rival Cbliph, 
was besieged, and the fCa^ba laid in ruins. These 
outrages, shocking to Moslem sentiment, kindled a flame of 
rebellion. ^Jusayn was avenged by Mukhtir, 
who seized Kdra and executed some three bun- 
dred of the guilty drixens, including the mis¬ 
creant Shamir. Hb troops defeated and slew ^Ubaydullih b. 
Ziy^d, but he himsdf was slain, not long afterwards^ by 

^ The gJ IsHtee of | ay* quql^ by WeUhanseQp 

lljai Amhiidte Beick Mftd aon Slutr^ p- lOS 
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Mus^bj the brother of Ibn Zubajr, and seven thousand of 
hi^ followers were inassacrcd in cold biood. On. Ya'dd's 
death (683) the Umavyad Empire threatened to fail to 
pieces. As a contemporary poet sang-— 

“Now loathed of all men IS the Fury WiiiEl 
Which blazeth as a fire blown by tbt; wiml 
They are split in sects t each province hath its own 
Commander of the Falthfnlp each iU throne*"" 


QtII 


Fierce dissenfiioas broke our among the Syrian Arabs, the 
backbone of the dynatljf. TTbe great trilKil groups of ECalb andi 
whose coalition had hitherto maintained 
the Umayyads in power, fought on opposite sides 
at Mar] Eihil (684), the former for Mar win and 
for Ibn Zubayr, MarwanV victory secured the 
of Syria, but henceforth Qays and Kaib were 
always at daggers drawn.» This was cssenEially a fend between 
the Northern and the Southern Arab*—a feud which rapidly 
extetaded and developed into a permanent racial enmity. 

They carried it with them to the farthest ends 
of the world, so that, for example, after the 
conquest of Spain precautions had to be taken 
against civil war by providing that Northerners and Southerners 
should not settle in the same districts. The Ihtrary history nf 
this antagonism has been sketched by Dr. Goldzihcr with his 
woiiced erudidon and acumen.3 Satire was, of course, the 
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NgrUicni 
Sotathm Amk/L, 


^ Hamdia, asO. The word tranfllaled 'Ihitinc* b in AntHe minbar, 
Ihie pcapil tram which the CaHpll condiiCtEd the pnhhe praycfv ami 
addr^ued Ibe codg^t^atiad. 

■ kaJb Wij properly onfi of the Northern hibea (see Robertsoa Smlth'i 
and sad ctL, p* S i«i.—a reference which I owe to 

Profemr Semi], hut there ia eviikdce that the Kalbites were regarded 
IS 'Yementte^ or * SooLberti ^ Arabs at an wly period of lalam. C/. 
Gold;:nu», Mukammedaniich£ Studiefij Part p. S3* L j 
1 Mtifnioimidamitch^ Shidtenj I, ^ 
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pHncipaJ weapon oF both aides. Here is a fragment bf a 
Northern pert wbicb belongs to the Umayyad period:— 

''Negroes arc better, wbcii they name their slres^ 

Than Qabjin's sons," the oncircuinciaed cowards: 

A foil: whom ibon mayst at war's oetEamcp 
Mere abject than a ghoc to tread in baseness j 
Their women free to every lecher's lust. 

Their clients spoil for cavaliers and lootmen.^ * 

Thus the Arab nadon was again torn asunder by the old 
tribal pretensions which Mub^mmad sought to abolish^ That 
they ultimately proved fatal to the Umayyads is no matter for 
surprise ; the sorely pressed dynasty was already tocreringj 
enemies were at its gates. By good fortune it produced at 
this crisis an exceptionally able and vigorous rulcr^ *Abdu 
* 1 -Malik Marwdn, who not only saved his house from 
destruction^ but re^mblished its supremacy and inaugurated 
a more bnlliant epoch than any that had gone before. 

*Abdu ^1-Malik succeeded bis father in 685, but tci^uired 
seven years of bard fghting to make good his claim to the 
Caliphate When his most formidable rival, Ibn 
Zubayr, had fallen tn battle (691), the eastern 
provinces were still ovemui by rebels, who oSered 
a desperate resistance to the governor of 4riq, the tron^ 
handed But enough of bloodshed* Peace also had 

her victories during the troubled reign of ‘Abdu "I-Malik and 
the calmer sway of bis successors^. Four of the neat five 
Caliphs were his own sons—WaJId ( 70 S” 7 ^ 5 jj Sulayriidri 
(715-717)1 Yadd II (720^724), and Hisbim (724-743); 
the fifth, ‘Umar II, was the son of his brother/Abdn VA^b. 
For the greater part of this time the Moslem lands enjoyed a 
well-earned interval of repose and prosperity, which mitigated, 
though it could not undo, the frightful devastation wrought by 

■ ^ ^ le^eodury anrescer ef the S^^olhern ArabL 

■ Ag^ni, xfiip Sip citol by Goldidhcr^ p. 63. 
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twenty years of almost continuoiis civil war. Many reforms 
were ititrodiiced, some wholly political in eharaccerj while 
others inspired by the same nodves have^ none the less, a 
direct bearing on literary history* 'Abdu '1-MaJilc 
organised an ejfcellent postal service, by means of 
relays of horses, for the conveyance of despatches 
and travellers i he substituted far the Byaandne and Persian 
coins, which had hitherto been in general use, new gold and 
silver pieces, on which he caused sentences from the fCoran 
rQ be engraved j and he made Arabic, instead of Greek or 
Persian, the official language of financial administration. 
Steps were taken, moreover, to improve the cxtrEmely 
defective Arabic script, and in this way to provide a sound 
haiij for the study and interpretadon of the Koran as well 
as for the collection of haJllhs or sayings of the Prophet, 
which form an indispensable supplement thereto. The Arabic 
alphabet, as it was then written, consisted entirely 
of consonants, so that, to give an illustration from 
English, ind might denote hand, btttd, bindj or 
tniiJ ; fvr might stand for earl, carat, curt, and so on. To 
an Arab this ambiguity mattered little ; lar worse confusion 
arose from the circumstance that many of the consonants 
themselves were exactly alike : thus, it was possible to 

read the same combination of three Jettere as int, ail, iyt, tai, 
nci, nyi, and in various other ways. Considering the difficul¬ 
ties of the Arabic language, which are so great that a European 
aided by sciendfic grammars and unequivocal texts will often 
find himself puzzled even tvhen he has become tolerably 
familiar with it, one may imagine that the Koran was virtually 
a sealed book to all but a few among the crowds of foreigners 
who accepted Islam after the early conquests, ‘Ahdu’l- Malik’s 
viceroy in ‘Ii4q, the famous yajjij, who began life as 1 school¬ 
master, exerted himself to promote the use of vowel-marks 
(borrowed from the Syriac] and ot the dkerideal points placed 
above or below similar consonants. This extraordinary man 
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deserves marc than a passing mention^ A stern disciplinarian, 
who could be counted upon to do his dut)^ without any regard 
to public opinion, he was chosen by *Abdu 'UMaJik 
to besiege Mecca, which Ihn Zuhayr was holding 
as anti-Caliph, Hajj&j bombarded the city, defeated 
the Pretender, and sent his bead to Damascus. Two yars 
afterwards he became governor of ‘IrSq. Entering the 
Mosque at Kiife, he mounted the pulpit and introduced 
himself to the assembled townsmen in these memorable 
words:— 

•*! am he who scattereOi the darkness and dimbeth o'er the 
summits. 

When I lift ihc turbiiD from my face^ ye win know me," 

O people of Kifa I 1 see heads that arc ripe for cutting, 
and I am the man to do it ; and methinks, I see blood between 
the turbans and beardsThe rest of his speech was in 
keeping with the commencement. He used no idle threats, 
as the oialcontcnES soon found out. Rebellion, which had 
been rampant before his arrival, was rapidly extinguished. 
“He restored order in ‘IrSq and subdued its people."3 For 
twenty years hb despotic rule gave peace and security to 
the Eastern world. Cruel he may have been, though the 
tales of his bloodthirsdnms are beyond doubt grossly exaggerated, 
but it should be put to his credit that he estab* 
maintained the settled conditions which 
affiird leisure fbt the cuJtivadon of learning. 
Underbid protection the Koran and Traditions were diligenJj 
studied both in Ki 3 & and where many Companions of 

the Prophet bad made ihdr home ! hence arose in Ba^ra the 
science of Grammari with which, as we shall see iit a subse- 
tjucnt page^ the name of that my b peculiarly associated. 

* A vefse of the poet Su^ym b. WathiL 

* The Kdmtl fit al-MubarT^. cO. by W. Wri^t, m jib l u aotL 

1 Ibn Qutayba^ A'lMp. mh. ^ 
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shared the litcrafy tastes of bis Bovereign | he admired 
tbe old poets and patioolsed the new; he was a otaster of 
terse eloquence and plumed himself an hb elegant Arabic 
style. The most hated man of his time, he lives in history as 
the savage oppressor and butcher of God-fearing Moslems- 
He served the Umay^yads well and ftithfullj, and when he 
died in 714 Ji.p. be left behind him nothing but hb Koran, his 
arms, and a few hundred pieces of silver. 


It was a common saymg at Damascus that under WaJid 
people talked of fine bupdings, under Sukymdn of cookery 
and the fair sex, while in the reign of ^Umar b. 

al-^Axti the Koran and religion formed 
favourite topics of conversation,* Of Waljdb 
passion for architecture we have a splendid monument in the 
Great Mosque of Dam^iscus (originally the Cathedral of 
Sc. John), which is the principal sight of the city to thb 
day. He spoke Arabic very incorrectly^ and though hb 
father rebuked him, observing that order to rule the 
Arabs one must be proheient in their language^^ he could 
never learn to c^epress himself with propnetyi* The unbroken 
peace which now prevailed within the Empire enabled Waljd 
to resume the work of conquest. In the East hb armies 
invaded Transoxania, captured Bokhiri and Samarcand, and 
pushed forward to the Chinese frontier. Another 
force crossed the Indus and penetrated as far as 
Mu I tin, a renowned centre of pilgrimage in ihe 
Southern Punpub, which fell into the hands of the Moslems 
after a prolonged siege. But the most brilliant advance, and 
the richest in Its results, was that in the extreme West, which 
decided the late of Spain. Although the Moslems had obtained 
a looting in Northern Africa some thirty years before thb 
time, their position was always precarious, undl in 709 Musi 


* Ai-Fakkri^ p. ijj j Jbua 'l-AUiiTt ed, by Tontarg^ ¥,5. 

* p. [|4- ^urvfa i-DkakaS^ 
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b. Nu^jrr completely subjugated the Berbers, and extended not 
□nlj the doEuininxi but also the faith of Islam to the Atlanric 
Ocean. Two years later his frecdiiian T^riq 
crossed the straits and toot possession of the 
commanding height^ called by the ancients Calpe,. 
but henceforth known as Jahal (Gibraltar). Roderic, 

the last of the West Gothic djmsty, gathered an army in 
defence of his kingdom, but there were traitors in the camp, 
and, though he himself fought valiantly, their defection turned 
the fortunes of the day* The king fled, and it was never 
ascertained what became of him. TAriq, meeting with feeble 
resistance, marched rapidly on Toledo, while Mlisi, whose 
jealousy was excited by the triumphai progress of hts lieu¬ 
tenant, now joined in the campaign, and, storming city after 
city, reached the Pyrenees. The conquest of Spain, which is 
told by Moslem historians with many romantic circumstances, 
marks the nearest approach that the Arabs ever made to 
World-Empire. Their advance on French soil was finally 
burled back by Charles the HammePs great victory at Tours 
(732 ii.P.). 

Before taking leave of the Umayyads we must not forget to 
mention *tJmar b. *Abd al-*Azfz, a mJer who sands out in 
singular contrast with his predecessors, and whose 
brief reign is regarded by ptany Moslems as the 
<?i7^ A.aj. bright spot in a century of godless and blood¬ 
stained tyranny. There had been nothing like it since the 
days of bis illustrious namesake and kinsman,* ^Umar b* 
al-Khatmb, and we shall find noihing like it m the future 
history of the Caliphact Plato desired that every ting should 
be a philosopher ; according to Muhammadan theory every 
Caliph ought to be a saint. *Uinar satisfied these aspirationB^ 
When he came to the throne the following dialogue is sdd to 
have occurred between him and one of his favourites, SdJim 
al-Suddi ;— 

* His molher, Urom “^51133^ waa a grandduightcf at •tJmar t. 
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'Umar; ** Ar^ you glad On account of my accession, or sorry I** 

Silain : I am glad for tile people's sake^ but sorry for yotirs." 

■Umar : fear that 1 bavt brought perditioii upon my soul" 

Sdlicj 3 If you arc afraidj very good. I only fear that yoo may 
cease to be afraid." 

^tJmar j Give me a word of counsel/’ 

: '* Our father Adam was driven forth from Paradise because 
of one sim'** 

Poets and orators found no- favour at his court, which was 
thronged by divines and men of ascetic life-® He warned his 
governors that they must either deal justly or go. He would 
not allow political considendons to interfere with his ideal of 
nghceousne^ but, as W^ellhausen points out, he had practical 
ends in view X his piety made him anxious for the commori 
weal no less chan for his own salvation. Whether he 
administered the State successfully is a matter of dispute. 
It has been generally supposed that his financial reforms 
were Utopian, in character and disastrous to the £xchet^uer .3 
However this may be, he showed wisdom in seeking to bridge 
the menacing chasm between Islam and the Imperial house. 
Thus, he did away with the custom which had long 
prevailed of cursing *Ali from the pulpit at Friday prayers. 
The policy of codciliarion was tried loo late, and for too short 
a space, to be efiecrive j but it was not entirely fruitless. 
When, on the overtiirow of the Umayyad dynasiy, the tombs 
of the hated * tyrants'were defiled and their bodies dis¬ 
interred, ‘UniarV grave alone was respected, and Mas^Adl 

■ Maruju v, 419 Kq# 

* Ibciu 7-Athirp ed. by TorobeKi Aghdni^ n, p. xi9i h 33 . 

"Umar in «ctptiDU, u Professor Bevau muinds me, in favour of 

ihe poet Jarir, Sec BrockclmaiiEi't iUr Arab. Litimfur, vol- i, p. 57* 

s The icxhangitive re f e i*r cTif^ of WcUhauMfi, Ambiizhz RttsU wiuf 
i^n Stmt (pp, 169-1^1 havr: Kl Ihi* eompSioteeJ subject In a new iifibU 
HeoonlcnUs ihut ^Uenar's reform was not bojied on purely ideal ^otands, 
but was demanded by tlm ncc«silinft of the caw, and thal, so far from 
introdjudng diwrder inlo the Eiwnces, bis mcasorn were dcaigne^I to 
remedy the confuEipn which alrtady esdaSed. 
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(t956 A.Q.) tells us that m his dme it was rfsited by 
crowds of pilgrims. 

The remaining Uiiuyyads do not call for particular notice. 
Histiim ranks as a statesman with Mti'iwiya and *Abdu 
’l-Maiik : die great *Abbasjd Caliph, Manffir, is 
'wuS!!!* saiJ “ tave admired and imitated his methods 
of goremment.* WaUd II was an incorrigible 
liberiinc, whose songs celebrating the forbidden delighls of 
wine have much merit. The eminent poet and freethinitcr, 
Abu l-‘Ali al-Ma‘arrl, quotes these veises hy him » :_ 

‘'The Imim Wait'd am N In all my glory 
Venevby trailing robes I listen to 50/t fciyst 

PtflMdly I sweep on towards her chamber, 

iuvejgts. 

There's no true joy but lending ear to musics 

Or wine that Leav'es one suok in stupgr dense. 

Heuris in Paradise I do not teoli ior; 

Does my mai^ of sense ' 


Let us now turn from the monarchs to their subjects. 

In the hrsc place we shall speak of the polidcal and religious 
parties, whose opposition to the Umayyad House gradually 
undermined its mduence and in tlie end brought 
nttpowraoi^ about its lalL SuDic account will be given of the 
ideas for which these parties fought and of the 
causes of their discontent with the existing 
rtpau. Secondly, a few words must be said of the theological 
jjid uione purely religious sects—the Mu'taiilites, Murjttes, and 
54 fl 5 i and, lastly, of the extant literature, which is almost 
exclusively poetical, and its leading rcprcscutatives, 

E 7-0^41^^, Vp 4 . 7 ^ 

' TUc Arabic Icil and liJaul injiilalioni af {htsc will be found Tn 
my article on Abn ■U'Aii's £iAlfaA« 'l-Ckufrdt, (njr i™ ^ 

and y+j). ' 
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The opposttion to the Utpayyads was ac first miinly a 
(question of politics^ Mu*Swiya"s aciccssioti ajinouAced the 
tKumph of Syria twer ‘Ir&q, anti HkniBscys, 

instead of Kiifi, became the capita] of the 

Empire. As Weilhausen observes, “the mast 
powerful risings against the Umayyads proceeded from 
^Liq, not from any special party, but from the whole mass 
of the Arabs settled there, who were ynited ui rcstnring the 
lass of their independence {Siihithrrrikh^At) and in hating 
those into whose hani^ it had passed.^ * At the same dme 
these feelings cook a religious colour and identified them- 

sdvts with the cause of Islam- The tiew government fell 

lamentably short of the theocratic standard by which it was 
judged. Therefore it was evil, and (according to the 
Mo^m's conception of duty) every right-thinking man 
must work for its demicrion. 

Among the myriads striving for this consummatian, and so 
far making common cause with each other, we can distinguish 
four prtndpi classes^ 

(t) The rcligioiis Moslems, or Pietists, in 
general, who formed a wing of the Orthodox 

Party,* 

(a) The Khdrijites, who may be described as the Puritans 
and extreme Radicals of thcocmcyi 

(3) The Shiites, or partisans of ^AU and his House* 

(4) The Non-Arabian Moslems, who were called MarndH 
(Clients)* 

It is clear that the Pictiste—indoding divines learned in the 
bw, reciter^ of the Koran, Companions of the Prophet and 

* Wellbairaen, RtUh uttd s^n Sfurtt p. jA, 

” tasln bodf qt followers of ItteSunHd, as 

Ihev were aflberwsutis called—were neither S^hTilcs iior Khanjites, 
but held (t) Out the Caliph loust be elected by tbe Mcnlcm ocmiioimlly, 
suiil tbai be aiuu be a mcenber cl Qura^rHb, (he Propbet'i tribe. All 
thoEc paxtiei arose out of the stmjj^le belwe«i 'All and Mb^wlya, and 
tbeir i^figijial diHereacc tumed solcl^f eo tbe ^oeaiikKa of tbe CaJiphale. 
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their descendajits—cauid not but abDEarfiacc the $ecukr outh^ 
rity which they were now compeLlcd to obey. The convic¬ 
tion that Might, in the shape of the tyrant and 
TtwFI«Ufth , , 11 lY- 1. ^ 

bis Qunions, trampled on Right as represented by 
the Koran and the Sunna (custom of Mub^miiiad) drove many 
into active rebellion : five thousand are said to have perished 
in the sack of Medina alone. Others a^in, like ^asan of 
Ba^ra, filled with profound desp^r^ shut thetr eyes on the 
world, and gave Lhetnselv>» up to ascedetsm, a tendency 
which had important consequences, as we shall see. 

When *A 1 I, on the field of SiSuij con^nted that the claims 
of Mu^wiyaand himself to the Cahphate should be decided 
by arbitration, a large section of his army accused 
him of having betrayed has mist. He, the duly 
elected Caliph—so they argued—should have maintaiiied the 
dignity of hb high office inviolate at all costs- On the home¬ 
ward march the malcontents, some twelve thousand in number, 
broke away and encamped by themselves at Hariri, a village 
near KiBt. Their cry was, " God atone can decide** [M 
ilM liild/ti ): In these terms they protested agah^t the 
arbitrarioEL *Ali endeavoured to win them back, but without 
any bsting success. They elected a Caliph from among them¬ 
selves, and gathered at Nahrawln, four thousand 
strong. On the appearance of *Aii with a vastly 
supenor force many of the rebds dispersed, but 
the remainder—about half—preferred to die for their (mth* 
Nahrawin was to the Kh^jltes what Karbali afterwards 
became to the Sbl^tes, who from this day were regarded by 
the former as their chief enemies. Frequent KMrijite rmngs 

the «rly Urmjpid period, but 
the movement rached its zenith in tbe rars of 
con fusion which followetl Yadid’s death. The Aaraqites, m 
called after their leader, NiJi' b. al-Azraq, overran 'Idq and 
Southern Persia, while another sect, the Kajdites, led by 
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Najda t ‘Amiri reduced the ^caier part of Arabia to sub- 
mission* The insurgents held thdr ground for a long time 
against ‘Abdu and did not cca^e from troubling undl 

the rcbcUfon beaded by Sbabib was at Last stamped out by 
I^ajjaj in 697* 

It has been sugge:sted that the name KfiAriJl (pluralp Khttwirlj) 
refers to a passage in the Koran (iV| IQi) where mention is made 
of"** those who go forth (yfliArH/) froin tbeir homes 
as emigruirts to God and HU Mes¬ 

senger"; so that ^Khirijite" means ^one who 
Icares hU home among the unbelievers Ibr God's sate,* and 
correspoiub to the term Muhdjir, which was applied to the 
IVfcccan converts who acconipanicd the Prophet in his migranon 
tn Medina.^" Another name by which they are often desig¬ 
nated is likewise Koranic in originj viz,, ShurAt (plural of 
: literalLy ‘ Sellers that is to say^ those who scU 
their lives wid goods in return for Paradise** The Kbirijites 
were mostly drawn from the Bedouin soldiery who settled in 
fiafra and Kdfa after the Persian wars. Civil life wrought 
little change in their unruly temper* Far from 
acltnowledgiiig the peculiar sancti^ of a 
^^urayshitc, they desired a chief of their own 
blood whom they might obey, in Bedouin fasbioni as long 
as he did not abuse or eaceed the powers conferred upon 
hlm^ The mainspring oi the movement, howevcri was 
pietiscic, and can he traced, as Well hausen has sbowd, to 
the Koran-readeis who made it a mattci; of conscience 
that '‘Alt should avow his contrition for the fatal error 
which their own lemporary and deeply regretted infatuation 
had forced him to commit. They cast off ‘Alt tor the same 

" BrOnnow^ DU Ci^ndsekii^ uttier din m/m ^Lcidjcn* 

p. aS, U b by no Eneaua cerbiiv however^ that the Khiri]i(e& 
fMttd ibestselves by {Ms naine^ Tn any case, Uio lenn Implies xm- 
ficM (Alixrnjjr) from the Mc^em commiinny, and may be rendered by 
*5eccdcr' or ‘ Konmnfnniust*' 

* Cf- Imuran, ixp via* > BrtbmaWr ^ iiL, p* & 

IS 
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reason whkh led them to strike nt ^Uthenaj?; in both eases 
they wer^ maintaining the cause of God apinst an unjust 
Caliph^^ It is important to remember these facts in view of 
ihc cardinal ICbirijitc doctrines (i) that every free Aiab was 
eligihle as Caliph,® and {%) that an wl-doing Caliph must be 
deposed and, if necesstT^^ put to death* Must!w rid b. *UIH&, 
the Khdrijitc ^ Commander of the Faithful wrote to Sim.^k 
b, ^bayd, the governor of Ctesiphon, as follows: “We call 
you to the Boole of God Almighty and Glorious^ and to the 
Stmna (eustom) of the Prophet—on whom he peace 1 —and to 
the administration of Abu Bakr and ‘Umar—may God be 
well pleased with them !—^and to renounce ‘Uthmin and 
*AlI because they corrupted the tnie religion and abandoned 
the authority of the Book*^'a From this it appears that the 
Khdrijite programme was simply the old IsUm of equality and 
fraternity, which had never been fwUy realised and was now 
irretrievably mbicd^ Thooreiically, all devout Moslems shared 
in the desire for Its restoration and condemned the existing 
Government no less cordially than did the fChirijites^ What 
distinguished the latter party was the rcniOFseless severity with 
which they carried their principles into action. To them it 
was absolutely vital that the Imam, or head of the com- 

* Wel]haascn+ Die OppoiifwnsparUmt im nll^n litam 

[Abkatidluaggn dcr GiSilisdka/t d^r Wissaudiafiai ttt 

Phil^-HisL 8 Miq- Tlie writer ar^ts a^^insi Ermmw 

that the oldest iCh^Jilles were not (me Bcdoi^ins and were* in 

fact* even hirtiiec remaved than the rest of ilic mEllary colotiiatai of Eiifa 
aiMl Basra (rom their Ecdoain tradiHcins^ He pointA oTjt that the exhume 
piet>' of tbe Keadcrt—their otKiidanl pra^en, vlgllA, and repetiliocis of the 
Koran—exactly agrees with whal is reSated of the and li 

described in atmitar tan^u^e. Moncovexj among ihe o\dts\ Khirijites 
wc End mention made *f a compapy dad In long doaka ibardms, pi. of 

which were at that time a special mark of aicetidsm, Fiiullyi 
ihc earnest aoihorSt; lAbu Mikhnal in T^hari, i* 3330 ,1 6 sqq.) regards 
the Khirijites as an offshoot from the Read-en^ and oami^ iodlvldua] 
Readers wtro afterwards hecame rabid Kharijitea. 

* LalcTr when many pon-Arab Mnwlcma lodqcd ibc Khaiijite ranks the 
Ecld of choice was eatended so as (o Indtide fofeig&efii and even aUvm. 
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munity, should rule in the name and according to the will 
of God ; those who followed any other sealed (heir doom in 
I he neset world i eternal salvation hung upon the choice of 
a successor to the Prophet. Moslems who refosed to execrate 
‘Uthmin and *AU were the worst of infidels; it was the duty 
of every true heliever to take part in the Holy War against 
such, and to till theta, together with their wives and children. 
These atrocities recoiled upon the insurgents, who soon found 
themselves in danger of exteiminadoni Milder counsels began 
to prevail Thus the ibidites (foliowets of ‘AbduUih b. Ibid) 
held it lawfol to live amongst the Moslems and mix with 
them on terms of mutual tolerance. But compromise was 
in truth incompatible with the rshm* d*itri of the Khirijites, 
namely, to establish the kingdom of God upon the earth. 
This meant virtual anarchy : “thetr unbending logic shattered 
every constitution which it set up.” As ‘AH remarked,«they 
say, ‘No government' (/J faidnr), but there must be a govern¬ 
ment, good or had.”* Neivertheless, it was a noble ideal for 
which they fought in pure devotion, hating, unlike the other 
political parties, no worldly interests to serve. 

The same fierce spirit of fanaticism moulded their religious 
views, which were gloomy and austere, as befitted the chosen 
few in an ungodly world. ShahrastinJ, speaking 
Tbdjcriic^ of the original twelve thousand who rebelled 
against ‘All, describes them as ‘people of festing and 
prayer’ {ahiu pydfl*’* The Koran ruled their 

lives and possessed their imaginations, so that the history 
of the early Church, the persecutions, martyrdoms, and 
triumphs of the Faith became a veritable drama which was 
being enacted by themselves. The fear of hell kindled in 
them an inquisitorial aeal for righteousness. They scrupu¬ 
lously examined their own belief as well as that of their 
neighbours, and woe to him that was found wanting I A 

" Sbihmtinl, pL by Cortton, P^t t, p. B8,1. ri 
* (K £6^ L I fiwn foot 
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single fake step involved excommimicadon from the pale or 
Islioi^ and though the slip might be condoned on proof of 
sincere repentance, any Moslem who had once committed a 
mortal sin was held, by che sencter Khirijits at 

least, to he Inevitably dmnned with che inAdels in everlast¬ 
ing fircp 

Much might be written, If space Idlowed, conceming the 
wars of the KhArljites, their most famous chiefs, the points on 
which they quarrelled, and the sects into which they spUu 
Here we can only attempt to illustrate the general character of 
the move Extent. We have touched on its poUticaJ and religious 
aspects, and shall now conclude with some reference to its 
literary side. The Khirijites did not product a Milton or 
a Bunyaii, but as Arabs of Bedouin stock they had a natural 
gift of song, from which they could not be 
weaned j although, ii£Cording to the strict letter 
of the K-oran, poetry is a dcvilisb invention 
improper for the pious Moslem to meddle with. But these 
are poems of a different order from the pagan odes^ and 
breathe a stem religious enthusiasm that would have 
gladdened the Prophetk heart. Take, for example, the follow¬ 
ing verses, which were made by a KMrijite in prison:_* 

** 'Tis time, O ye Sclkrs^ for one who hath sold tumselT 
To Godp that he should arise and paddle amain. 

Foals 1 in the land of miscreants will ye abide^ 

To be bunted down, every mm o^ you, amd to be slaiii | 

O would that I were among you, arm^ in mail. 

On ibo feaclL of tny stoat-iibbod gaUoping war-horsc again 1 
And would that I were among you, lighting your foes^ 

. That me, first of aU. they might ^vc deadt's beaJrer to drain I 
It grieves me sore that ye are startled and chased 
Like beasts, while I cannot draw on the wretches prgfaue 
My sword, nor see them scattered by noble knigtits 
Who never yield an inch of the ground they gain, 


• Tabari, 
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But where the struggle is hottest, with kfien bkdes hew 
Their strenuous way and deem 'twera base to refrain. 

Ay, it grievt^ me sore that ye are oppressed and wronged. 
While J must drag Lu anguish a captive's chaiiL'' 


Qatari b. aUFuj^a, the intrepid KhiHjitc leader who routed 
army after army sent against him by tJajjij, wi^ almost as 
well as he fought. The verses rendered below 
are induded in the ifomha * and cited by Ibn 
Khallikin^ who declares that they would make 
a brave man of the greatest coward in the worlds “I 
know of nothing on the subject to be compared with them ; 
they could only have proceeded from a spirit that scorned 
disgrace and from a truly Arabian sentiment of valour,'^ ^ 

" I aay to my sotil dismayed— 

* Courage I Thou c^st not achieve. 

With praying, an hour of life 
Beyond the appointed tertn^ 

Then cDDfagc on death's dark buid. 

Courage I Impossiblo 'ds 
To live for ever and aye, 

Ufq Is BO hero's robe 
Of honour: the dastard vile 
Also doffs it at last/ ~ 

The murder of TJthmin broke the Moslern community, 
which had hitherto been undivided, into two or pardea 

TusmttL. — *^her for Mu^iwiya. When 
the latter became Caliph he was no longer a party 
leader, but head of the State, and his iht^a ceased to exist. 
Henceforth *the ShE"^" p&r £X€tllf/Kf was the puny of *AIf, 
which regarded the House of the Prophet sts the legidmate 
heirs to the succession. Not content, however, with uphold- 

^ Ibn l£haJ[fekan, ed. by Wiutcnfcldi^ Ko. SSSi P* SSi L 4 wq, ; Dc SlaneV 
tramlalinn, toL d, p^ 5jy. 
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ing *Alt, ^ die worthiest of the Proplioi*s Companions and the 
duly elected Caliph^ against his rivaJ^ Mu^iwiya^ the bolder 
spirits toot up an idea, which emerged about 
DiUn^hL this rimC| that the Caliphate belonged to *Alf 
and his descendants by Divine right. Such is 
the distinctive doctrine of the Shl^ites to the present day. It 
b generally thought to have originated in Persia, where the 
S^tiian kings used to assume the title of ‘god* (Pahlavf 
hagk] and were looked upon as successive mcarnacious of the 
Divine majesty^ ' 


"Although the ShlHte^*' says Dory^ "offen fruLnd thcnlscLves 
under the direction of Arab leaders, who utilised theta id order 
to gaiu some personal end, they were nevertheless a 
Persian sect at bottom s and it ia precisety here that 
the difference most clearly sihowed itself between the 
Arab race, which loves liberty, and the Persian mce^ aiccuitoiaed 
to slavish submission. For the Peisums^ the principle of electing 
the Prophet's successor was something unheard of arnl iucom- 
prehen^blo. The only principle which they recognised was thaf ot 
inheiitaiice, and since Muhammad Idt no sons, they thought that 
Ms 50u-in-iaw 'All should have succeeded him, and that the 
sovereignly was hereditary in his family*'^ Coni^ucntly, all the 
Caliphs except nr., Ahii Bakr, ^Umar, aud ^UthmaOj as well 
as the Umuyyads—were in their eyes usurpers to whom uo 
obedience was dne.^ The hatred which they felt for the Goveru- 
rnenl and for Arab nde eonhrmed them in this opinion ; at the 
same time th^ oast covetous looks on the wealth of their masters. 
Habituated, moreover,^ to see in thdj kings the descendants of the 
inferior divinities, they transfenred thi$ Idolatrous veneration to 'All 
aud his posterity. Absolute obedience to the Iirkiin of ^Ali's Hoo^ 
was ID their eyes the most itoportant duty j if that were futhlted all 
the rest might be interpret^ aJIcgoricaily and violated without 
scruple* For tliem the Im^ was everything ■ he was Gctd made 
nipn. A servUe submission accompanied by umnoraliiy was the 
basis of their system."® 


■ Doiy. r*£rfltif« df (Ffench iranglatiODi by Victor 

Chauvin), p. 219 
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How, the ShJHte theory of Divine Right certainly 
monised with Persian ideas, hut was it also of Petsjan 
origin f On the cemtraty, it seems first to have 
TbcSitestA among an obscure Arabian seer, the 

Saba’iics, whose founder, ‘Abdullih b. Sab 4 [properly, Saba’), 
was a native of San'i in Yemen, and is said to have been a 
Jew,* In ‘Uthmin’s dme he turned M«lem and bcscame, 
apparently, a travelling missionary, “ He went from place to 
places” says the historian, “seeking to lead the Moslems into 
cnof.’’« We heat of him in the yijizjthen in Basra and Kiifo, 
then in Syria. FinaUy he settled in Egypt, where he preached 
the doctrine of palingenesis (ra/n). “ It is strange indeed,” be 

exclaimed, “that any one should believe in the 
return of Jesus (as Messias), and deny the return 
of Muhammad, which God has announced 
(Kor. xxviii, 85}.3 Furthcnnorci there arc a thousand 
Piophcts, every one of whom has an executor (Wisfi], and 
the executor of Mu^mmad is ‘AH,* Mu^mmad is the last 
of the Prophets, and ‘All is the last of the ciecutois.” Ibn 
Sabd, therefore, regarded Abii Baler, ‘Umar, and ‘Uthmdn as 
usurpers. He set on foot a widespread conspiracy in favour 
of ‘All, and carried on a secret correspondence with the 
disaffected in various provinces of the Empire.^ According 

■ WeUbiuisert thints that ibe dogmatics of the ShJlles arc derived tmtn 
jcwfshrathia-toTOlnm Pertiaii Sw bis aocotmt of the Saba'ites 

in Ilia most instniclivc paper, to which I t»ave already rcfcrtcd, D« 
rdigits-petilifclicn Ofifsi^ruftirleitit ipb alien fsTum (^46. der Kinig, 
Ga, Iter UtiBemeli^fien « Gilttaien, Pkil.-HifL Klasee, 1901!, p. <59 sqq- 

• Xabarf, i, 9943;, S, 

• " Krrfljr, He »4o kath aniained ike Karan Jar tku. \ue.. for 

UuhMnmad) wili brit^ tkee tack ta a /iact of ntum " (w,, to Mecca}. 
The amtngtilly <rf Uw word nwanuiiJ ‘ place of relttm' gave 

■Ofue «dow to Ihn Saba’s oonlenticit that It aUttded to the return of 
MuhatDto^ at the end of the world, ’fhe descent of Jems oo earth Is 
reckoned by Uoslesis wrumg the greater signs which will precede the 
Hesurrection. 

• This Is a Jewish idea. ‘Ali elands in the lame relatfon to Muhanmiad 

as A-inm to Moses. ‘ Tabari, tot 
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to Shahrasdnj^ he was banished by *A!I for saying, “ Thou 
art thou” [oTfta nirra), i.r., “ Thou an God*”* This refers 
to the doctrine taught by I bn Sabi and the extreme ShJHtcs 
wbo derive ftoni him, that the Divine Spirit which 
dwells in every prophet and passes succc^ively fi-om one to 
another was transfusedi at Mubamniad's death, into *All, and 
from *A]{ into his deseendants who succeeded him in the 
Imimate. The Saba^ites also held that the Imam might suffer 
a temporary occultadon but that one day he would 

Tctura and fill the earth with justice. They t^ltcved the 
millenniuni to be near at hand, so that the number of Tmiens 
was at first limited to four* Thus the poci ICuthayyir 

(t 723 A.)>.) says:— 

Fcmr eompicie are the Imanis of Qurayah, the lords of Right: 

'All and his three good sons, each of them a !^mmg Hgfit. 

One was faithful and devout: Karbala bid one from sight i 

Onct until with waving flags his tiorsemci] he lead to 

fight. 

Dwells on Mount Radwa, con^ honey he drinks and water 
oealed t bright." • 

Tbe Messianic idea is not peculiar to the Shl^Ites, but was 
brought into Ishun at an early period by Jewish and Christian 
converts, and soon cSEablished itself as a part of Muhammadan 
bclieh Tradiiiofis ascribed to the Prophet began to dreubte, 
dedaring that the appreach of the Last Judgment would be 
heralded by a time of tumult and conimioiv by the return of 
Jesus, who would slay the Antichrist 
and finally by the coming of the MahdJ, i.r., 
*■ the God-guided one,* who would fill the earth 
with justice even as it was then filled with violence and 
iniquity.^ This expectation of a Deliverer descended from the 

* 

* Khahra^^t, ed. by OureEnnp p. Ija, L 15, 

* AfA 4 ni; viH, 3 a, I. ij «i4i. tTic three Kioj oi ‘AH are Hasan. HusajiL 
aiui Muhammad Ibnu 
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Prophet nins through the whole history of the Shl*a^ As 
we have seen, their supreme religious chiefs were the Ii^ms of 
House, each of whom trajKOitttcd his auchonty to hU 
successor# In the course of time disputes arose as to the 
succession» One sect acknowledged only seven legitimate 
Imims, while another carried the number to twelve* The 
last Lniim of the * Scvencis * [a^-Sii£}^iyya\ who are com¬ 
monly tailed IsmaStiS| was Muhamnaad b. IsmdHl^ and of the 
‘Twelvers* Muhammad b* al^yasan.' 

Both those personages vanished mysteriously about 77^ 

S70 A.n., and their respective followers, refusing to believe 
that they were dead, asserted that their Imlm had withdrawn 
himself for a season from mortal sight, but that he would 
Surely return at last as the promised .Ob^hdL It would take a 
long while to- enumerate alJ the pretenders and fanatics who 
have cEiiimed this title** Two of them founded the Fdtiniid 
and Almohade dynasties, which we shall mention elsewhere, 
hut they generally died on the gibbet or die baide-fidd* The 
ideal which they, so to Speak, incaniated did not perish with 
them. Mahdiism, the laith in a divinely appointed revolution 
which will sweep away the powers of evil and usher in a 
Golden Age of justice atid trarh such as the world has never 
known, b a present and inspiring lacc which deserves to be well 
weighed by those who doubt the possibility of an Islamic 
Reformat ton# 

The Shi*a began as a political faction, but it could not 
remain so for any length of dme, because in Islam politics 
always tend to take religious ground, just as the successful 
religious ferormer invariably becomes a ruler. The Sabarites 
furnished the ShJ^iie movement with a theological basis ; and 

* CMcemiug the cri^n 6t t^cso «els sc* Popfessw Browne's Li7p 

tfj PfFTfifl, yd, i, p, seii. 

■ Sec Danuestclcr'a lalerettiiag essay» L* Makdi tss pn^iAti 

ridam iwi fmr% The lohj^rt n irealed more wden- 

tificaUy by Siinucdc Hur^ronje in hi® paper Dcr repriutKl from tbe 

RcVUC c^nuiii inicnuiiiafmlt 
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the massacre of ^usayo, followed by Mukht^^s rebellion, 
supplied the in dispensable element of enthusiasm^ Within a 
few years after the death of Husayn hb grave at 
Karhali was already a place of pilgrimage for the 
SbiHtcs^ When the ^Penitents’ {irAThtcwd^iEpr) 
revolted in 684 they repaired thither and lifted their voices 
simultaneously in a loud wail, and wept, and prayed God that 
Fic would forgive them for having deserted the ProphePs 
grandson in his hour of need. *®0 God J" exclaimed their 
chief, ‘* have mercy on Husayn, the Martyr and ihc son of a 
Martyr^ the Mahdf and the son of a Mahdl, the $idd{q and 
the son of a ^iddiq J i O God I we bear wime^ that we follow 
their religion and their path, and that we are the foes of their 
slayers and the friends of those who love them/^ *> Here is the 
germ of the fa^yai^ or Passion Play% which are acted every 
year on the ioth of Mujjiarram, wherever ShPites arc 10 be 
founds 

But the Moses of the ShlX the man who showed them the 
way to victory although he did not lead them to it, is un¬ 
doubtedly Muhhtdr^ He came forward in the 
KiAiiir, of *Airs son, Muh^niad, generally known 

as Ibnu T-Hanafiyya after his mother.. Thus he gained the 
support of the Arabian Shi^iics^ properly so called, who were 
devoted to *AU and hb HousCi and laid no stress upon fJie 
circumstance of descent from the Frophei, whereas the 
Persian adhercnB of the Shl^ made it a vital matter, and held 
accordingly that only the sons of ^AU by his wife Fitima were 
fully qualified Imims. Rabing the cry of vengeance for 
Husayn, MufchdLr carried this party also along with him. In 
6S6 he found himself master of Kfifa, Neither the result of 
hb triumph nor the rapid overthrow of hb power concerns tis 


■ means * veraejofu,^ Professor Tcinark& that in Uiis mot 

the notlod of * venurity * easily |»s$e* inEo U^at of ■endiarancs,* ^fortltiidc,' 

* Tabari^ li^ 54*- These * Penitenta ' were free Ambe of Kula, a f^ 
which, as WdibaiiMQ has noticed, wTDoJd seem to iiidicale Umt Eh* 
b ScRiitiC In ongtiu 
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hcTCj but ^mcthin^ must b* said about the alms and cha-raccetr 
of the movement which be headed, 

" Mdtc tlian half the fyopulaHon of Kufa was ooioposed of Afawd/f 
(Ctientsh who monopolised haudictafl^ tradcp and commerce. They 
were mostly Pctsiaiis in race md language; they 
^ ^ prisoners of war and had there 

^ passed over to lilajn : then they were marraTnilted by 
their owners and receivitd as dieots Into the Arab txibe^ so that 
they now occirpied, an ambiguous position being 

no longer slaves, but still very dependent on their patrons ; needing 
their protection^ heund to their service^ and forming their retinue in 
peace and war. In these Af^tirdW, who were entitled by virtue of 
Islam to more than the * dominant ArabUm ' allowed theiOp the hope 
now dawned of freeing thcmsdvcs from dientship and of rising to 
full and direct participatEan in the Moslem state." ‘ 

Mubhiirs though himself m Arab of noble family^ trusted 
the and treated them as equals^ a proceeding which 

was bitterly rtsemed by the privileged class. 
*^You have taien away our clients who aic the 
booty which God bestowed upon us together with 
this country. We emancipated thein, hoping to receive the 
Divine recompense and rewardj but you would not rest until 
you made them sharers in our booty.”* Mufchdr was only 
giving the their due—they were Moslems and had 

the right, as such^ to a share in the revenues. To the haughty 
Arabs, however, it appeared a monstrous thing that the 
despised foreigners should be placed on the same levd with 
themselves. Thus Muhhdr was thrown mto the arms of the 
and the movement now became not so 
atiti-Unoyyad as and-Arabian. Here is 

the turning-point in the history of the Shl^ Its 
ranks were swelled by thousands of Persians imbued with 
the extreme doctrines of the Saba^ites which have been 

I WcUtoiuciLp Did rj^U!i^Uiisch&i OppimticHsf&rid€«i p- 79- 

■ lip 650L t 7 wiqi 
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sketched above^ ajid ^nicnared by the intefise hatred of a dawn-^ 
troddet) people towards thdr conquerors and oppressors, 
Conscqucncly the Shl^a assumed a religious and enthusiaiiic 
characterj and struck out a new path which led it farther and 
farther from the orthodox creed. The doctrine of * Interpre¬ 
tation ' (Tfl'ty/jT) opened the door to all sorts of extravagant 
ideas. One of the pHndpal ShIHtc secc^ the Hishimiyya^ held 
that “there IS an esoteric side to every thing externa!, a spirit 
to every form, a hidden meanmg(f<i^iitfi/) to every rtvelatioiij 
and to every siinJIitude in this world a corresponding reality in 
the other world j that *Alf united in bis own person the 
knowledge of all mysteries and communicated it to his son 
Muhammad Ibnu ^U^anaflyp, who passed it on to his son 
Abu Hishfm ; and that the possessor of this universal know¬ 
ledge h the true Itnim*"^ So, without ceasing to be Moslems 
in name, the Shi^iies transmute Islam into whatever shape 
they pleased by virtue of a mystical interpreution based on the 
infallible authority of the House of Muhammad, and out of the 
ruins of a political party there gradually arose a great religtous 
organisation in which men of the most diverse apinicuis could 
work together for dcHverance from the Umayyad yoke^ The 
first step towards this development was made by Muklitar, a 
versatile genius who see ms to have combined the parts of 
political adventurer, social reformer, prophet, and charlatan. 

- He was crushed and his Pcrsiiui allies were decimated, but the 
seed which he had sown bore an abundant harvest wheti, sixty 
years later, Ab6 Mushm unfurled the black standaftl of die 
*Abbisids in Khurasdn. 

Concerning the origin of the oldest theological sects m 
Islam, the Murjites and the MuHazilites, we possess too little 
con temporary evidence to make a positive stalcmcnt. It is 
probable that the laricr at any rate arose, as Von Krcmcr 
has suggested, under the inducnce of Gictk theologians, 
» Sbahraatanlp tiaarbniclccr's trEnq:Eaiti^^ Part p, 
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especially John of Danuscus and his pupil, Theodore Abucara 
(Abu QurraJ, the Bishop of yarrin.* Christiana were freely 
admitted to the Umayyad courti The Christian 
al-Akh^ was poet-laureate^ while iiumy of his 
co-rel]gionists held high ofices in the Government. 
Moslems and Christians exchanged ideas in friendly discu^on 
or eontrovcrsially^ Armed with the hair-tplitting weapons of 
Byzantine theology, which they soon learned Co use only coo 
well, the Arabs proceeded to try their edge on the dogffus of 
Islam* 

The leading article of the Moijitc creed was this, that no 
One who professed Co believe in the One God could be 
declared an infidel, whatever sins be might 
Tbi itBfjjUL until God Himself had given judgment 

against him.“ The Murjices were so called because they 
deferred = to defer) their decision in such cases and 

left the sinner^ late in suspense, so long as it was doubcfuLs 
This principle they applied in different ways. For example, 
they refused to condemn ‘AU and *Uthmin outright, as the 
Kharijites did. ^Both ^All and ^Uthmin,'* they said, ^Vere 
servants of God, and by God alone rnust they be judged ; it is 
not for us Co pronounce cither of them an infidd, notwith¬ 
standing that they rent the Moslem people asunder.^ 4 On 
the other hand, the Murjices equally rejected Che pretensions 

* VOD Krcmer,. C^liur^e^hicHL p. 2 aqq, 

* Ttw bc^t of the e^idy Morjites that has bltbcrte appeared b 

conlaLned in a paper fay Van VlDtcOp entitled InJJ^ 45, 

P« lOi The rea4er may aJ^ Sfaafara^lanli Haarfanlokcr's 

ITUS., 1 , p. 156 i Qoidzifaex, MuJmmmt^ani^ckc Bfttdun^ Part 

p. iqq, ; Van Vlolcn, Jrabe, p, seq. 

I Van Vlotcn thinks that [n the umne (jnujji*) Ihcrc h an 

ahusiem to Kcrrai]^ ht^ 107: ofHm art r^efitamitd (rtfu7ins?ui) untit 

IW ikon dccTit; Vflutker He jAnJ/ fmnish <?r take pify en 
Gotl U and visA.*" 

* the poeje ot Th£fait Qu|iia r«. di^ p. 163^ which slatef 

tbc whole Morjitc (foctrine in papular iorm. The author^ who was 
hinkiiclf a Uurjitei Lvect loi Khuraa^ during the laUcr half ol Ifar hrat 
eentury a.u. 
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made by the on behalf of *Ali and by the Umayyads 

on behalf of Mu^iwiya* For the most part they maintaloed 
a neutral attitude towards the Umayyad Government: they 
wttt paffiive rsisters^ content^ as Wcllhausen puts it, “to 
stand up for the impersonal Law/" Sometimes^ however, they 
turned the prindple of toleration against their rulers Thus 
y^rith bi Surayj and other Arabian Murjites joined the 
expressed Jtiav/dU of Khurisln to whom the Govern men i 
denied those rights which they had acquired by con- 
version^a According to the Murjiie view, these Persians, 
having professed Islant^ should no longer be tieated as tax- 
paying inhdels. The Murjitcs brought the same tolerant 
spirit into rcHg^on^ They set faith above works, emphasised 
the lore and goodness of God, and held that no Moslein would 
be danuicd everlastingly^ Some, like Jahm b. ^fwdn, went so 
£ir as CO declare that ^th {Imin) was merely an inward con^ 
viction ; a man might openly profess Christianity or Judaisia 
or any form of unbelief without ceasing to be a good Moslem, 
provided only chat he acknowledged Allah with his hearti* 
The modciatc school found cheir most ilLuscrious representative 

in Abd 767 A.m), and through this great divine^_ 

whose followers to^y are counted by millions—their liberal 
doctrines were diElised and perpetuated. 

During the Umayyad period Ba§ra was the mtellectiml 
capital of Islam, and in that dty we find the first traces of a 
M which maintained the prindple that thought 

muse be free in the search for truth. The origin 
of the Mu^taziliics {ai-MaHazila)^ as they are genemtly called, 
takes us back to the famous divine and Ascetic, I^Iasan of 
Ba^ia (+72B A.D.). One day he was asked to give his opinion 
on a point regarding which the Murjilcs and the Khirijites 
held opposite views, namely, whether those who had committed 

■ viotw, La domiaatioil Arahe, p. 99 

• Ibn ttinii, died ib Z.DM.O^ '«l. 45 ^ n. 7. Jahm (jabgid 
747 4J>J waa * Peniu, u laiKbt be inferred fraa tbe faoidneu <tf liia 

tpcculltions. 
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a gtcatsn should be deemed believers or uabetievers. While 
yasan was considering the question^ one of his pupils^ WSstl b* 
*Ati (according to another cradidon, *Aiiir b^ *Ubayd) replied 
that such persons were fiothcr believers nor unbelievers^ but 
should be ranked m an intermediate state. He then turned 
aside and began to explain the grounds of his asserdon to a 
group which gathered about him in a different part of the 
mosque, yasan said ; “ VV^A|iI has separated himself from us 
{iha^!a^ann£) \ and on this account the followers of Wdjil 
were □a.m.ed * Mu^taaiUtes,^ r-^+, Schismatics^ Aithough the 
story may not be literally tme^ it is probably safe to assume 
that the new sect originated in Basra among the pupils of 
yasan^i who was the life and soul of the tcligious movement 
of the first century a.h. The Mu^tazilite heresy^ in its 
earliest form, is connected with the doctnne of Predestination. 
On this subject the Koran speaks with two voices, Muhain- 
mad was anything but a logically exact and consistent thinker. 
He was guided by the impulse of the moment, and neither ht 
nof his heaters perceived^ as later Moslems did^ that the lan¬ 
guage of the Koran is often contradictory. Thus in the 
present instance texts which imply the niotal rtsponsibibty of 
man for his actions—** Ev€rj $sui it in (with 

God) fir what it hath wrought ^ ff^hm g»$<i 

htnifiis himsfifi and whm dm «?// datt tt ageimt 
stand side by side with othcis which deebre that God leads men 
aright or astray;^ as He pleases; that the hearts of the wicked 
are sealed and their cars made deaf to the truth ; and that 
they are certainly doomed to perdidon. This fatalistic view 
prevailed in the first century of Isbii4 and the dogma of Pre- 
dstinadon was atmrist universally accepted. ■ Ibn Qumyba, 

■ himseU indlned for a tiinetjfl the doctrine of freowill, hat alter' 

wards gave It np [ibn QuUyba, HiMbu p. 2151. He is ma to 

have held licit everything happens by fcUe* acoepl sin ecL 

by T. W. Arnold, p. fi, L 3 from fool). See, however, Stulinistbi, H*w- 
trails,, Part t, p. 

* Koran, bdtiVp4]. 
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however, oicntiDns the names of twenty-seven persons who held 
the opinion that mca^s actions are free,® Two among the4ii, 
Ma'badal-Jnhanl and Abi Mar win GhaylAn, who were pul to 
death by ^Abdu M-Malik and son fdisham, do not appear to 
have been condemned as heretics, bwt rather as enemies of the 
Umayyad Government,^ The real founder of ihc Mu^ilitcs 
was Wi§il b* ‘Ati (t 7+8 added a second cardinal 

doctrine m that of free-will* He denied the existence of the 
Divine attributes—Power, Wisdom^ Life, &c.—on the ground 
that such qualirics, if conceived as eternal, would destroy the 
Unity of God, Hence the Mu^taztiiics called chemsclves 
* the partisans of Unity and Justice ' ( ; 

of Unity for the reason which has been explained, and of 
Jusdcc, because they held that God was not the author of evil 
and that He would not punish Hb creatures except for actions 
within their control* The further development of these 
RadonalistLC ideas belongs to the *Abbibid ^riod and will be 
discussed in a subsequent chapter. 

The founder of tsbm had too much human nature and 
common sense to demand of his countrymen such morticing 
austerities as were practised by the Jewish Essencs 
and the Christian monks. His religion was not 
without ascedc features, the Fast of Ramadln, 
the prohibition of wine, and the ordinance of the pilgrimage, 
but these can scarcely be called unreasonable* On the other 
hand Muhammad condemned celibacy not only by his personal 

* Eitdhit 'l-Ma*dTTf, p, 301, Thoae who held the doctrine of free^wUI 
were called the Qadaritca from qttdar [power]^ whkh msy 

dcaiulc (1) the power of God lo dctemijne human actioof, mid the 
power of man to determine hts own actiufii, Tbeir oppotwaita aascrlcd 
that men act Emdcr compqlsioQ (/n&rj J hence they were galled the 
[aharites (oJ-Jiifwin^a)* 

■ As regard* Gkayliui sec /l/-Jf*c‘hLrp 7 <iAp cd- by T, W, Arnold, p. 15^ 
L 16 scpi^ 

» Ibn Khaliildn, De Stane'a ttanilaliotit voL ii 4 pu 642; Shahrasdui, 
UwnL by Haar brlk:kerp Piii± t, 44- 
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exstniplc but also by precepts “There b no mojikcry m 
he is reported to have saidj, and there was in 
nothing of the kind for more than a nentuiy after his death. 
During thb timcj however, asceticism made great strides. It 
was the inevitable outcame of the Muhammadan conception 
of Aliahj in which the attributes of mercy and love are over¬ 
shadowed by those of majestyj awe, and vcngemce. The 
termrs of Judgineni Day so powerfully described in the Koran 
were realised with an intensity of conviction which it is 
difficult for IS to imagine. As Goldaibcr has observed, an 
exaggerated conscioasne^ of sin and the dread of Divine punish¬ 
ment gave the first impulse to Moslem ascetkbm. Thus we 
read that Tamlm al-Diri, one of the Prophet^s Companioufi, 
who was formerly a Chrbtian, passed the whole night until 
daybreak, repeating a single verse of the Koran (xlv, 20) 

“ JDfl theat wh$ WJtri tvH ihinJi thst IVf xfiail mah tfirm tvm 
ifs tfiMf whsf and ih&f tkctF' Hji death 

tkail ^ efual? Hi da they jwdgi /” ^ Abu ‘1-Dardd, another 
of the Companions, used to say : ^ifye knew what ye shall 
see after death, ye would not eat food nor drink water ftom 
appetite, and I wish that 1 were a tree whidi is lopped and 
then devoured There were many who shared these views, 
and their determinatioii to renounce the vrodd and to live 
solely for God was scrcngthEncd by their dbgust with a 
tyrannical and impious Government, and by the almost unm- 
terrupted spectacle of bloodshed, rapine, and dvLl war, Hasan 
of Ba$m {+728)—we have already met him in 
^:u4[i til Ha:|jra_ ‘^fth the Mii^tazlHtes^—is an out¬ 

standing figure in this early ascetic movement, which 
proceeded on orthodox Jincs .3 Fear of God seized on him 
so migheUy chat, in the words of hb biograpbcTj “ it seemed 

■ ShaM^nl, Lamdqiku TitPTU^r jCalrt^ a.n.J, p.ji- ^ 

1 See Ven Kretntr, Id$en, ^ 1 Gold^ibcr, 

mr Entmdtdan^tgach. dcs Srn^smm Orieniai fsmmaij toL 13* 
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3S though Hell-fire had been created for him aloitCi * AH whO' 
loolced on his face thought that be must have been fcccntlf 
overtaken hy some great calamity,^ One day a fHcnd saw him 
weeping and asked him the causct I weepj he replied, 
“for fear that I have done something unwittingly and 
unintentionally, or committed some fault, or spoken some 
word which is unplcasing to God : then He may have said, 

‘ Begone, for now thou hast no more honour in My court, 
and henceforth I will not rewive anything from thee .’”3 
Al-Mubarrad relates that two monks, coming from Syria, 
entered Basra and looked at ^asan, whereupon one said to the 
other, ^ Let ua turn aside to visit this man, whose way of life 
appears like that of the Messiah/' So they went, and they 
found him supporting his chin on the palm of his hand, while 
tc was saying—^ How 1 marvel at those who have been 
ordered to lay in a scoefc of provisions and have been 
smnmoned to set out on a journeyi and yet the foremosi. of 
iheni Stays for the hindermost ! Would thai I knew what 
they arc waiting for I *' 4 The following utterances are 
charactcrbtic 

** God hath made fasting a hippodrome (place or time of training 
for Hia servuntSs that they tnay race towards obedience to Him** 
Some eoine in first and win the pri^e, while others are le(t hehmd 
and return disappointed f and hy my life, if the lid were removed, 
the well-doer wotsld be diverted by hia weUnioing, ajid the evU- 
doer by his cvii-doiDg from wearing ne w ^ments or from anoint- 
ing hJs hair/'* 


■ Sha'dUin Lawdqih^ p. jfL 

• QiKhayrl't tisiS? a.n.), p, 7/f h 

I TadhkiTaiu 1-Amiiyd ol Faridu^ddln *At(ir, Pijrt 1 , p, ^7, L 8 of my 
edition. 

* Kdfnil (ed. by Wright^ p* 57i h ifi. 

$ The point of thia metaphor lie* In the fart that Arab horw were put 
QO short eDDunoii* dttfiflg the period of Ualniog, which imiaily began 
forty days before the race. 

» Kdmil, p- STp 
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" Yatiaitttonfi of Xht:m with white ^kmand delicate complexioni 
speeding aiodn the path of vanity $ heshaketh his hips and dappeth 
his ades and saJtb^ * Here am recognise me I * YeSs we recognise 
ttlcCj and thou art hateful to God and hateful to good men/'■ 

' ''The bonoties of God are too numerous to be acknowledged 
unless wifli His help^ and the sins of Man are too numerous for him 
to escape ihercffom uniMS God pardon them." ■ 

"The wonder ts not how the lost were lostp but how the saved 
were saved." 

'^Cleanse ye these hearts (by mcdltaiion and remembrance of 
God)j for they are quick to rust ? and restrain yo these souls^ for 
they desire eagerly, and if ye restrain them not, tiscy will dr:^ you 
to an evil end,'* * 

The Sufis, concerning whom we shall S17 a few words 
presently^ claim Hasan as one of thejnselvcs^ and with justice 
in so as he attached importance to spirirual 

KKiemiiiAii righteausne^ and was not satisned with merely 
externa} acts af devotion. ^ A grain of gentiine 
piety,” he declared^ better than a thousandfold weight of 
fasting and prayer/' s But although some of his sayings which 
arc recorded in the later biographies lend colour to the Action 
that be was a fuU-blown SdfT, there can be no doubt thac bis 
mysticUm—-if it desen'cs that name—was of the most tnoderace 
type, cntiifely lacking the glow and exaltation which we UniJ 
in the saintly woman, Sibi^a al-^Adawiyya, with whom legend 
associates him.^ 

The odgin of the name ‘Sufi* is explained by the Sdfis 
themselves in many different ways, but of the derivations 

* p+ se, 1. L4- ■ /&T£f., p, 47^ U p. 

* fiflVL, p. 5t^ L 14. * /fed.p p. i20v 1.4. 

* Qnahayrri Riidla^ p. last line- 

* It li note worthy tMt Qufihayrid «wc of Ihe oldest aulihori- 

Ues on $uhi«ni, dM niH include among the JuFi whose 

|tid|raphln are given in Ehe RiidJff fpp- 3-^, and hardly mentions him 
above half a dcuen lime» in the ooutk o| hfs work. The sayings of 
Kasan which he ptes arc of the same charaetpr as those prirserved la the 
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which have been proposed only three possess any cbim to con¬ 
sideration, Vi*., those which connect it with ero^uc (wise) or 
with safi (purity) or with tiff (wool),* The 
first two are Lnadmi^ible on Jinguistic grounds, 
into which we need not enter, thoiigh it may be 
remarked that the denvation from jafi is consecrated by the 
authorigr of the gufi Saints, and is generalty accepted in the 
East.=* The reason for this preference appears in such defini¬ 
tions as The ^ he who keeps his heart pure with 
God ,"3 ^the being chosen for purity’ : 

wbs>ever is thus chosen and made pure from all except God 
is the true Siin ."4 Understood in this sense, the word had a 
lolty significance which comcnended it to the elecL Never- 
thdess It can be tracked to a quite humble source. Woollen 
' ^rments were frequently worn by men of ascetic life in the 
early times of Islam in order (as Ibn KhaJdiin says) that they 
might distinguish themselves from those who affected a more 
luxtirioiis fashion of dress. . Hence the name *SufI,’ which 
denotes in the first instance an ascetic clad in wool (ft/), just 
as the Capuchins Owed their designation to the hood 
which they wore. According to QushayrI, the term came 
into common use before the end of the second century of the 
Hijra (—8x5 a.d*)* By this time, however, the ascetic move¬ 
ment in Islam had to some extent assumed a new diameter, 
and the meaning of *Sufl,’ if the word already existed, must 
have undergone a Corresponding change. It seems to me not 
unlikely that the epithet in question marks the point of 

* :See NQldcke'tt artidep * Ln Z.DJirC^ toI. p. 4^ 

■ An allusion to occurs In Uilrteco cut at tli« seventy dcl^nMgtna of 

^ufi xnd ^uhisi! wlifdi are amlamed in Uit 

7 -ifor * Memoin of ttc Saints,'^ of the wdJ-knowa Peradan 
FariilD'iidm "Attar If cirsa 1230 A*0.)y whereas pi/ b tnenUoae^ only 
twlee. 

■ Said l3j filiilif [the taare-feotedl, who died in 8141^643 a.o. 

* Said by Jiuiayd of Bagbd^ if 9 Op- 0 tQA.o.|l, otie of the moil celebraLed 
Shayklu. 
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departure from orthodox asceticism and that, as Jimi states^ 
it was fim applied to Ahil Hishim of Ktifa before Boo 

who founded a monastery (JthJfinqdh) for ac 
Ramla in Palestine. Be that as it may, the diSr- 
linctton between ascetidsm and ^dfiism-—a 

distinction which answers, broadly speaking, to the vi& forgo- 
tivo and the vio illumiiiotkia of Wtstem medieval mysticism— 
begins to show itself before the close of the Umayyad period, and 
rapidly develops in the early *Abhfaid age under the inBuence of 
foreign ideas and, in prticular, of Greek philosophy. Leaving 
this later development to be discussed in a subsequent chapter, 
wc shall now briefly consider the origin of ^ijfiism properly so 
called and the first manifestation of the peculiar tendencies cn 
whidi it is based. 

As regards it3 origin, wc cannot do better than quote the 
observations with which Ibn Khaldiin (t 1406 a.d,) intro¬ 
duces the chapter on §iUiism in the Prolegomena to his great 
historical work : — - 

Tills is One of the relig|cMis sciences which were bom In Islam. 
The way of the was regarded by the ancient Moslems and 
rba Kiuwiiq’i their Ulnsirious men—the Companions of the fTophet 
[ni-¥a^ 4 f&nh Uie Successora (al^TAbi^uft)^ and the 
^ generation which came after them—aa the w'uy of 
Truth and Salvation. To be assiduous in piety^ to give up aU else 
foe God's sake^ to turn away from warliUy gauds and vanitieSj to 
renotmee pleasure, weaJth„ and power, which arc the general 
objects of humau ambition^ to abandon society and la l^d iu 
seclusion a life devoted solely to the service of God —ihesc were the 
fundamenlal prindplcs of $nhism which prevailed among the 
Coffipanians and the Moslems of old tune, When, however, in 
the second gcneratiDn and afterwards worldly tastes became widely 
spread, and men no longer shrank from such contamlnatioo, those 
who made piety their aim were distinguished by the title of $t^h 
or Muto^vmfa faspirants to Su&ism)." 


* thn Khatddn'smd'IBcyiout, 1900), p. 467^vot ih, fi5aeq^ 
plthe Freudi tniisUtloa by DeSla^. The tiamt ttung^ are said at greaLor 
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From this it is clear that SiiBism^ if not originally iiJentica! 
with the ascetic revolt of which^ as we have I^a&an of 

was the most Cdnspicuous representative^ 
oi^ttflauL at any mtc arose out of that movement. It was 
not a spcctilarive system^ Like the MuHa^Hte 
heresy, but a practical religion and role of life. ** We derived 
Sifjisna/" said Junayd, *^firom fasting and taking leave of the 
world and breaking familiar ties and renouncing what mcxi 
deem good j noi from chspiitabon {qil [/The oldest 

Sufis were ascetics and hermits^ but they were also ^mething 
more* They brought out the gpiritual and mystical element In 
^ Islatn^ or brought it if they did not find it there already* ~ 

“ Sdfiism,” says Suhrawardt^^ neither *poveriy’ 0^?^) 
nor asecrici^ but a term which comprehends the ideas 

of both^ together with something besides. With- 
out these superadded ^ualides a man Is not a 
though he may be an ascetic [zAhid) or a fakir 
{yh^ir). It Ls said that, natwillistandijig the ex¬ 
cellence of * poverty,* the end thereof is only the beginning ? 
' of Sufijsm*” A liiile further on he explains the difierence 
thus:^— 

** The fakir Itoliis East to bis' poverly' and is profoundly con¬ 
vinced of its superior meriL He prefers it to riches because he 
longs for the Divine recompense of which his fnilh assures him « . ^ 
and wheaever he contemplates the everlasting reward, he abstains 
from the Meeting joys ol this world and embraces po^'crly and 
indigence and fears that if he should cea^ to be ^poor * he will lose 
both the mGiit and the prise. Now this Is absolyCely imscund 
according to the doctrine of the $i^ls, because he hopes lor recom¬ 
pense and renounce the world Qu that account,whereas tfie 5ufs does 
not renounce it for the sake of promised rewards but, on the contrary^ 


lenfdb hr Stihrawardiin his *Aw^rwfii"l-Mti^4ri/ (printed on the mari^rn 
el GhaxiLi'fl i^y4, Cairo, a.ii.), tdI p. ijt ef C/. the 

passage from ^Juahayri traitsiltcd by Ftiorcasor E. G+ Bnziwnc on 
pp. asg 7 -a! 9 S of voL L of hii LiUrary HisiiMy c/ Ptma. 

1 Suhrawardi, fist dL^ p^ 13/6 seq* ■ Ijc* ci 4 , p. 145, 
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for tlio saiif of present" for lie is the * son of his timo,* * ». » " 

The theory that ^ poverty^ is tie foimdalion of signifies that 

the diverse stages of are reached by the road of " poverty' ? 

it does not imply that the Sfifi is essentially a faktr/' 
r 

The keynote of Sfifiisio iis dbmtercsEcd, selHess devotion^ 1 
in a word, Love* Though not wholly strange^ this idea 
was very far fitim being familiar 10 pious Mchsmfiiadajis^ 
who were more deeply impressed by ^he power and ven-* 
geance of God chan by His goodness and mercy* The 
Koran generally represents AUab as a stern, linapproach- 
able despot, requiring utter submission to His arbitrary will, 
but inlinittly unconcerned with human feelings and aspira¬ 
tions,'; Such a Being could not satisfy the religious instinct, 
and the whole history of is a protest against the 

unnatural divorce beiween God and Man which this concep¬ 
tion involves. Accordingly, I do not think that we need look 
beyond Islam for the origin of the doctrines, although iC 
would be n mistake not to recognise the part which Christian 
inlluence must have had in shaping thdr ^ly development* 
The speculative character with which they gradually became 
imbue^ and which in the course of cime completely transformed 
them, was mote or less latent during the Umayyad period 
and for nearly a century after the accesion of the House of 
*Abbsas* The early SiSfTs are still on orthodox ground: ilieir 
relation to Islam is not unlike that of the 
mediieval %)^ish mystics to the Roman Catholic 
Church. They attach csctraordinary value to certain points 
in Muhammad^s teaching and emphasise them so as to leave 
the others almost a dead letten They do not indulge in 
profound diaieette, but confine themselves to matters bearing 
on practital fheolc^, Sdf-abandonmeni, rigorous self-mortifi¬ 
cation, forvid piety, and quietism carried to the verge of apathy 
form the main features of their creed, 

■ I yields IiiftikU laureseiAvdly to tbe a^driluaJ "stat^' 
wliich pass over hiin^ Eicconiicig a? God wnli 
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A foil and vivid picture of early might be dmwn 

from the nuoierous^ biographies in Arabic and Persian^ which 
supply abnniknt details ctuiccming the ntannef 
of life of these Muhaimnackji Saints^ and latcb- 
fully record their ausceriti^ visLOti^ mlracle% 
and sayings- Here we have only space to add a few lines 
about the most important members of the group^Ibrihim 
b. Adham, Abu *Ali Shaqlq, Fudayl b. ^lyid, and Ribi^a— 
all of whom died between the middle and end of the second 
century after the Bijra (767—815 Ibrihim belonged 

to the loyal family of Balkh. Forty scimitars of gold and 
forty maces of gold were borne in front of him and behind* 
One day^ while hunting^ he heard a voice which cried, 
** Awake ! wert thou created for this ? ^ He exchanged 
his splendid robes for the humble garb and fdt cap of a 
shepherd, bade farewell to his kingdom^ and Jived for nine 
years in a cave near Nays^bur.^ Hb cuscomary prayer 
was, *^0 God, uplift me from the shame of disobedience 
to the glory of submission unto Thee i ^ 

''0 God I'* he aaid^ "^^IThou knonest that the Eight Paradises are 
Utile beside the hoaour which Thou hast done unto me, and beside 
Thy love, and beside Tby jiving meintlma^ with the praise of Thy 
namep and beside the perace of uiiud which Thou hast given me 
when 1 meditate on Thy □ia|esty.'" And again: "You wilt not 
attain to righteousness until you traverse six ps^xs - the 

hrst ts that you shut the door of pleasure and open the door of 
hardslilp ' the second^ that you shut the door oi cmmenco and op^ 
the door of abasement; the tbiid^ that you shut the door of ease and 
open the door of affhetioo ^ the fourth, that you shut the door of 
sleep and open the door of wakefulnesa j the fifth, that you shut the 
door of riches and open the door of poverty ; and the sixth that 
you shut the door of cxpcctatloD aod open the door of makiog vour- 
self rosdy for death," 


■ Poshly Ibrahim was one of the or'CaTe>dwellm'of 

Khurdain fr^fJtd/l means ' ove' in Pi^vLanli, whuni i|ie people oi Syria 
called rf/-Jn*/>yev *tbc l^’a^tcrs/ See Sohrawardf, JW. cr6> p 171 / 
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Sliaqlq, also of Balkh, laid particular stress on the du^f 
of leaving one’s self entirely in God’s hands {tswakkttl)^ a 
tertn which is practically synonymous with 

passivity j the mui&wokkit fnust mEice no 
effort to obtain even the barest livelihood, he 
must not ask for anything, nor engage in any trade: his 
business is with God alone* One of Sbac|lq s sayings was^ 

** Nine-tenths of devotion consist in flight from mankind, ^ 
the remaining tenth in silence- Similarly, 
Fi^ayi t ^ ^ Converted captain of banditti, 

declared that ^*tQ abstain for men^s sake from doing any¬ 
thing is hypocrisy, while to do anything for men's sake 
is idolatry,”" It may be noticed as an argument againsi 
the Indian origin of Siiffism that although the three 
5 iifb who have been mentioned were native of Khurisin 
or Transoxania, and therefore presumably in touch with 
Buddhistic ideas, no trace can he found in their sayings of 
the doctrine of dying to self (/nffd), which plays a great pan 
in subsequent and which Vqji Kretncr and othere 

have identified with We now come to a more 

interesting pereonalit)', in whom the ascetic and quictistic 
type of 5dfiism b transfigured by emotion and begins dearly 
to reveal the direction of its ncjtt advance. 
knows that women have borne a distinguished part in the 
annals of European mysticism: St. Teresa, Madame Guyon, 
Catharine of Siena, and Juliana of Norwich, to men¬ 
tion but a few names at randomi And notwithstanding 
the intclicctiial death to which the majoricy of Moslem 
women arc condemned by their Prophet's ordinance, the 
^dfls, like the Roman Catholics, can boast a goodly number 
of female saints- The oldest of these, and by 
lar the most renowned, i$ Ribi^a, who belonged 

At^^Aaxwirfl- II I - ■ 11 

CO the tribe of *Adi, w'hcnce she is generally 
called Ribi^a aU^AdawIyya, She was a native of Ba^m 
and died at Jerusalem, protatbly towards the end of the 
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Kcond century of Islam: her tomb was an object ot 
pilgrimage in the Middle Ages, as we leam from Ibn 
Khallikdn (t 128a a.d.). Although the sayings and verses 
attributed to her by Sdfi writers may be of doubtful 
authcnticityi there is every reason to suppose that they 
fairly represent rhe actual character of her dcvctianj which 
resembled that of all feminine mysdes in bemg inspired by 
tender and ardent feeting. She was asked : “ Do you love 
God Almighty?'* “ Y&” “Do you hate the Devil f™ 
“ My love of God,'* she repliedp “ leaves me no leisure to 
hate the DeviL I saw the Prophet sn a dream» He mid, 
* O Eibi^i, do you love me ? * I said, * O Apostle of God, 
who does not love thcef—but love of God hath so absorbed 
me that neither love nor hate of any other thing remairLS 
m my heart'** Ribi^ ts mid to have spoken the following 
verses — 

**Two ways 1 love Thee: seUishlyj 
And next, as worthy is of Thee. 

Tis sel^sh love that 1 do nanghl 
Save think on Thee with every thought: 

- 'Tis purest love when Thou dost raise 
The veil to my adottug giizUi 
Not mine the praL^ in that or this^ 

Thine is :he praise m both, 1 

Whether genuine or not, the^ lines, with their mixture 
of devotion and speculation—the author distinguishes the 
illuminative from the contempiative life and manifestly 
regards the latter as the more excellent way—serve to 
mark the end of the ascetic sdiCNol of $dliism and the rise of 
a new theosophy which, under the same name and still 
profitng to be in full accord with the Koran and the 
was founded to some extent upon ideas of extraneous 
origin—ideas irreconcikble urith any revealed religion, and 


* GlludJI« I^yd (Caixo, yol. iy, p. 
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directly opposed to the severe and majestic simplicity of the 
Mii^^jjumidan articles of faith. 

Thc opening century of Islam was not fevourabk to litera¬ 
ture- At first conquest, expansion, and organisation, then 
dvil strife absorbed the nation's energies 5 then, 
under the Umayyads, the old pagan spirit 
asserted itsdf once inofc. Consequently the 
literature of this period consists almost exclusively of poetry, 
which bears few marks of Islamic influence* I need fcarccly 
refer to the view which loug prevailed in Europe that 
Muhamntad corrupted the taste of his countrymen by secting 
up the Koran as an incomparable model of poetic style, 
and by condemning the admired productions of the heathen 
hards and the art of poetiy itself; nor remind ray readers 
that in the first place the Koran Is not poetical in form [so 
that it could not serve as a model of this 
tind}, and secondly, according to Mutjammadan 
bdief, is the actual Word of God, therefore W 
gmris and beyond imloitiDn^ Again, the poets 
whom ihe Prophet condemned were his most dangerous 
Opponents: he haled them not as poets but as propagators 
and defenders of felse ideal^ and because they ridiculed his 
teaching, while on the contrary he honoured and re war Jed 
those who employed their talents in the right way* If ihc 
nomad minstrels and cavaliers who lived, as they sang, the 
free life of the desert were never equalled by the brilliant 
Laureates of imperial Damascus and Baghdad, the causes of 
the decline cannot be traced 10 Muhammad's personal atti¬ 
tude^ but arc due to various circumstances for which he is 
only respon^ble in so far as he founded a religious and 
political system thac revolutionised Arabian society* The 
poets of the period with which we m now dealing follow 
slavishly in the footsteps of the ancients, as though Islam 
had ne^^er been* Instead of cclcbraiitig the splendid victories 
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znd heroic deeds of Moslem warnors^ the bard living m a 
great city still weeps over the reties of hts beloved's encattijK 
mem m the wiJdernes% still rid^ away through 
Ehc sandy waste oa the pccrlcsa arael, whose 
fine points he particularly describes; and if he 
shotitd happen to be addressing the Caliph, it is ten to 
one that he will credit that august personage with all the 
virtues of a Bedouin Shaykh. Fortunately the imitation 
of the antique qailda^ at any rate with the greatest Umay- 
yad poets, is to some extent only accessory to another form 
of art that excites our historical interest in a high degree; 
namely, the occasional poems (very numerous in almost 
lU these wriiers), which are suggested by the mood of 
the moment and can shed a vivid light on contemporary 
history/' * 

The conquests made by the successors of the Prophet 
brought enormous wealth into Mecca and Medina, and 
when the Umayyad aristocracy gained the 
upper hand in *Uthman's C^iphat^[ these towns 
developed a voluptuous and dissolute life which 
brotc through every restrictien that Islam had imposed^ 
The Increase of luxury produced a corresponding refine¬ 
ment of the pdetit arL Although music was not unknown 
to the pagim Arabs, it had hithertn been cultivated chiefly 
by foreigners, especially Greek and Persian singing-girls. 
But in the first century after the Hijni we hear of several 
Arab singers,® natives of Mecca and Medina, who set favourite 
passages to music : henceforth the words and the melody 
arc inseparabiy united, as we learn fi-om the Kitdiru 
or * Book of Songs,^ where hundreds of examples arc to be 
found." Amidst the gay throng of plrasuroscekers women 
naturally played a promioent part, and love, which had 

■ Bmcbclmanjik Gesdl. d, Arab, LitUtalutt vol. T, p, 45, 

* Ma'badp Ghand, [bn Suniyj^ Ttawiyt, and tbq “A'isha. 
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hithtrto formed in [Host cases merely the convcntfonal pre^ 
lude Co an ode, novr began to be sung for its own sake*. 
In this Peninsular school, as it may be named in contrast 
with the bold and masculine strain of the great Provincial 
poets whom we are about id mention^ the palm tinquestion- 
ably belongs to 'Umar k Abi Rabija (t 719 )» 

tJiiwr h. Ahi 5on of a rich Meccan merchant. He passed 

the best part of his life In the pursuit of noble 
dames, who alone inspired him 10 sing. His poetry was so 
seductive that it was regarded by devout Moslems as the 
greatest crime ever commiited against God," and so charm¬ 
ing withal that *AbdullAh b- 'Abbis, the Prophets cousin and 
a famous authority on the Koian and the Traditions, could 
not refrain from getring by heart some erotic verses which 
‘Umar redted to him.* The Arabs said, with truth, that 
the tribe of Quraysh had won dbtincrion in every field 
Save poetry, but we must allow that 'Umar hi Abi Rabl'a 
is a clear cxceptioii to this rule. His diedon, like that of 
Catullus, has all the unaffected case of refined conversation. 
Here are s few lines:— 

*' Blame me no more, 0 comrades I but to-day 
Quietlv witti me beside the howdahs stay* 

Blame not my love for Zaynab, for to her 
And hers my heart is pledged a prisoner. 

Ahp Can 1 ever think of how wc met 
Once at al^Khayf, smd f«l ao font! regret? 

My song of other women was but jest: 

She reigns aJone, enUpsiag all the rest 
Hers IS my love sLo^rej *tis she the Same 
Of passion kmdJea—sOj a I^Cc to blame I*** 

Wc have no space to dwell on the minor poets of the same 
school, a]-*Ar}f {a kinsman of the Utnayyads), al-Abwa^ and 
many others. It ha^ been pointed out by Dr» C. Brockclmanii 

* Kdmii of Mabairad, p, ST® 

■ .4^11^ h 45 p L 15 *qq. j Nflklcte's p-17, East line ana foU* 
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that the love-poetry of thb epoch b largely of popular origin j 
the songs atttibu[ed to Jamil, m which Euthayna is 
addressed, and to Majnuii—the hero of countless 
Persian and Turkish romances which celebrate 
his love for LaylA—are true folk-songs such as occur in the 
and may be heard in the streets of Beyrout 
or on the banks of the Tigris at the present day. Many 
of them are eixtreofidy hcaucifiih I take the following 
verses from a poem which is said to have been composed 
by Jamil 

" Oh, might it Bower anew, that youthfn] prime. 

And restore to tts, Butbayna, the bygone time I 
And might we again be btest we wont to be, 

When thy folk were nigh and gfndgcd what thou gavost me 1 

Shall I ever meet Bnlhayna alone agaLUp 
Each of os fnll ol love as a cloud of rain f 
Fast La her net was I when a lad, and till 
This day my love is growing and waging sfilL 

I have spent my lifctinie, waiting for her to speak. 

And the bloom of youth is faded from oEF my cheeb j 
But 1 win not suffer that she mj suit denyp 
My Jove remains undying, though aJl things dJer^ *^' 

The iianies of al-Akhtal, al-Farai^aq, and Jarir stand out 
prt-cuameiidy in the I tit of Umayyad poets. They were men 
of a very different stamp from the languishing 
Minnesingers and caipec^Icnights who, like Jamfl, 
refused to battle except on the field of love, Ir is 
noteworthy ihdc all three were bom and bred in Mesopotamia. 
The motherland was exhausted ; her ambitious and enter¬ 
prising youth poured into the provinces* which now 
the main centres of intellectual activity. 

Faiazdaq and Jart are intimately connected by a 
rivalry— ** /frtadei /rmto^id eit, blackguards both.” For inanv 
years they engaged in a public scold in g-njatch and 

• NOIdc^^t Dficftm, p. 9, L I] sqq., onutlin^ J. 
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as ncitKer had any scruples on the score of decency, the foulest 
abuse was bandied (o and fro between them—abuse, however, 
which u redeemed from vulgarity by its literary excellence, 
and by the marvellous skiU which the satirists display in 
manipulating all the vituperative resources of the Arabic 
language. Soon these *Flytings' {NaqiUd) 
were recited everywhere, and each poet had 
thousands of enthusiastic partisans who main¬ 
tained that he was superior to bis rival.' One day 
Muballab b. Abl Sufra, the governor of Khuiisdn, who 
was marching against the Aainqa, a sect of the Khirijitcs, 
heard a great clamour and tumult in the camp. On 
inquiring its cause, he found that the soldiers had been 
fiercely disputing as to the comparative merits of Jarfr and 
Farazdaq, and desired to submit the question to his decision. 
“Would you expose me,” said Muhallab, “to be torn in 
pieces by these two dogj ? 1 will not decide between them, 
but I will point out to you thoM who care not a whit for 
either of them. Go to the Aalriqif They are Arabs 
who understand poetry and judge it aright" 
Omen] iotcnat J^ext day, whcn the armies faced each other, 
iB inctir. ^ Azraqite named ‘Abida b. Hilil stepped 

forth from the lanks and offered single combau One of 
Muhallab’s men accepted the challenge, but before fighting 
he begged his adversary to inform him which was the 
better poet—Faraadaq or Jarir? “God confound you I" 
cried ‘Abida, “do you ash me about poeuy instead of 
studying the Koran and the Sacred Uw?" Then he 
quoted a vcise by Jarir and gave judgment in his fovour.- 
This incident affords a striking proof that the taste for 
poetry, for from bring confined to literary circla, was 
diffurej throughout the whole nation, and was cultivated 

r An Uditiou of tljn Naf-TtV tiy Proir3=ar A. A, Bevan Inu been 
At Leyden. 

* AgMid, ™, 55, L 13 aqq- 
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even amitkt the fatigues and dangers of war* P[LraIlcl 
instances oocnr in die history of the Arhenians, the most 
gifted people of the West, and possibly elsewhere^ but imagine 
British soldiers discussing questions of that kind over the 
camp-firesl 

Akh^ joined in the fray. His sympathies were with 
Farazdaq^ and the nayd'rd which he and Jarir composed 
against each other have come down to us. AH these poetSt 
like their Post-Lslamic brethren generally, were professional 
encomiasts, greedy, venal, and ready to revile any one who 
would not purchase their praise. Some further account of 
ihein mav be interesting to the reader, especially as the 
anecdotes related by their biographers throw many curious 
sidehghis on the maimers of the time« 

The oldest of the trio^ Akh^ [Ghiy^tb b. Ghawth) of 
Taghlib, was a Christian, like most of his tribe—they had 
long been settled in Mesopotamia—and remained 
in that feith to the end of his life, though the 
Caliph ^Abdu M-Malik is said to have offered him a pension 
and 10,000 dirhems in cash if he would turn Moslem, His 
rcHgion, however, was less a matter of pnnciple than of 
convcnicncei and to him the supreme virtue of Christmnity 
lay in the licence which it gave him to djink wine as often 
as he pleased* The stories told of him suggest grovclUng 
devoutness combined with very morals, a phenomenon 
familiar to the student of medieval Catholicism* It is 
related by one who was touring in Syria that he found 
Akh^ confined in a church at Damascus, and pleaded his 
cause with the priest. The latter stopped beside Akhtal and 
raising the staff on which he leaned—for he was an aged man 
—exclaimed : “ O enemy of God, will you again defame 
people and satirise them and caluminatc chaste women 
while the poet humbled himself and promised never to repeat 
the oflfence. When asked how it was that ht^ who was 
honoured by the Caliph and feared by all, behaved so 
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submissTvely td this priest^ he answered, is neligioiij it 
is religion," 1 On another occadon, seeing the Bishop pass, 
he cried to his wife who was then pregnant^ ^Riin after 
him and touch his robe/' The poor woman only succeeded 
in touching the tail of the Bishop's ass, but Althtal consoled 
her with the remark, He and the tail of his as, there's 
no difierence I" ® It is characicrisdc of the anti-Islainic 
spirit which appears so strongly in the Uoiayyads that their 
chosen laureate and champion should have been a Chris dan 
who was in truth a Lineal descendant of the pagan bards. 
Pious ^losleiDS might well he scandalised when he burst 
unannounced into the Caliph’s presence^ sumptuously attired 
in silk and wearing a cross of gold which was suspended 
from his neck by a golden chain, while drops of 
wine trickled from his beard,! but their protests went 
unheeded at the court of Damascus where nobody cared 
whether the author of a fine verse was a Moslem or a 
Chrisdan, and where a poet was doubly welcome whose 
religion enabled him » serve his masters without any 
regard to Mubamn^'ian sentiment j so that, for example, 
when Yazid I wished to take revenge on the people of 
Medina because one of their poets had addressed atoatory 
verses to his sister, he turned to Afch^ who branded the 
the men who had brought about the triumph of 
Islam, in the famous lins— 


"Qiimysh have borne away all the honour and glory, 

And hoseoess alone is beneath the turbaaa of the Aniir. * 

We must remember that the poets were laders of public 
opinion ; their utterances took the place of political pamphlets 
or of party oratory for or against the Government of the day. 


* Agifdni, «i, i ^5 5^0- 
i ibid.. Pi 11 teq. 


' ibtiL, ¥ilp 1S3, i 6 sqq. 
^ Ibid-f 14S, L 
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On hearing Akh^arsodc in praise of the Uitiayyad d}^iiasiy,> 
^Abdu ^l~Malilc ordered one of his clients to conduct the 
author through the streets of Damascus and to cry out, 
Here is the poet of the Comniander of the Faithfii] ! Here 
h the best poet of the Arabs I ** ■ No wonder that be was 
a favourite at court and such an eminent personage that 
the great tribe uf Baler used to invoke him to act as arbitrator 
whenever any controversy arose among themj Despite the 
Luxury in which he lived, his wild Bedauin nature pined 
for freedom, and he frequently left the capital to visit his 
home in the desert, where he not only married and divorced 
severai wives^ but also threw himself with ardour into the 
feuds of his clan- We have already noticed the pan which 
he played m the Utermry duel between Jarfr and Fara^daq^ 
From his deathbed he sent a final injunction to Farazdaq 
not to spare their common enemy« 

Ahh^ is Commended by Arabian critics for the number and 
excellence of his long poems, as well as for the purity^ polish, 
and correctness of his style, Abu ^Ubayda put him first among 
the poets of Islam, while the celebrated collector of Pre- 
Islamic poetry, Abii *Atiir b, a]-*Ala, declared that if AkhtaJ 
had lived a single day tn the Pa^ui Age he would not have 
preferred any one to him, Hfs supremacy in panegyric was 
acknowledged by Farazdaq, and he himself claims to have 
surpassed aU competitors in three styles, via,, panegyric, 
satire, and erotic poetry bui there is more jastificatioA for 
the boast that his ^dres might be recited virginthus —he 
docs not add —without causing a blush^i 

Harnmim b. Gbilib, generally known as Farazifaq, belonged 
to the tribe ofTamfm, and was born at Basra towards the end 
of ^Umar's Caliphate. His grandfather, won renown 

' f OmJiyodsrvm, ed+ by Houtistii:! [LeydeUr 

* AgkdnC, mi, 172,1. ay I ibid^ p, t ^5 sqq, 

* IbiiLi p. 17^ L a6 seq. 
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m Pr( 3 -jslamic (imes by ransoming the lives of fonalc infants 
wbom their parents had condemnetl to die (on aficount of 
which he received the titles A^uhji 
«Hc who brings the buried girls to life*)* and 
his father was likewise imbued with the old Bcdaiiio trad]cions 
of liberality and honour^ which were rapidly growing obsolete 
among the dctnoralbcd pqpukcc of 4riq. Farazdati w'as a 
mauvah iujri of the type represented by Franpsis Villon^ 
rectlesSji dissolute;) and thoroughly unprincipled ~ apart from 
his gift of vituperatian, we find nothing in him to admire 
save his respect for his facher^s memory and his constant 
devotion to the House of ^Ali^ a devotion which he scorned 
to conceal I so that he was cait into prison by the Caiiph 
Hishim for reciting in his presence a glowing panegyric on 
*Ali's grandson, Zaynit 'U^Abidln. The tragic fate of tjusaiyn 
at Karbali affected him deeply, and he called on his com¬ 
patriots to acquit themselves like men—■ 

" H ye avenge not hun* the son ol the best of you^ 

Then fling* ftiog the sword away and naeght bat the spiodJe 
ply/'* 

While still a young man, he was expelled from his native 
city m consequence of the Lampoons which he directed against 
- a noble family of Ba^r^ the Banti Nahshal. Thereupon he 
fled to Medina* where he plunged into gaUantiy and dissipa¬ 
tion until a shameless description of one of his intrigues 
again drew upon him the sentence of baJiishmEnt, His 
poems Contain many references to his cousin Nawar* whom* 
by means of a discreditable trick, he forced to marry him 
when she was on the point of giving her hand to another. 
The pair were ever quarrelling, and ai last Farazdaq con¬ 
sented to an irrevocable divorce, which was witnessed by 
Husan of Ei^ra, the fomous theologian. No sooner was 


* dihdm, siif 34t ^ 
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the act complete than Farazdaq begm to wish it undone, 
and he spolce the foUowing verses :—* 

"I feel rcperitance like al-Kosa‘i,* ^ 

Now thAt Nawar has been divorced by me. 

She was my Paradise which 1 have lost* 

Like Ajdam when the Imrd's command he crossed, 
t am one who wilTuUy puts oat hb eyes* 

Then dark to him the shining day doth rise I 

‘The repentance of Farawlaq,’ signUyijig bitter regret or 
disappomcinciit, passed into a proverb. He died a Few 
months before Jarir in 728 a year also made notable 

by the deaths of two illustrious divines, f^asan of Ba^ra and 
Ibn S[rin» 

Jarir b. ‘Ariyya belonged to Kulayb^ a branch of the same 
tribe, Tamim, which produced Faiazdaq^ He was the court- 
poet of yajJAj, the dreaded governor of *IrAq, and 
eulogised his patron in such cfttuvagant terms as 
to arouse the jealousy of the Caliph ^Abdu H-Maltk, who 
consequently received him, on bis appeanince at Damascus, 
with marked coldness and hauteur* But when, after several 
repulses, he at length obtained permissipri to recite a poem 
which he had composed in honour of the prince, and came 
to the verse— 

** Are not ye Uie best of those who on cnmel ride, 

More opeD-handed than ail in the world beside T'— 

the Caliph sat up erect on bis throne and exclaimed : “ Let 

* Kdmii of MubsuraU. p. 70^ L 17 iqq# 

* AI^Eusal broko ao excellent bow wtuch he hod made for hlmsdi- 
Sec The Ass^tiies of HuHrif Uanfi, by Chenery, p, Professor Bev^ji 
rcjnarks tJiLi taalf^vene la an alnuHi verl^ dtatiDn fnim 3 . vrrse 
aAiU'ibcd to ^Adi h. Marina of an enemy of ‘Aidi h, Za^d the poet 

il* 34, I. s)h 
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us be f>raiseil like this or In silc-nce Jarir*s fkme aa a 
sadrist stood so high that to be wofitcd hj him was reckoned 
a greater distmedon than to vanquish any one eke. The 
blind poet, Bashshdr b. Bufd (t 7E3 a,d.), said : “I sailrbed 
Jarir, but he considered me too young for him to nodee* 
Had he answered me, 1 should have been the finest poei 
in the world.The following anccdore shows that 
vttuperadon bunched by i master like Jarir was a deadly 
and far-reaching weapon which degraded its victim in ilie 
ey© of his tontemporaries, however he might deserve their 
esteem, and covered his family and tribe with lasting 
disgrace^ 

There was apoet of reptile, well known by the name of RiH 'UhU 
[Camel-herd]^ who ioudJy published his opinion that Faraedaq was 
superior to Jarir* althoogb the Jatier had kuded Ms tribe, the Band 
^umayTp whereas Faraidaq had made ver^s ag^nst them. One 
day Jarir met him and eacpeatulated with him hut got no reply. 
Ra**! was riding a mule and was aecempanied by his son, jandaJp 
who said to Ms father t " Why do yon halt before this dog of the 
Band Kubiyb. as though you bad anything to hope or fear from 
him?*' At Uie same time he gave the mule a Jash with his whip. 
The anlmaf started violently and ticked Jarir, who was standing by. 
so tbid hk cap fell to the ground. Ril took no heed and went on 
hifl way. Jarir picked up the cap* in-ushed it, and replaced it on his 
head. Then bo eaelaimed m verse 

*■0 yartdal/ what wi!l say Numayr ^ you 
When my dishonouring ski^ has puri^ed % itr^f** 

Hcretorned home fnlJ of iiidigaatiort. and after the evening prayer, 
having called for a jar of date-wine and a lamp, he set about bis 
work. An old woman in tfie house heard him muttaiJig. and 
mounted the Slairs to see whai ailed him. She found him crawhng 
naked on bk bed. by rt^a of that which was within him ; so ahe 
ran down, crying He is niad;^ and dHcribed what she had seen to 
the people of the hause. '*Gct thee gone,-they said, “we know 

■ tbn KhalliJEan (cd. by Wnstenfridh Na 1393 Dc SlancV tianiktion 
voL pr 39^- 

■ Aghdat, Ih, 3 jp L 13^ 
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what he Is at"" By daybreak Jarir had composed a satire of eiglity 
verses the Banu Nortiayr. Wlien be finished the poetiip he 

shouted tfiaraphantly^ AkbarT and rode away to the place 

where he expected to find Ril ' 1 -ibil and Faraidaq and ttielr friends* 
Ho did not salate Ri'i but immedialely be^ to recite. While ho 
was speakLag Fanidaq and Rd'i bowed their heads^ and the rest of 
the company sat listening in silent raortificadon. When Jarir uttered 
the final words — 

« Cast dMM iktJH ty& fer ihawu / /or tkou ari ef 
yjjjwnyr—Mfl fetr of ATn'ft nnr yd Kildt '— 

Ri'i rose and hastened to his lodging as fast as his mule could carry 
hixru Middle I ^ddlel'^he cried to his comrades^ ^^yon cannot 
stay here Longer^ Jarir has disgraced you tIL” They left Ba^a with¬ 
out delay to rejoin their tribcp who bitterly reproached Ri"! for the 
ignominy which be had brought upon Numayr j and hundreds of 
years Afterwards his name was still a byword among bis people.” 

Nextj but next at a long mterval* to tbc three great poets of 
this epoch coincs Dhu H-Rtimma {Ghaylitt b. *Uqba)j who 
imitarcil the odes of the desert Arabs with tire- 
some and monotonoiiS fiddity. The philologists 
of the following age delighted in his antique and difScult 
style, and prsused him far above his merits. It was said 
that poetry began with Imru’u ' 1 -Qays and ended with 
Dhn TRunum ; which is true in the sense that he is the 
last importanE representative of the pure Bedouin schooL 

Concerning the prose writers of the period we can make 
only a few general observations^ inasmuch as their works 
have almost entirely perished,^ In this hrandi 
^i^uS^Sd^ of liEeratnfc the muic secular, non-Muhammadan 
spirit prevailed which has been mentioned as 
characteristic of the poets who Nourished under the Umay- 
yad dynasty, and of the dynasty itself. Historical studies 

* Tlw following accucpit ia mainly derived frota Geldjilier'^ ifiiA4it?iflip 
Part Ih p. 203 sqq. 
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were encouraged and promoted the court of Damascus. 
We tiave referred elsewhere to ‘Abtd b. Sharya, a native of 
Yemeii> whose business it was to dress up the old legends 
and purvey them in a readable form to the public. Another 
Yemenite of Pereian descend Wahb b. Munabbih, is respon¬ 
sible for a great deal of the fabulous lore belonging to the 
domain of 4 vim (Origins) which Moslem chroniclers 
commonly prefix to their historical works. There seems to 
have been an eager demand for narratives of the Early 
Wars of Islam {maghMy It is related that the Caliph 
^Abdu ’l-Malik, seeing one of these books in the handb of 
his son, ordered it to be burnt, and enjoined him to study 
the Koran instead. This anecdote shows on the part of 
*Abdu ’l-Malik a pious feeling with which he » seldom 
credited,! but it shows also that histories of a legendary 
and popular character preceded those which were based, 
like the Magkiisi of Musi b. ‘Uqba (t 758 a.d,) and Ibn 
Is(iiq’s SisgTflpAy of $ht Prophet, upon religious tradition. 
No work of the former class has been pfeserved. The 
strong theological influence which asserted itself in the 
second century of the Hijra was unfavourable to the develop¬ 
ment of an Arabian prose literature on national lines. In 
the meantime, however, learned doctors of divinity began 
to collect and write down the ffadhhi. VYe have a solitary 
relic of this sort in the Kitdiu *I-Zukd (Book of Ascedetsm) 
by Asad b. MusS (t 749 A.D.). The most renowned 
tniditionist of the Umayyad age is Muhammad b, Muslim 
b, Shihih aJ-Zuhn (t 742 A-B.), who distinguished himself by 
accepting judicial office under the tyrants; an act of com¬ 
plaisance to which his more stiffnecked and conscientious 
brethren declined to stoop. 

It was the lust of conquest even more than missionary aeal 
that caused the Arabs to invade Syria and Persia and to settle 
' cr. Brovvae's Ut Bist afPmia, vdI. i, p. ajo. 
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on forci^ soil, where they Uved as soldim at the expense of 
the native population whom they inevitably regarded as 
an mferior race. If the latter thought to win 
respect by embracing the rdigion of their con¬ 
queror^ they found themselves sadly mistaken. 
The new converts were attached as clients {M&witi^ sing. 
MawIA) to an. Arab irite: they couJd not become Moslems 
on any other footing. Far from obtaining the equal rights 
which they coveted, and which, acconling to the principli^ 
of Islam, they should have enjoyed, the M&wAli were created 
by their aristocratic patrons with coAtempt, and had to snhmic 
to every kind of social degradation, while instead of being 
exempted from the capitation-tax paid by non-Moslcms, 
they still remained liable to the ever-increasing exactbiis of 
Government officials.' And these ‘Clients,* be it remem¬ 
bered, were not ignorant serl^ but men whose culture was 
acknowledged by the Arabs thcnasetv»—men who formed 
the backbone of the induential learned class and ardently 
prosecuted those studies, Divinity and Jurisprudence^ which 
were then held in highest esteem. Here was a situation 
full of danger- Against Shf^ites and Kharijites the Umayyads 
might ebtm with some show of reason to represent the cause 
of law and order, if not of Islam i against the bitter cry of the 
oppressed MaufaU they bad no argument save the sword. 

We have referred above to the universal Iscliefof Moslems 
in a Messiah and to the extraordinary inRuence of that belief 
on iheir religious and political history. No 
wonder that in this unhappy epoch thousands 
of people, utterly disgusted with life as they 
found it, should have indulged in visipns of ‘a good time 
comingj’ which was expected to coincide with the end of 
the first century of the Hijra. Mysterious predictions, dark 
sayings attributed to Muhammad binueSf, prophecies of war 
and deliverance floated to and fro. Men pored over apoexy- 
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phal books, and askd whether the days of confusion and 
slaughter [al~har))^ which, it is known, shall herald the 
appearance of the Mahdl, had not actually begun. 

The final struggle was short and decisiv^e* AVhen it closed, 
the Umayyads and with then the dominion of the Arabs 
had passed away. Alike in politics and Jiterature, the Persian 
race asserted its supreinacy. We shall now relate the story 
of this Revolution as briefly as possible, leaving the results 
to be considered in a new chapter. 

While the SbiHte missionaries (irfa'dr, sing. were 

actively engaged in canvassing for their party, which, as we 
have seen, recognised in *Ali and hts descendants 
The .Ai.id*ui. legitimate successors to Muhammad, 

another branch of the Prophet’s famUy—the 'AbbSads—had 
entered the field with the secrest intention of turning the 
Labours of the *A1ids to their own advantage. Prom their 
ancestor, ‘Abtds, the Prophet’s uncle, they inherited those 
qualities of caution, duplicity, and worldly wisdom which 
ensure success in political intrigue, *Abdoll 4 h, the son of 
*AbUis, devoted his talents to theology and interpretation 
of the Koran. He “ passes for one of the strongest pillars 
of religious tradition; but, in the eytst of unprejudiced 
European research, he is only a crafty liar.” His descen¬ 
dants « lived in deep retirement in yumayma, a little place 
to the south of the Dead Sea, seemingly fef withdrawn 
from the world, but which, on account of its proximity to 
the route by which Syrian pilgrims went to Mecca, afforded 
opportunities for communication with the remotest lands 
of Islam. From ibis centre they carried on 
pr^utHid* Ib the propaganda in their own behalf with the 
utmost skill* They had genius enough to see 
that the best soil for their efforts was the distant Khurisin 

__tJiat is, the extensive norih-eastcm provinces of the old 

Persian Empire.”* These countries were inhabited by a 
* Jnsm Easiitn tr. by J. S, P- s®!" 
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brave and high-spirited people who in consequence of their 
intolerable suffisHngs under the Dmayyad tyranny^ the 
devasraiion of iheir homes and the alniosc servije condidon 
to which they bad been reduced, were eager to join in any 
desperate enterprise that gave them hope of relief Morer 
over, the Arabs in Khurisdn were already to a large extent 
Perdanised! they had Persian wiveSj wore trouseis, drank 
wincj and kept the festivals of Nawruz and Mihrgin j 
while the Persian language was generally understood and 
even spoken among them** Many interesting details as to 
the methods of the ^Abbjsid emissaries will be found in 
Van Vlotcn’s admirable work.^ Starting from Ku(a^ the 
residence of the Grand Master who directed the whole 
agitation^ they went to and fro in the guise of merciiants 
or pilgrims, cunningly adapting their doctrine to the intelli¬ 
gence of those whom they sought to enlisU Like the 
Shi^itea, they canvassed for *the House of the Prophet,* an 
ambiguous expression which might equally well be applied 
to tbe descendants of ^AH or of ^Abbis, as is. shown by the 


following table:— 


Hash EM. 

"Abdu ^U^tu||aljb, 


'AbdiLlih.^ 

i (ike 


Abd 




^luhanmiad (me Prophet}^ "Ali tmairied to Fifima, daughter erf 

the PropbclJ^ 


It was, of course, absolutely essential to the *Abhkids chat 
they should be able to count on the support of the powerfol 
ShPitc organisation, which, ever since the abortive 
rebellion headed by Mukhtdr (see p, 2 tB fvfira) 
bad drawn vast numbers of Persian MswtUI 
into its ranks. Now, of the two main parties of the Shl%, 

* W^CiHbauEcrt, Dai Aratiuhe p. 3.0^, 

■ Redmth^ sur la sqq. 
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viz., the Hjshimitcs or followers of Mu^nitnaH Ibnu 
and the Imimtics, who pinned their fwth to 
the descendants of the Prophet through his daughter hl(inia, 
the fomter had virtually identified theniseives with the 
^Abbdsids, inasmuch as the ImAffl Abu Hdshim, who died 
in 716 A.D., bequeathed his hereditary rights to Muhammad 
b. ‘Air. the head of the House of ‘Abbis. It only remained 
to hoodwink the Imimitts. Accordingly the ‘Afabisid 
emissaries were instructed to carry on theif propaganda in 
the n^e of H 4 shii% the common ancestor of ‘Abbds and 
*Alf. By means of this ruse they obtained a free hand in 
KhurisAn, and made such progress that the governor of that 
province, Na^r b. Sayyir, wrote to the Umayyad Caliph, 
Marwin, asking for reinforcements, and informing him that 
two hundred thousand men had sworn allegiance to Abu 
Muslim, the principal ‘Abbisid agent At the foot of bis 
letter he added these lines. ■ 

f<—r 

«i j (jie cosJ'j the dii.l>crs, 

'tis about to bla« i 

Tbe rubbing oi sticks enyndles fire* 

AjicI out of words cotdc frays. 

‘Olil is UtnayyaS Houm a™ke or s]eepLag^' 

1 cry in sCtfc ainaae." * . 


We have other verses by this g^lant and loyaJ officer in 

which he implores the Arab troops stationed in Khurisin, who 
were paralysed by tribal dissensions, to turn their swords 
against <^a mixed rabble without religion or nobility”:— 

-•I>eatb to Uie Arabs'— that is all their crowL"* 


These warnings, 
June qth, A.o. 74 - 7 » 


however, were of no avail, and on 
Abu Muiim displayed the black banner 


• tmiwlaletl by Prafeswr 

BroSSe m hSti&rii vol. i. p. *4^- 
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of the ^Abb^ids at Siqadanj^ near Merv^ whifh city he 
occupied a few mpnUi^ later. The triumphant advance 
of the Jirmies qf the Revolution towards 
Ded^nn irf Damascus recalls the celebrated campaigTi of 
Cssar, when after crossing the Ruhicon lie 
marched on Rome, Nor is Abu Muslim, though a freed- 
man of obscure parentage—he was certainly no Arab— 
unworthy to be oompred with the great patrician, He 
united,*' says Holdeke, with an agitator's adroitn^ and 
perfect unscnjpulosity in the choice of means the energy 
and dear outlook of a general and statesman, 

iUmHodfai. * t- T « ^ ^ 

and even of a monarch. ^ Gnm^ ruthless, 
disdaining the pleasures of ordinary men, he possessed the 
faculty in which Cscsar excelled of inspiring blind obedience 
and enrhusiastic devotion. To complete the parallel, we may 
mention here that Abd Muslim wss treacherously murdered 
by Man^dr, the second Cdiph of the House which he had 
raised to the throne, from motiyes exactly resembling those 
which Shakespeare has put in the moucb of Brutus — 

“ So Cssar may ; 

Then, lest he may, prevent And Mnco the quarrel 
Will bear mo colour for the thuig he is, 

Fashion it thus: that what he is, atigcneiited. 

Would run to these and these extremities j 
And iherefore think him as a serpenfs egg 
Which, hatched, would as his kind grow nuschievous. 

And kill him in the shdL’* 

The downf^l of the Umayyads was hastened by the perfidy 
ano selfishness of the Arabs on whom they relied ; the old 
feud between Modar and Yemen broke out afresh, and while 
the Northern group remaioed loyal to the dynasty, those of 
Yemenite stock mote or less openly threw in thdr lot with 
the Revolution. Wc need not attempt to trace the enurse 


EasUm Hisioiy, p. 
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of the unequal conCeH» Evtiywlicrc lie Arabs, dishfarttned 
and divided, fdl an easy prey to their adversaries^ and all was 
lost when Marwin, the last Umayyad Caliph, sustained a 
crushing defeat on the River Zab in Babylonia (January, 
A.D. 750)^ Meanwhile Abu l-*Abbis, the head of the 
rival House, had already received homage as Caliph 
(November, 749 A.D.)- In the inaugural address which he 
delivered in the great Mosque of Kdi^ he called 
himself ijr-, ^ the Blood-shcddcr/® and 

thw title has deservedly stuck to him, though 
it might have been assumed with no less justice by hit 
brother Man^ and other members of his hainily- All 
Umayyada were remorselessly bunted down and mastered 
in cold blnxid—even those who surrendered only on the 
strength of the most solemn pledges that they had nothing 
to fear, A small remnant made thdr escape, cur managed 
to find shelter until the storm of fury and vengeance, 
which spared neither the dead nor the living,^ had blown 
over. One stnpltngj named ^Abdu ' 1 -Rahmin, fled to North 
Africa, and after meeting with many perilous adventures 
founded a new Umayyad dynasty in Spain* 

* Fnifcasor Bevan, to wlitsse fiindfic» I owe ttc tolkiwidg obserratlonsp 

points out toat thl 9 toaiiBJatffU] of al^affdl^, although it hu been gentiaUy 
adopted by European scikolm^ ii very doobtrui^ Acooindlng to Frofessor 
Do Gofijtp means ' the munidoent' (litcmUy^ ■ pouring oat' g[i% 

fttj. In any case it h importing to notice Ibai Ihc name waa given to 
oertiUn E^ro^Sslannc c^eftaizuL Thns Salama b. Khdlid^ who commaiided 
the Band TagbJib at the first balUe of aJ'ICulab flbntt 1-Alhir, cd by 
Tomberg^ voL J, p. 406, Itoe), is said to bave been called alSa^dl^ 
ticcaiisc he 'enp^od ont^ the ikin bottles (maaid)of hh army before a 
battle (Ibn Duraydt «L by Wfistcufeld, p. to); aod «c find mention 
erf a poet named al^Saafi^ to ‘Abd Msnit p. syy, peuulL llrie>« 

* Sec p+ toS- 
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Thi iuinals of the ^Abbjsid dynasty ftoin the accession of 
SolFib (-A.D. 749) death of Musta'^im, and the dcstnic- 

doii of Baghdid by the Mongols (a.o. 1258) diaJce a round 
stun of five centuries. 1 propose to sketch the history 01 this 
long period in three chapters, of which the first will offer a 
general view of the more important literwy and polideul 
developnients so far aa is possible in the limited space at my 
command t the second will he devoted to the great poes, 
scholars, historians, philosophers, and scientists who flourished 
in this, the Golden Age of MuFjammadan literature; while in 
the third some aecoutit will be given of the chief religious 
movements and of the trend of religious thoughL 

The empire founded by the Caliph *Uinar and administered 
by the Umayyads was essentially, as the reader will have 
gathered, a military organisation for the benefit of the 
paramount race. In theory, no doubt, all Moslems were 
ci^tial, hut in ^ct the Arabs alone rulcd^^a privilege which 
national pride conspired with persona! interest to maintain. 
IVe have seen how the Persian Moslems averted their right 

ptditbMimiiu f *** government. The Revolution 
enthroned the ‘Abbdsids marks the begin¬ 
ning of a Moslem, as opposed to an Arabian, 
Empire. The new dynasty, owing its rise to the people of 
Persia, and especially of Khurisln, could exist only by 
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cistabibbing a balance of power between Persians and Arabs, 
That this policy was not permanently sticcesfiil will surprise 
ao one who considers the widely diverse characteristics of the 
two races, bill for the next fifty years the rivals worked 
(ogelher in tolerable harmony, thanks lo die genius of 
Man^t^r and the conciliatory influence of the Barmecides, 
by whose overthrow the alliance was virtually dissolved. In 
the ensuing civil war between the sons of Hdrun al-Rashid 
the Arabs fought on the side of Amin while the Persians 
supported and henceforth each race began to follow 

an independent path* The process of separation, however, 
was very gradual, and long before it was completed the 
religious and intellectual Life of both nationalities bad . 
become inseparably mingled in the full stream of h/loslem 
civilisation. 

The centre of this civilisation was the province of 'Irdq 
(Babylonia), with its renowned metropolis, Baghdad, ^the 
City of Peace ' {Madlnatu Only here 

Tbi eticrtco of ■ could the ‘AbbJsIds foci diemsclvcs at home. 

”” Damascus, peopled by the dependants of the 

Omayyads, was out of the question. On the one band it 
too for from Persia, whence the power of the Ahhands 
was chiefly deHved j on the other hand It was dangerously 
near the Greek frontier, and ftom here, during the emubbus 
reigns of the last Omayyads, hostile incursions on the part of 
the Christians had begun to avenge former defeats. It was 
also beginning to be evident that the conquests of Islam 
would, in the fiitorc. Be to the eastward towards Central 
Asia, rather than to the westward at the further expense of 
the ByzantineSp Damascus, on the highland of Syria, lay, so 
to speak, dominating the Mediteirancan and looking west¬ 
ward, hut the new capital that to supplant it must foce 
east, be mar Persia, and for the needs of commerce have water 
communication with the sea- Hence everything pointed to a 
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site on tidier die Euphrates or the Tigris^ and the Abbasids 
were not slow to maie their choice."* After caiefulty 
examining various «tes, the Caliph Mansiir fixed on a little 
Persian village, on the west bank of the Tigris, called 
_ . „ Bagli<lAd, which, being interpreted, means 

* given (or * founded *) bf God ’ j and in 
762 the walls of the new city began to 
rise. Man|ur laid the first brick with his own hand, and 
the work was pushed forward with astonishing rapidity under 
his personal direction by masons, architects, and surveyors, 
whom he gathered out of dificrent countries, so that *the 
Round City,' as he planned it, was actually finished within 
die short space of four years. 


The same circumstanecs which caused the seat of empire 
to be tr^erred to Baghdad brought about a corresponding 
change m die whole system of government. Whereas the 
Umaprads bad been litde more than heads of a turbulent 
Arabian aristocracy, dieir successors reverted to the old type 
of Onen^ despotism with which the Persians had been 
^ilur since the days of Darius and Xerxes. Surrounded 
by a strong bodyguard of troops from KhurMn, on whose 
devotion they could rely, the ‘Abbasids ruled 
authority over the lives and pro¬ 
perties of their subjects, even as the Sisdnian 
monarch had ruled before them. Persian fashions were 
iiaitated ar the court, which was thronged with the Citiph's 
relatives and freemen (not to mention his womenfoikl besides 
a vast array of uniformed aod decorated officials. Chief a mongst 
these lai ter st^ two personages who figure prominently in 
tlw Arabian the Vizier and the Executioner. The 

office of V«,er IS prolttbly of Persian origin, although in Pro* 
fessor Ue Crocje s opmion the word itself is Arabic.* The first 

' SbOTge, SaQlnUd untler tkt Jbbasid Caiiihaie. d a see 

• Pwfeswir De Gorjt bu Wndly givea me (be foliowinE rrfeJ™ _ 
L 10 ^ where 2iy3<| (be IViwfr of Lu'iwiya; Jbn 
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who bort ihis title in *AbbSsid times was Abii Salaoia, the 
minister of SafHh ; he was called FVnxJrti Jli 

^the Vizier of Muhaminad's Family,’ It 
was the duty of the Vizier to act as inter* 
mediary between the omnipotent sovereign and his people^ 
to counsel him in aEaiis of StatCj and, ubove all^ to keep His 
Majesty in good humour. He wielded enommotis power, but 
was exposed to every sort of intrigue, and never knew when 
he might be interned in a dungeon or despatched in the 
twinkling of an eye by the grim functionary presiding over 
the or drculm' i^rpec of leather, which lay beside the 
throne and served as a scaSbld* 


We can distinguish two periods In the histoiy of the 
^Abbisid House: one of hrUliant prosperity inaugurated by 
Man^r and including the reigns of Mabdi, 
Hinin al-Rashid, Ma’mun, Mu^tasim, and 
tbtajy, Withitj — that is to say, nearly a hundred years 

in alt (754-^+7 j other, more than four times 

as long, commenemg with Mutawakkil ^ 847 “®^^ A-D.) 

—a period of decline lapidly sinking, after a brief iiitervaJ 
wbicb gave promise of better things, into irremediable 
decay^* 


3 a' 4 , iO^ i2ip L 6 (Abii Botr the Wanr flf iht Prophet^. The ward occot 
I n Prc-lilsunlc poelry |lbti Qolayba, K p. 414, I. i|, 

ProresMi: De Goejo iuldJ tlul the 'Abl^kl CiJipti gave the name Witzir 
aa tnie to the oUnlsIer who vraa eonmsriv called KdUb iSecrrtiryJi. Thus 
il would seeEU that the AiaWc IFfOjV|iitcrally ' burden-bearer % ™ 

at first merely a *helpea-* or ^hindunan/ alberwanlp became the repre- 
sentalift and sdcccssar of Ibe Dapir (offidal MOibe or secretnry) of the 
Sasiuiaii Idnif Sj 

* ThEt division i, oonvcnienl, wd be justified on general grotmdi^ 
la a sbieUy (lOlitiGal aeiue, the period of decline he^ thirty yem 
carUcT witb the CalEph-rte of Ma'inuii i 8 i 3 "fi 33 aiD-)* Tbe bistoriaii 
Aba 'l-Matiaain (f 14(9 aJ>.} dsle« the decline of Ihe Calipbale freen the 
aooeulon of Muktali in 900 laf-iW'yu*' al-Zdkira, ed, bf Jaynboll, 
vol. ii, p, t34j. 
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Cruel and treacherous, hice most of his family, Abd Ja*far 
Manjdr was perhaps the greatest ruler whom the ‘Abbisids 
produced.' He had to fight hard for histhroine. 
The ‘Alids, who deemed themselvca the true 
heirs of the Prophet in virtue of their descent 
from Fd^ima, rose In rebellion against the usurper, surprised 
him in an unguarded moment, and drove him to such straits 
that during seven weeks he never changed his dress except for 
public prayers. But once more the 'Alids proved incapable 
of grasping their oiiporrunlty. The leaders, Muhammad, who 
was known as *The Pure Soul' (ai-Nefj and bis 

brother Ibrdhim, fell on the hktde-tield. Under Mahdl 
and Hirdn members of the House of *AII continued to 
'come out,' but with no better success. In Fastem Persia, 
where strong national feelings Interwove themselves with 
Prc-Mutiammadan religious ideas, those of Mazdak and 
Zoroaster in particular, the 'Abb^sids encountered a for¬ 
midable opposition which proclaimed Its vigour 
“d, tenacity by the successive revolts of Sinblidh 
the Magian [755-75^ * 04 UstSdhsIs (766- 
768), Muqanna', the 'Veiled Prophet of tChuiisdn* (780- 
786), and BJlbak the Khurramite (816— 

Mansur said to his son Mahdi, “O Abu 'Abdallib, when 
you sit in company, always have divines to converse with you ; 

for Muhammad h, Shlhih al-ZubrI said, 'The 
word fiaJlth (Apostolic Tradition) is masculine: 
only virile men love and only effeminate men 
dislike Tt'; and he spoke the truth.” s 

On one occasion a poet came to Mahdi, who was then 
heir-apparent, at Rayy, and recited a panegyric in his honour, 

* See Noldelie'i essay, Cit/rf* ifowfiir, in his Skftclus from EmUm 

Irani by S- Blickt p-107 iqq. 

* Browiw has given aji inter^UnG account ol thew tdiza- 

liwurgenta in hh UL Fersia, imL I, ch* it 

■ Tabari, 404 , L 5 
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The prince give him 20,000 dirhcou. Thereupon ihc 
poscinister of Rafy informed Man|ur, who wrote to his son 
reproaching him for such extravagance. “What 
you should have dont” he said, “was eo Jet him 

lAfi pCHL # 1 ■ £" L ' 

W3it 3- zt youT doofj inti 3 rlCf tpst time 

bestow on him 4,000 dirhems.” He then caused the poet 
to be arrested and brought into his presence, “You went 
to a heedless youth and cajoled him!” “Yes, God save 
the Commander of the Faithful, I went to a heedl^^ 
generous youth and cajoled him, and he suffered himself to 
be cajoled.” “ Recite your eulogy of him.” The poet 
obeyed, not forgetting to conclude his vetses with a com. 
pliment to Manjdr. “BravoI” cried the Caliph, “hue they 
are not worth 20,000 dirhems. Where is the money f” On 
its being produced he made him a gift of 4,000 dirhems and 
canHscared the remainden ^ 

Notwithstanding irreconcilable parties—‘Ah ds, Persian - 
extremists, and {we may add) Khiiijites-tbe pnlL^ of 
rappmehtnunt was on the whole extramdinarily 
mBMiDecita. carrying it put die Caliphs re¬ 

ceived powerful assistance from a noble and ancient Persian 
&mily, the celebrated Barmakites or Barmecides. Aceording 
to Mas‘diJI,« Barmak was originally a title borne by the High 
Priest iiMn) of the great Magian fire-temple at Balkh, 
Khilid, the son of one of these dignitaries-whcnce he and 
his descendanis were called Barmakites (ifurdwflu)—held the 
most important offices of state under Saffih and Manjiir. 
Yahyi, the son of Khilid, was entrusted with the educar 
tiori of HSrdn al-Rashid, and on the accession of the young 
prince he was appointed Grand Vlaier. “My 
vitriiLShiiM. foiherl” a'd Caliph, “it is through 

the blessings and the good fortune which attend you, and 
through your excellent nunagemcni, that 1 am seated on the 


^ Tabari, fiiy ^ i ^qq- 
^ *UDkitk^ht cd. by 


Bwh\& s3c Meywirdr wot W, p, ^7 Kq, 
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throne; * so T commii to you the direcdou of afFairs.** He then 
handed to him his signet-ring. Ya^yi was dtstingiiished (says 
the biographer) for wisdom^ nobleness of mind, and degmnee of 
Language.^ Although he toot a truly Persian delight in philo¬ 
sophical discussion^ for which purpose free-thin king scholars 
and eminent heretics used often to meet in his house* he was 
careful to observe the outward forms of piety. It may be said 
of the ^AbbMds generally that^ whatever they might do or 
tbint in private, they wore the official badge of Iskm osten¬ 
tatiously on their sleeves. The following verses which Ysthyi 
addressed to his son FadI uie very characteristic :^3 

^ Scck glt^ white 'tis day, no effort spare, 

And patietitly the loveff oneV ah^nce bear | 

But when ihe shades of night advancing slow 
O er every vice a veU of daikne^ throw, 

Beguib the hQ«r& with aU thy heart's delight: 

The day of prudent men begins at nighL 
Many there be, esteemed of life austere. 

Who nightly enter otj a strange career. 

Night o'er them keeps her sable curtain drawn, 

And merrily they pass from eve to dawo, 

Wlio Imt a fool his pleasures would expose 
'fo &p30Dg rivals and censorious foesT'^ 

For seventeen years Yuhyd and his two sons, Fajl and 
Ja far, rematned deep in Hirun's confidence and virtual rulers 
F^of uk State mrcil^ from motives which have been 

PjTH^a variously explained, the Caliph resolved to rid 
himself of the whole fitmily. The story is too 
well known to need repetiiion.^ Ja*fat alone was put to 
death; we may conclude, therefore, that he had specially 

* When Ihc CaJiph Hadi wished to pmdalfii hlisonja-farheir appareut 

fndtad nf EJaruiip Yab-ya poiinicd out the dinger of this aud dif- 

suided him cd, by Dcrenbuurgr P- aSf). 

* Hjh KtiallHon, De Slinc's EfanElatlnn, vd. Iv, p. 105, 
a IfiSlIIdi, Murvju %Dhakab, vol vl, p. 

* See, for Mcamplci Harv^Mii 4Ir^scJiid, by E. H. Palmer, in the New 
PlutiTch Serfea, p. 
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cxciccd the CaJipb^s anger; and those who ascribe the 
catastrophe to hh romantic lovs-affkif with H£run's sbter, 
^Abbdsa, are probably in the rigbt.^ Hirdn himself seems 
to have recognisedj when it was too late^ how much he 
owed to these great Persian barons whose tactfiil adtninis- 
tracion^ unbounded generosity, and munificent patronage of 
literature have shed immortal Justre on bis rcigfi» Afterward% 
if any persoEVS spoke iU of the Bariiiccides in his presence he 
would say (quoting the vcfse of ^u^ay^a) :—^ 

** O slanderers, be yenpr sire of site bereft 
Give o’er, or fill the gap winch they have IcfL” 

Hirdn's orthodoxy, his liberality, his victories over the 
Byssanclne Emperor NiccphortiSj and last but not least the 
literary brilliance of his reign have raised him in popular 
estimation hs above all the other Caliphs: he is the Charle¬ 
magne of the East, whde the entrancing pages of the Thmmrtd 
and Oru Nigkit have made his name a household word tn every 
country of Europe. Students of Moslem history will soon 
discover that *^the good Haroun Alraschid'" was 
in f^t a perfidious and irascible tyrant, whose 
fitful amiability and real taste for music and 
letters hardly entitle him to be described either as a great 
monarch or a good man. We must grant, however, chat he 
thoroughly understood the noble art of piatronage. Xhe 
poets Abu NuwAs^ Abu ’MAtihiya, Di^bil, Mudim b, W^iUd, 
and ‘Abbis b. Abnaf; the mitsickn Ibr^fm of Mosul and 
his son Isbiq » the philologists Abu bay da, A5ma% and 

Kisili the preacher I him H-Sammik; and the historian 
W&qidi—these are but a few names in the galuy of talent 
which he gathered around him at Baghd^^ 

* €f. A, MilllEr, Der fslsm, voK 1 ^ p. 48^ 

* Ibn JChalliJM. De Skmfl ® IramlalJoii* vot, Iv, p, tia. 

i Lilcnltyi ^ No father 10 your tsuher t '* a conmmu formol Imprccatieu. 
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The fill! of the Barmecides revived the spirit of racial 
ajitagonism which they had done thtJr best lo lay^ and an 
Amin and rupture was rendered inevitabJe by the 

poJicy of Harun with regard to 
the succession. He had two gtowo-up son^ 
AmJn, by his wife and cousin Zubayda, and Ma^muji, whose 
mother was a Persian slave. It was arranged that the 
Caliphate shonld pass to Amin and after him id his brother, 
but that the Empire should be divided between them. Amtn 
MTO to receive and Syria, Ma*miin the eastern pro- 

Vinces, where the people would gladly welcome a ruler of 
their own blood. The struggle for supremacy which began 
almost immediately on the death of Hiriin was^ in the main 
one of Persians against Arabs, and by Ma^miin^s triumph the 
Harmecides were amply avenged. 

The new Caliph was anything but orthodox. He favoured 
the Shlhtc party to such an incient that he even nominated 
*AlI K Musd b* Ja^^ al-Bida, as heir- 
b^Tflwci. apparent—a step which alienated the members of 

his own family and led to bis being temporarily 
deposed. He also adopted the opinions of the Mu*tazilitc sect 
and established an Inquisition to enforce them. Hence the 
Suimite histoi^i^ Abu *UMafidsin, enumerates three principal 
f^rcsics of which Ma’mfin was guilty : (i) Hts wearing of the 
Green {hka ^l-Khudm) * and courting the ^Alidsand repulsing 
the *Abbdsidsj (2J hh affirming that the Koran was crcaicd 
h*-Khaiqi 7 -Qtfr’dii) ^ and 1 3) his Irgalisatton of the 
mut^a^ a loose form of marriage prevailing amongst the 
ShlHtcs.s Wc shall sec in due course how keenly and with 
what fmitful results Ma-mOn mtcrestcd himself in literature 
and science. Nevcrthelc^ it cannot escape our attention 
that in this splendid reign there appear ominous signs of political 
decay. In 822 A.m TAhir, one of Ma^muu^s generals, who 


* 


Gr«n m tlie party ooteor of the 'Atida, bla<± of the ‘Abbarfd*. 
dl-NttJttm al-Zdkira, eit by Juynbell, toL I, p. bji. 
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bad been appointed governor of iChurisin^ omitted tbe 
customary nLention of tho Calipb^s name from the Friday 
sermon thus founding the 

i»d«pntoi dynasty^ wbich^ though proressbg allegiance to 
djFiiLirtk*. Caliphs, W3^ practically independent; T^hir 

was only the first of a long series of ambitious governors and 
bold adventurers who profiled by the weakening authority of 
the Caliphs to carve out kingdoms for themselves. Moreover, 
the Moslems of had lost their old warlike spirit: they 
were fine scholars and merchants, but poor soldiers. So it 
came about that Ma'miin^s successor, the Caliph Mu'EasIm 
(833-841 A.D*), took the htsl step of surround^ 
nttcduifka mg himself with a Frxtorian Guard chiefly 
composed of Turkish recruits from Transoxania, 
At the same time he removed his court from Baghdid sixty 
miles further up the Tigris to Sdmarc'd, which suddenly grew 
into a superb city of palaces and barracks—an Oriental Ver^ 
salUes.K Here we may close our brief review of the first and 
flourishing period of the ^Abbisid Caliphate. During the 
ncXE four centurii^ the Caliphs come and go faster than 
ever, but for the most part their authority is prccarioiu^ if 
not purely nominal. Meanwhile, in the provinces of the 
Empire petty dynasties arise, only to eke out 
an obscure and troubled existence, or powerful 
states are formed, which carry on the traditions 
of Muhammadan culture, it may be through many genera^ 
dons, and in some measure restore the blessings of peace and 
settled government to in age surfeited with anarchy and 
bloodshed. Of these provincial empires wc have now prind- 
pally 10 speak, eonfinlng our view, for the most part, to the 
political outlincSp and reserving the literary and religious 
aspects of the period for fuller constderacion elsewhere. 

^ The coiart remained at Samarrii for Bfty-ftix yean {8j6-S9a A.n.)* Ttie 
afiiciai speliing d Siuwri wu SurF^-fnan-ra'd^ wbich may be hceij 
rEntEered ' The Speetalor'i Joy.' 
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The reigns of Mutawakkil (847—861 a.d,) and his imme^diate 
successors es^hibit all the wclL-knovirn features of Pr^torian. ruJeL 
Enormous sums were kvbbed on the Turkish 
-AbbSddfcriAi soldiery, who elected and deposed the Caliph jusi 
<S47^i^A^)r ^ pltased^ and enforced their insatiable 

demands hy miidny and assassination. For a short time 
{869-907 A.Q-) mattets [ed proved under the able and energetic 
Muhtadt and the four Caliphs who followed him ; but the 
Turks soon regained the upper hand* From this date every 
vestige of real power is centred in the GeneraLissimo (j/mJrM 
who stands at the head of ihc army, while che 
once omnipotent Caliph must nce^k be satished with the 
empty honour of having his name stamped dn the coinage 
and celebrated In the public prayers. The terronsm of the 
Turkish bodyguard was broken by the Buwayhids, 3 PcfsJao 
dynasty, who ruled in Baghdad from 945 to J055 a.d. Then 
the Seijiiq supremacy began with '('ugbrU Beg^s en^y into the 
capital and lasted a fuU century until the death of Sanjar 
(1157 A.D*). The Mongols who captured Baghdid in 
1258 A.D. brought the pitiable farce of the Caliphate to 
an end. 

" The empire of the Caliphs at its widest*" as Stanley LaiiE-Poole 
observes in bis excellent account of the l^nbammijidan dytu^ties, • 
i>vwU(*«rui« “ AHanlic to the liicLiis, and from 

'AbtrW the Casplaa lo the cataracts of the Nile. So vast a 
^ domimoi) (Huld not long be held together. The hrst 
step towards its disiutegr^oii began lu Spain* where 'Abdu '^Rah* 
miot a member of the suppressed Umayyad family, wa* ackitow- 
tedged as an independent sovereign hi AO. 755, and the Abbdsid 
Caliphate was renounced for ever. Thirty years later Idris* a 
gmt-grandson of the Caliph *Ali* and therefore equally at 'variaiic« 
with Abbdsids and Umayyads^ founded au 'Alkl dynasty in 
Morocco. Tae rest of the North African ct^t was practically lost. 
to the Caliphate when Ihe Agbkbid governor Ktablished Im 
aulbority at Qayrawriji in ad, 

Amongst the innumenibk kingdoms which supplanted tbo 
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decaying Caliphate only a few of the most important can be 
singled out for Special nodce on account of t heir literary or 
rcligioiis interest-* To begin with Persia : in 
872 A.D* Khurisin, which was then held hy the 
T^hiridSj fell into the hands of Ya*qfib h. Layth 
the Coppersmith founder of the ^affibids^ who for 

thirty years stretched their sway over a great part of Persia, 
imtil they were dispossessed by the S^mirtids. 
The latter dynasqr had the seat of its power in 
Transoxania, but during the first half of the 
tenth century piactieally the whole of Persia submitted to the 
anibority of Ismi^U and his famous successor^ Na^r II and 
Nib L Not only did these princes warmly encourage and 
foster the development, which had already begun, of a naCLonal 
literature in the Persian Language^t is Cfiough to recall here 
the names of Rddagi, ^be blind minstrel and poet i Oaqfql, 
whose fragment of a Persian Epic was afterwards incorporated 
by Firdawst m his Shihndma^ and Balaam!, the Vimicr of 
Man^dr I, who composed an abridgment of 'F^tbarfs great 
history, which is one of the oldest prose works in Persian that 
have come down tn us—but they extended the same favour to 
poets and men of learning who (though, for the most part, of 
Persian extraction) preferred to use the Arabic language. 
Thus the celebrated R hazes (Ahfi Bakr al-Razf) dedicated to 
the Siminid prince AbiS 5 ili|i Man^iir b. Ishiq a crcactse on 
medicine, which he entitled ai-MatiiM (ihe Book of 

Mansur) in honour of his patron. The great physician and 
philosopher, Abd *Aii b. Stni (Avicenna) relates that, having 
been summoned to Bukbiri by fCtng Nu^, the second of that 
name (976-997 a-D*), be obtained permission to virit the 

■ My aecDQat ef t!ie» dymstics » necHsariljr ot the briefeit and bare«l 
cham*.^er^ The reader wf!l hnd copious dclaila conrcrriing most ot tUcin 
(d Pitifessor Browne'^ Litcmry Hiitofy (t/ ^ and Siman^di 

in ytA. It P- 3 ^ \ Fiymlds in vqL pt>. 39E-4W and vo^ lEt p. 

vol diap- ii i and Setj^s^ cha^H. iii to v. 
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ropl library, ^ I found there,^ he says, “ mmf rooms filled 
with books which were arranged m cases row upon row. One 
room was allotted to works on Arabic philology and poetry ; 
another ra jurisprudence, and so Jbrth^ the books on each par¬ 
ticular science having a room to tbeqiselves. I ixispected the 
catalogue of ancient Greek authors and looked for the books 
which f required ; 1 saw in this coUcction books of which few 
people have heard even the names, and which I myself have 
never seen cither before or since/’ * 

The power of the Siminids quickly reached its senith, and 
about the middle of the tenth century they were confined to 
Khurdsin and Tramojcania, while in Western 
Persia tJidf pJacc was taken by the Buwayhids. 
Abii Shuji* Buwayb, a chieftaiti of Daylam, the 
mouniatnous province lying along ihe southern shores of the 
Caspian Sea, was one of those soldiers of fortune whom we 
meet with so Fluently in the history of this period. His three 
sons, All, Ajimad, and ^asan, embarked on the same adven— 
terotis career with such energy and success, that in the course 
of thirteen years they not only subdued the provinces of Fiis 
and iChdKLStin, but in ^45 a.d. entered Baghdid at the head 
of their Daylaiuite troops and assumed the supreme command, 
receiving from the Caliph MustakE the honorary titles of 
*lmidu '1-Dawla, Mu^izzu 'l-Dawla, and Ruknu *l-DawU. 
Among the princes of this House, who reigned over Persia and 
*Iriq during the nest hundred years, the most eminent was 
'Adudu ’I-Dawla, of whom it is said hy Ibn IChallikjn that 
nunc of the Buwayhids, notwithstanding their great power 
and authority, possessed so CKtensive an empire and held sway 
over so many kings and kingdoms as he. The chief poets 
of the day, including Mutanabbi, visited his court at Shirks 
and celebrated his praises in magnificent odes. He also built 
a great hospital in Baghdad, the Bhniristkii a|-<Adudi, which 

' Ibn Abi Ufaybra, Tabaqdta "t-Afibbdt cd. hy A. UiilJef, »ol, ii p 4. 
L 4 sqi|, Avicenna was al Ibii time Kaxixl; eighhsco years of age. ’ '' 
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was long as a school cl medicine, The Viziers of the 

Bu way hid family contributed in a quite unusual degree to its 
literary renown. Ibnu’l-^Anildj the Vizier of Rultnu I-I^wla, 
surpassed in philology and epistolary compositiDn all his 
contemporanQ; hence he was called *the second Jlhig, and 
ii was a common saying that *‘the art of letter-writing began 
with *Abdu ’l-tdaciid and ended with Ibnu ’l-*Ami(l.”^ 
His friend, the IsmS^l b. ‘Abbid, Vizier toMu'ayyidu 

'I-Dawla and Fathni ’1-Dawla, was a distinguished saving 
whffie learning was only eclipsed by the liberality of his 
patronage. In the latter respect Snbur b« Ardashir, the prime 
minister of Abu Na?!: Bahi’u ‘1-DawIa, vied with the illustrious 
^ib. He had so many encomiasts that Tha'ilibl devotes to 
them a whole chapter of the Tatima, The Academy which 
he founded at Baghdid, in the Karkh quarter, and generously 
endowed, was a fevourite haunt of literary men, and its 
members seem to have enjoyed pretty much the same privi¬ 
leges as belong to the Fellows of an Oxford or Cambridge 
CoUegie,^ 

Like most of their countrymen, the Btiwayhids were 
ShiHtes in religion. We read in the Annals of Abu H-Mahisin 
under the year 341 a.h. = 9 S^ ■ 

" Id this year the Viaittf al-McJiallabi arrested some persons 
who hdd the doctrine of metempsychosis (VoBdruik). Among 
them were a yoplh who declared that the spirit oi 
sS^j'hiS'iar ‘All b. Abi Tdhb had passed into his body, and a 
stuiupciBcitite claimed that the spirit of Fdtima was 

dwclliag in Ler ; while another man pretended to he GahritL On 
being flogged, they eacnsed themselves by alleging th«r relationship 
to the Family of the Prophet, whereupon Uu'izzu 'l-Dawla ordered 
ihirm to be sot free. This ho did bcuo&o of bis attachment to 


^ 'AMn douEubed in Ihe latter day* of Ibe UmAi^d dymsty. 

See Ihn KhalUkan, De Slane'i [rawlatlon, vel. Q, p. lyj ; Has^uli, Jfurvju 
vl* p. SH. 

■ See Fjtjffiswjf MargoUDUlh's IctroduqtiQn to the Leltirt qJ jitii* '^-AU 
al-MiM^arri, p. kov* 
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Shi'isia. It is wciU known/' says the author in concliisioa, ** Uiat 
Bnwayhids were Shiites and R^dites/' * 

Three dynasties contemporary with the Bu way bids have 
still to be mentioned : the Gbaznevids in Afghanistan, the 
Ei^amdinids in Eyrii^imd the F^imids in Egypt. 
Sabuktagtn, the founder of the first-named 
dynasty, was a Turkish slave* His Mahmud, 
who succeeded to the throne of Ghazna in 998 a.d,, made 
short work of the aJ ready tottering S 4 niinids;,and then sweep¬ 
ing Far and wide over Northern India, began a series of con¬ 
quests which, before his death in 1030 reached from 

Lahore to Samarcand and I^fahin, Although the Perstan and 
Transoxaniaii provinces of his huge empire were soon torn 
away by the SeljiSqs, Mabmfid’s invasion of India, which was 
undertaken with the object of winning that country for Islam, 
permanently established Muhammadan influence, at any rate 
in the Panjib. As regards their religious views, the Turkish 
Ghaznevids stand in sharp contrast with the Peisian houses of 
Samin and Buwayh. It has been well said that the true 
genius of the Turks lies in action, not in speculadoti. When 
Islam came across their pach^ they saw that it was a simple 
and pmcticai creed such as the soldier requires i so they 
accepted it without further parley. The Turks have always 
remained loyal to Islam, the Islam of Ahu Bakr and ^Umar 
which is a very different thing from the Iskm of Shi^Ite 
Persia. Mahmud proved his orthodoxy by banishing the 
Mu^zilites of Rayy and burning their books together with 
the philosophical and astronomical works that FelU into his 
hands; hut on the same occasion he carried off 3 hundred 
camcLloads of presumably harmless literature to his capitaL 
That he had no deep enthusiasm for letters is shown, for 

^ Abo l-Matiiainj aJ~iVy;t^jn al^Zdktra, fcL by JaytiboU, reL ii, p 333, 
Tlie Drigioal MfUJita were Ui(m* sdiiunatics who rejeeied tii 

CaUpbB Abu Bakr and -Umar, hot the lertn k fieumlly usmI ai avnonv. 
EMUS with Shiite ^ ^ 
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example, by his shabby treatment of the poet Firdawti. 
Nevertheless, he ardently desired the glory and prestige 
accnjtng to a sovereign whose court formed the rallying-point 
of all that was b«t in the literary and scientific etdture of the 
day, and such was Ghasna in the eleventh century. Besides 
the brilliant group of Persian poets, with FirdawsI at their 
head, we may mention among the Arabic-writing authors 
who nourished under thb dynasty the historians aI-‘Utbl and 
al-Bfrdnt. 

While the Eastern Empire of Islam was passing into the 
hands of Peraians and Turks, wc find the Aiahs still holding 
their own tn Syria and Mesopotamia dowit to 
the end of the tenth century. These Arab and 
generally nomadic dynasties were seldom of much 
account. The Hamdinids of Aleppo alone deserve to be 
noticed here, and that chiefly for the sake of the peerless 
Sayfu ’1-Dawla, a worthy descendant of the tribe of Taghlih, 
which in the days of heathendom produced the poet-warrior, 
*Amr b. Kulthiim. *AbdulliJi hv Hamddn was appointed 
governor of Mosul and its dependencies by the Calipti 
Mulctafi in 905 a-D., and in 94I his sons ^asan and 'AH 
received the complimentary titles of Nasiru ’l-Dawla (Defender 
of the State) and Sayfu 'l-Dawla (Sword of the State], 
Two years later Sayfii 'l-Dawla captured Aleppo and brought 
the whole of Northern Syria under his dominion. During a 
reign of twenty-three years he was continuously engaged in 
harrying the Byaantines on the frontiers of Asia IMinot, but 
although he sained some glorious victories, which his laureate 
MutanabM has immortalised, the fortune of war went in the 
long run steadily against him, and his successocs were unable 
to preserve their little kingdom from being crushed between the 
Byaantincsin the north and the Fipniids in the south. The 
llamdinids have an especial claim on our sympathy, because 
they revived for a time the last-decaying and already almost 
broken spirit of Arabian nationalism. It is this spirit that 
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spealcE with i pi^wcrfu] voice m Mutanabbi and deckra itsdf, 
for example, m such verses as tb^ ^ 

** Men from their kings alone their worth derive, 

But Arabs mJed by abens cannot thrive : 

Boors witbODt colltu-e, withont ooble 
Who know aot loyaJty and honour's name. 

Go where thoa wilt, tboo 5 eest in every land 
Folk driven like catUe by a servile band/* 

The reputadon which Sayfu 1 -Dawk's niartial exploits and 
bis repeated triumphs over the eneraics of Islam richly earned 
for him in the eyes of hb concemporaries was 
3 ^ 0 . enhanced by the conspicuous energy and uitiniB- 

cence with which he ciiltivaccd the arts of peace. 
Considering the brevity of his reign juid the rektlvcly smaJ] 
extent of hia resource^ we may well be astonished to con¬ 
template the unique assemblage of literary talent then 
mustered in Aleppo. There was, first of all, Mutarrabbt, in 
the opinion of his countrynien the greatest of Moslem ptKts j 
there was Sayfti ' 1 -Dawla^s cousin^ the chivalrous Abu Firis^ 
who^ war-songs are relieved by man? a touch of tender and 
true feeling ; there was Abu 'l-Faraj of l^khan, who on 
presenting to Sayfti 1 -Dawk his KiiJ^ ^Ag/iAufy one of the 
m<Kt celebrated and important works in all Arabic litetaturc, 
received one thousand pieces of gold accompanied with an 
expression of regret that the prince was obliged to remunerate 
him so inadequately j there was also the great philosopher, 
Abu Na|r al-Flribl, whose modest wants were satisfied by a 
daily pension of four dirhems (about two shillings) from the 
public treasury. Surely this is a record not easily surpassed 
even in the heyday of ^Abbisid patronage. As for the writers 
of less note whom Sayfu ^kDawk attracted to Aleppo, their 
name is legion. Space mu 5 t be found for the poets Sari al- 
RaSl, Abu *U*Abb& al-Nimt, and Aba l-Faraj al-Habbagh^* 

» Mcdan-abhh by Dicterid, p. 148^ last Ihic and foil. 
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for tht prcacKer Ibn Nubata, who would often rouse 

the cQthusiasni of his audience whilE he urged the dut7 of 
zenlousif prosecuting the Holy Warngainst Christian Byaan- 
tiuinj and for the philologist Ibn Khilawayh^ whose ieetures 
were attended by students from aJL parts of the Muhamniadaii 
world. The literary renaissance which began at this time 
in Syria was still making its influence fell when Tha^ilibi 
wrote hb about thirty years after the death of Sayfu 

* 1 -Dawla^ and it prodoced in Abu al^Ma^arri (bem 

973 A.n.] an original and highly interesting per^nality, to 
whom we shall return on another occasion. 

The dynasties hitherto described were political in their 
origin, haring generally been founded by atubidous governors 
or vassals. These upsiarcs made no pretensions 
to the nominal audiori^, which they left in 
the hands of the Caliph even while they forced 
him at the sword^s point to recognise their politiad inde¬ 
pendence. The Samiiuds and Buwayhids, Shi^ires as ihcy 
were, paid the same homage to die Caliph in Baghdad as 
did the Sunnite Ghaznevids. ' But in the beginning of die 
tenth century there arose in Africa a grtsit SWIte power, 
that of the Fatimids, who toot for themselves the tide 
and prerogatives of the Caliphate, which they asserted to 
be theirs by right Divtnt"’ This event was only the 
climast of a deep-bid and skilfully organised plot—one of 
the most extraordinary in all history» It had been put in 
train half a century earlier by a certain ^Abdullih the son 
of Maymun, a Persian oculist (firdi/dA) belonging to Ahwaz. 
Filled with a fierce hatred of the Arabs and with a ftcc- 
thinker’s contempt for Islam, *AbduIlih h, Maym^n con¬ 
ceived the idea of a vast secret society which should be all 
things to all men, and which, by playing on the stronget 
passions and tempting the inmost weaknesses of human 
nature, should unite malcontents of every description in a 
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conspiracy to overthrow the existing rigim^ Modern 
readers may find a parallel for this romantic project ia the 
pages of Dumas, although the Aramis of T-tvmty Ytan dptr 
is a simpleton beside ^AbdulUh, He saw that the movement, 
in order to succeed, must be started on a religious hasis^ and 
^ ^ he therefore identified himself with an obscure 

(itov^uiUl Sbf*ite sect, the IsmiHlls, who were so called 
because they regarded Mutpammad^son of isind% 
son of Ja^far al-$idiq, as the Seventh I mint. Under *Abdullih 
the IsmaMlis developed their mystical and anitnomian doc¬ 
trines, of which an excellent account has been given by 
Professor Browne in the first volume of bis Liierarj Hhury 
Ptnia (p. 405 sqq.). Here we can only refer to the ingenious 
and &tally insidious methods which he devised for gaining 
proselytes on a gigantic stale, and with such amazing success 

that from this dme until the Mongol invasion_a period of 

almost four centuries—^thc Istni^litcs (Fitimids, 
and Assassins) either ruled or ravaged a great part of the 
Muhammadan Empire. It is unnecessary to discuss the 
question whether *Abdullih b. Maymun was, as Professor 
Browne thinks, primarily a religious enthusiast, or whether, 
according (o the view commonly held, his real motives were 
patriotism and personal ambition. The history of TclQiy i 
shows dearly enough that the revolutionist is nearly always 
disguised as a religious leader, while, on the other 
every fqiindcr of a militant sect is potentially the head of a 
state. *AbdulMh may have been a ^atic first and a politician 
afterwards; more probably he was both at once from the 
beginning. His plan of Operations was briefly as follows;_ 

The M'l or missionary charged witli the task of gaining adherents 
(or the Hidden ImAm (see p. ai6 seq.), in whose name altegiance was 
demanded, would settle iu some place, tepreseming himself to be a 
merchant, $jSfi, or the fike. By renoiincing worldly pleasures, 
making a show of strict piety, and perfomiing apparent miracles, it 
was easy for him to pass as a saint with the cniumon folk As soon 
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as he was assured oJ ha nelgbbcKirs' confidence and respect^ he 
began to raise daubts in their minds^ He would suggest difficult 
problems of theology or dwcU DU the mystexious dgniicanCc 
of certain passages of the Koran. May there not be (he WDuJd ash) 
in religion itscU a deeper oicatlfng than appears Oft the surface f 
Then, hatmig cacited the curiosity of Ms hearers, he suddenly breaks 
oE Whtu pressed to continue his expianabon, he declares that 
such myslorlfcs cannot be communicated to those who take a 
binding oa±h of secrecy and cbedicnce and conscut to pay a hied 
sum of money in token W their good faith. If these condlUons 
were acceptedp the neophyte entered upon the second of the nine 
degrees of Initiation. He was taught that mere observance of the 
laws of Islam is not pleasing to God, tinlrss the trae doctrine be 
rdceiv'cd through the Imdins who have it in keeping. These Imims 
(as he next learned) are seven in number, beginning with *Ali; the 
seventh and last is Mu^ammad^ son of Isma'O. On rciching the 
fourth degree ho definitely ceased to be a Moslem, for here he was 
taught the Isml^ilite system of theology in which Muhammad b, 
I ami'll supersedes the founder of Islam as the greatest, and Iasi of 
all ihe Prophets. Comparatively few initiates advauced beyond 
this grade to a point where every form of positive religion ivas 
alEegorised away, und only philosophy was lefL it is clear what 
a tremendous weapon^ or rather ittuchinc^ was thus created. Each 
man was given the amount of light which he could bear and which 
was suited to his prejudices, and he was made to bcLicvc that the 
end of the whole work would be the attainiog of whut he regarded 
as most desirable.''^ Moreover, the Imim Muf^ammad b. Tsinall 
having dUappcarcd long ago, the veneration which sought a visible 
object was naturally transferred to his successor and representative 
on earthy 'Abdullah bi Maymim, who filled the smie office In 
relation to him as Aaron to Moses aud ^Ali to Muhammad. 

About the middle of the ninth oentury the state or the 
Moslem Empire was worse, if possiblei than k had been in the 
latter days of Umayyad rule. Tbc peasantry of ^Iraq were 
impoverished by the dcsolarion into which that flourisiiing 
province was beginning to fall in consequEnce of the ^ec|ucnc 
aid prolonged civii wars. In 869 A.D, the negro slaves {ZartJ) 
employed in tbc saltpetre industry^ for which Basra was 
Venous, took qp arms at the odJ of an ^Alid Messiab, and 

* D- B- MaedenaJd^ MuiSim p. 4J 
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<lunng fourteen yars carrtet! £re and s«ord chrougli Khdzistdit 
and the adjacent territory* We can imagine that all this 
misery and diseontent was a godsend to the Isma^ilites. The 
old cry, A deliverer of the Prophet’s House," which served 
the 'Abbjsids so well a^nst the Utnayyads, was now raised 
with no less eSect against the ^Abb^ids themselves. 

^Abdullih b, Maymdn died in 875 a.d,, but the agttanoit 
went on, and rapidly gathered force. One of the leading 
spirits was il^amdin Qarnia^ who gave his name to the Car- 
mathian branch of the IstnA^Hb, These Carmathians 
sing. Qirmi{l} spread over Southern Persia and Yemen, and 
in the tenth century they threatened fiaghddd, repeatedly 
waylaid the pilgrim-caravana, sacked Mecca and bore away 
the Black Slone as a trophy j in short, established a veritable 
reign of terror. We must return, however, to the main 
IstniHlite faction headed by the descendants of ‘Abdullih h. 
Maytndn. Th«r emissaries discovered a promising field 0/ 
work id North Afrira among the credulous and itutatical 
Berbers. When all was ripe, Sa‘id b. ^usayn, the grandson of 
‘Abdullih h. Maymdn, left Balamya in Syria, the centre 
from which the wires had hitherto been pulled, and 
crossing over to Africa appeared as the long-expected 
Tut fiiiiifti under the name of ‘Ubaydu’llJh. He 

himself out to be a great-grandson of the 
Iiaim Muhammad b. Isnid'Jl and therefore in the 
direct line of descent from ‘All b. AIb Tilib and 
Fdjinw the daughter of the Prophet, We need not stop to 
discuss this highly questionable genealogy from which the 
Fi[imid dynasty derives its name. In gio a-D. ‘Ubaydu'lldh 
entered Raqqdda in triumph and assumed the title of Com- 
minder of the Faithful, Tunis, where the Aghlabites had 
ruled since Soo a.d., was the cradle of Fitimid power and 
here they built their capital, Mahdiyj-a, near the ancient 
Thapsus. Gradually advancing eastward, they conquered 
Egypt and Syria as fiir as Damascus (969--970 a.d.). At this 
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time the scat of gavcmment was removed to the newly-fonndied 
city of Cairo which remained for two centiiries 

the metropolis of the F^fiixiid Einpire.* ^ 

The Shl^irc Atid-Caiiphs maintained ckcmsclvcs in Egypt 
until 1171 when the famous Saladin (^ihu l-DIn b. 

Ayydb) took passcssion of that country and 
Sunnite faith, ' He soon added Syria 
to his dominionsi^ and the fall of Jeriisalem (in 
I ] 87) roused Europe to undertake the Third Crusade,^ The 
Ayyubids were strictly orthodoK, as behoved the champions of 
Isl^ against ChrislUnity. They built and endowed many 
thealogica] colleges. The ^dfl pantheist, Shihibu ’UDfn Yahyi 
al-Suhraward{, was executed at Aleppo by order of Saladin's 
son, Mdik al-Zihir, in J191 a.d. 

The two centuries preceding the extinedon ot the ^Abbasid 
Caliphate by the Mongols witnessed the nse and dedine of 
the Scljilq Turks, who “once more rc-united ■ 
Mu^amiiaadan Asia from the western frontier 
of Afghanistan to the Mediterranean under one 
soveteign^*^ Seljdq b* Tuqiq was a Turcoman chief. 
Entering Tfunsoxania, he settled near Bukhdri and went 
over with his whole people to Islam. His descendants, 
Tughril Beg and Chagar Beg, invaded Eburisdn, armexed 
(he wcsicrn provinces of the Ghaanevid Empire, and finally 
absorbed the remaining dominioRs of the Bu way bids. 
Baghdid was occupied by Tughril Beg in *055 a . d . It 
has been said that the Seljdqs contributed almost nothing to 
culture, but this perhaps needs some qualification^ Although 
Alp ArsUn, who succeeded I**® Malik Shah 

devoted their energies in the fii^t place to military afiairs, the 

1 1 regret lack 'spaoB oocnpcU me to omit the fnrtfacr hiEtwy of 

tbe l^caders who desire information on mis subject may 

ceimitl StaiUcy Lane<Poole's Histfiiy 0/ E^t in. iHf MiddU Agti ; 
WttelenicJd'a G^ichiihtc Fa^mida^-Cf^tdi/m (O^Ungeii, : and 
PtofewH- Browne's HitL ^ voL li, p. 196 tqq* 
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latter at least was an accomplkhcd and enlightened monarch, 
^ He exerted himself to spread the benefits of eivUbatlon ; he 
dug numerous canals, walled a great number of cities, built 
bridges, and constructed ribifs in the desert places,” * He 
was deeply interested in astronomy, and scientific as well as 
theological studies received his patronage. Any shortcomifigs 
0/ Aip Arslin and Malik Shih in this respect were amply 
repaired by their famous minister, ^asan b. ‘All, the Nizimu 
*UMulL or ' Constable of the Empire,* to give him the dtJe 
which he has made his own. Like so many great Viaiers, he 
was a Pcfiian, and his achievement^ must not detain us here, 
but it may be mentioned that he founded in Baghdid and 
NaysAbiiT the two celebrated academics which were called in 
his honour aLNi^imiyya.^ 

We have now taken a general, though perforce an csctretnely 
curuiled and disconnected, view of the political conditions 
which existed during the ^AbbSsid period in most 
parts of the Muhammadan Empire except Arabia 
and Spain. The motherland of Islam bad long 
sunk to the level of a minor province: leaving the Holy 
Cities out of cojirideradon, one might compare its inglprious 
destiny under the Caliphate to that of Macedonia in the 
empire which Alexander bequeathed to his succcssofi, the 
Ptolemies and Sdeucids.^ As regards the political history of 
Spain a few words wilt conveniently be said in a subsequent 
chapter, where the literature produced by Spanish Moslems 
will demand our attention. In the meantime we shall pass on 
to the characteristic literary developments of this period, which 
correspond more or less closely to the historical outlines. 

The first thing that strikers the student of medizval Arabic 
literature Is the &ct that a very Large proportion of the leading 
writers KTe non-Arabs, or at best semi-Arabs, men whose fathers 

^ Jha Khjffcilrin^ Dc ^lanr'v trausLiliDU^ voL ir^ p. 441. 
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or mothers were of forcigii, and ^peciaU^ Persian^ race* They 
wrote In Arabic^ bccau^ down to ibout 1000 a.D- thai 
language was che sole medium of literary expression in the 
Muhammadan world, a monopoly which it retained in 
sdcnci£c compotsittons until the Mongol Invasion of the 
thirteenth century, I have already referred to the question 
whether such men as Bashshar b. Burd, Abii Nuwds^ Ibn. 
Qutayha, '^abarl, Ghazili, and hundreds of others should he 
included in a literary history of the Arabs, and have given 
reasons, which I need not repeat in this place, Ibr considering 
their admission to be not only desirable but fully justified on 
logical grounds** The absurdity of treating them as Persians— 
and chere is no alternative, if they are not to be reckoned as 
Arabs—appears to me self-evident^ 

“It is strange,^ says Ihn Khatddn,“that most of the learned 
among the Moslems who have excelled in the religious or 
intellectual sdcnces are non-Arabs with rare cxcep- 

dans I and even those savants who claimed Arabian descent 
spoke a foreign language, grew up in foreign lands, and 
studied under foreign masters, notwithstanding that the com¬ 
munity to which they belonged was Arabian and the author 
of Its religion an Arab.*!^ The historian proceeds to explain 
the cause of this singular drciunstaoce in an interesting 
passage which may be summarised as follows;—^ 

The first Moslems were entirely igUDrant of art and science^ all 
their attendon being devoted to the ordinances of the ICoraOp which 
they “carried In their breasts,'^ and to the praedee 
(sunnu) of the Prophet At that dme the Arabs kuuw 
nothing ol the way by which learning is taught^ of the 
cliicrt^rftiftJvuLd art of oomposing books, and of the means whereby 
knowlffiige U enregistered, Tbw<H however^ who 
Could repeat the Koran and relate the Traditjon^ of 
Muhammad were called Readers (^rrdj. This oral transmission 
oontinued until the reign of Haiun aJ^RaSfaidj when the need ol 


* See the Introdudion. 
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^ccuriiig ihA TrsLdJtbOiu corruption or of prcTcntiDg their 

total loss Caused them tn be set down in writings and in order to 
dlstingutsh the gcmiine Traditions from the spurious^ every iindd 
(chain of witnesses) was careftdiy scrutinised. Meanwhile the 
purity ot the Arabic tongue had gradually become Impaired j hence 
arose Uie science of grammar; and the rapid devolopnieiit of Law 
and Divinity brought it about that other sciences^ togjc and 
diaJecbCi were profcssioailly cultivated in the great cities of the 
Miitpminadan Empire. The mhahitantj of these citiea were chidly 
Persians^ freedmen and trad^meii^ who had been long aocustoniied 
to the arts of dvilisatioii. AcooidLDgJy the most emiacut of the 
early grarnTnarianSp Iraditiomsta, and scholastic theolDgians^ as 
well as of those teamed in the principles of Law and in the Lnlcrpre^ 
tation of the Konm, were Persians by race or education, and the 
saying of the Prophet was verified—tterc atiacki^d to 
Ihi irtds of ihc i*y^ am&ng&l tkt Fmians woutd haw 
Amidst all this intellectual aedvity the Arabs, who had recently 
emerged from a uomadte life, found the exercise of mititary sind 
administrative command too engrossing to give theta leisure for 
: literary avocations which liave always beeq disdained by a ruling 
' caste* They left &uch stndies to the Pcraiajos and the mixed race 
(ifi^muitaliadan)^ which sprang from intermarriage of ihe con- 
querors with the conquered. They did aot enlirely looh doivn 
upon the men of learning hut recogmsed their services—since after 
all it was Islam aud the sciences connected with that prohtad 
thereby** 


Even in ihc Umayyad period, as we have seetii the maxim 
that Knowledge h Power was stritingiy illustrated by the 
immense social LnHuence which Peisian divines exerted in ihe 
Muhammadan community*^ Nevcrthelosi, true Arabs of the 
old type regarded these Mimitt and their learning with 
undisguised contenipt. To the great majority of Arabs, who 
prided LhemscKxs on their noble lineage and were ton tent to 
know nothing beyond the glorious traditions of hcathetidom 
and the virtues practised by their sires, all literary culture 
^emed petty and degrading* Their overbearing attitude 

« Ihn KhaWiirt, Muqadsiifm (Pcyrooi, 1900), p. 54^ Slanc^ 

Prale^mena, vol lU, p. Jyh 
* ^ ^ddiihcr^ ifuAd^ntPKi. Sfnditn, Fatt h P- 114 ^^eq* 
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tow»d$ tic Mawdii, which is admirably depicted in tie firat 
part of Goldzihcr's Mukammeddithe/ie Stvdim, met with a 
vigorous tcspoiise> Non* A rate and Moslem pietists alike 
appealed to the highest authority—the iCoran 5 and since they 
rajuired a more dclinite and emphatic pronounccmciit than 
was fotthcoming from that source they put In the mouth of 
the Prophet sayings like these; “He that speaks Arabic is 
thereby an Arab”; •* whoever of the people of Persia accepts,' 
Islam is (as much an Arab as) one of Quraysb.^' This 
doctrine made no impression upon the Arabian aristocracy, but 
with the downfall of the Umayyads the political and social 
equality of the Mawdll became an accomplished feet. Not 
that the Arabs were at all disposed to abate tbejr pretensions. 
They bitterly resented the favour which the foreigners enjoyed 
and the influence which they exercised. The national in¬ 
dignation finds a voice in many poems of the early ‘Abbisid 
period, t— 

"See how the ass« which they used to ride 
They ha^'C unsaddled, and sleek mules bestride I 
No longer titcben-hcrbs they buy and sell,* 

But in the palace and the court they dwell ; 

Against 03 Arabs full oi rage and spleen, 

Haling the Prophet and the Moslem's din.* 

The sde of the non-Antbs in this literary quarrel was 
vehemently espoused by a party who called themselves the 
Shu'dbites {ai^Shi^ityja )^3 while thdr opponents gave them 

^ Rea4 tmiskdniii (bedl ol VegefatlCiJp nqt musMrdi va. my 

irndilTiiig iinplicft. Ttie iD^iie^a UUIe differeacn tn tbc stnst^ hat 

mashiimij bdng an Arainaic word, is pecnliax!? her*, 

* Eip 177^ L 5 flqq; Von Kremcr. Oiiiur^iKh, p, Jsl 

Tbtte lines are ainte^^ aa hai been remarked by S- tOiuda Bukhshi 
(Cofi/fjkMh'w fa ihe History ^ Itiamic CiviliiatioH, Calcntl^ igoj, p. 
against NabatHJii who falsely tUutaed Ui be Pesfuai^ 
a The name b derived from Knmni i Men, hove ^rmated 

you b/ a moU ond u femolo and ikdiW iJifa peopioa {ahii'ub“J 

am/ frih&t yi mi'jjftl kne» one ongiher^ VenSy Ike n^feii 
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the name of Levellers {dhhi because they contended 

for the equality of all Moslems without regard to disrinctions 
of race. 1 must refer the reader who seeks inform^ 

Hit , ■ I L- f ^ 

ation concerning the history of the movement to 
Goldiiher's masterly study^» where the controversial methods 
adopted by the Sha*dbites are set forth in ample detail He 
shows how the bolder spirits among them, not satished with 
claiming an tfus/ position, argued that the Arabs were abso¬ 
lutely inferior to the Persians and other pco-ptes. The question 
was hotly debated, and many eminent writers took part in the 
fray. On the Shu^dblte side Ab 4 ^Ubayda, Blnlnl, and 
Hamza of I^fahin deserve mention. J 4 hi^ and Ibn Durayd 
were the most notable defenders of their own Arabian 
nationality, but the * pro-Arabs* also included several men 
^ of Persian origin, such as Ibn Qutayha, Balidhurl, and 
ZamakhshaH. The Shu'dbitej directed iheif attacks princi¬ 
pally against the racLal pride of the Arabs^ who were fond of 
boasting that they were the noblest of alt mankind and spoke 
the purest and richest language in the world. Cortsequcniiy 
the Persian gencaiogisis and philologUts lost no opportunity oi 
bringing to light scandalous and discreditable circumstances 
connected with the history of the Arab tribes or of particular 
families^ Arabian poetry, especially the vituperarive pieces 
{maihiSlf)f furnished abundant matter of this sort, which was 
adduced by the Shu^dbittA as convincing evidence that the 
claims of the Arabs to superior nobility ‘were absurd^ At tlic 
same dtnc the national view as to the unique and incomparable 
excellence of the Arabic language received some rude criticism. 

So acute and irreconcilable were the racial dilFercnces 
between Arabs and Persians rhat one 13 astonished to sec how 
thoroughly the latter became Arabic^d in the course of a 

ytghtqf dK Ikijf IhAl d 4 nmt fiar Him." Ttius Uie designalicin 
* Shu^ibltfi' empliasljw tlw fae* that aecordiag; loMuh^uiuiiU's teaching 
the Arab Moslccna arc nU better Lhan thdr noo-Arab brethren. 

< Muhamm. Shtdi^n, Part I, p. 147 sqq. 


TIf£ SHU^f^BlTES a Si 

few gencraiions. As clicnss affiliated lo an Arab tribC), they 
assumed Arabic nsimes and sought to dkguke their foreign ex¬ 
traction by lair means or foul. Many provided 
**SS^'iS3 themselves with fictitious pedigrees, on the strength 
Poiuia. ^hidi they passed for Arabs. Such a pretence 
could have deceived nolwdy if it had not been supported by a 
complete aswmiiation in language^ manners, and even to some 
extent in character. On the neutral ground of Muhammadan 
science animosities were laid aside, and men nf both races 
laboured enthusiastically for the common cause. WTim « 
length, after a century of bloody strife and engrossing political 
agitation, the great majority of Moslems found themselves 
debarred from taking part in public afiaiis, it was only natural 
that thousands of ardent and ambitious souls should throw 
their pent-up energies into the purauit of wealth or learning. 
We arc not concerned here with the marvetlotis development 
of trade under the first ‘Abbi«d Caliphs, of which Von 
Kremer has given a foil and entertaining description in his 
Culitirgeickkhte da OfitnU, It may be recalled, however, that 
many commercial terms^ mrif^ names of fabrics (tnuslin, 
tabby, fee.}, occurring in English as well as in most European 
languages are of Arabic origin and vrere brought to Europe 
by merchants from Baghdid, Mosul, Ba^ and othef cities of 
Western Asia. This material ex^nsion was accompanied by 
an outburst of inteUectual activity such as the East 
never witnessed before. It seemed as if all 
world from the Caliph down to the humblest 
citiaen suddenly became students, or at least 
patrons, of literature. In quest of knowledge men travelled 
over three Continents and returned home, like bees laden with 
honey, to impart the precious stores which they had accumu¬ 
lated to crowds of eager disciples^ and to compile with 
incredible industry those works of encyclopedic range and 
erudition from which modern Science, in the widest sense of 
the word, has dejived far more than is generally supposed. 
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Xhe RcvotuHon which nude the forttuic of the *’Ab 1 >i$id 
Hqii5 C was a triumpk for Islam and the party of rdagious 
^ ^ rcforro+ While under the worldly Umayyads the 
studies of Law and Tradition mec with no public 
encouragement and were only kept alive by the 
pious aeal of oppressed theologians^ the new dynasty drew iu 
strength from the Muhammadan ideas which it professed to 
esablisiLt and skilfully adapted its policy to satisfying the ever- 
increasing claims of the Church. Accordingly the Moslem 
sciences which arose at this time proceeded in the first instance 
from the Koran and the KadJth. The ^cred books nfrered 
many diEctildes both to pHOTindal Arab and especially to 
Persians and other Moslems of foreign ea traction. For their 
right understanding a knowledge of Arabic grammar and 
philology was essentialj and this involved the study of the 
andent Pre-istamic poems which supplied the most anrhcntic 
models of Arabian speech in Its original purity. The study of 
these poems entailed researches into gen^ngy smd historyj 
which in the course of time became independent; branches of 
laming. Similarly the science of Tradition was systemati¬ 
cally developed in order to provide Moslems with pmcdcaJ 
rules for the conduct of life In every conceivahle particular, 
and various schools of Law sprang into exi^teticc^ 

Muhammadan writers usually distinguish the sciences which 
are connected with the Komn and those which the Arab 
learned from foreign peoples* In the former 
dass they include the Tiadidonai of Religious 
Sciences {al-^UIiint 

and the Linguistde Sciences {‘I/Zima ; in 

the Utter the Incdlectual or Philosophical Science {ai-^Ui^m 
ami 7 -j^liirf/yyn), which are sometimes called * The 
Sciences of the Foreigners' %*Ajam} or *Thc Ancient 

Sciences ^ (n/-* Ulkm ai~Qad!ma)^ 

The general scope of thb division may be Illustrated by the 
following table 
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t, Thb NitTivE SeiENCK. 

I, KofanJe Ejtcgesis ^UTafdry 

3. Knranift CfitictSID 

3, The Sdciice of Apcatolic Tradition {^Ilmt^^UHadUk], 

4, Jurisprudjencc 

5 , Scholastic Thtology 

^ Gfammaj 

7, Leikogii^pliy 

8, Rhetoric [Saydn}, 

9 , Literature {jltfafr), 

iL The FofeEiGs* Scitl^ecEa. 

1 . Philosophy {Faki^ay 

2. Geometiy {Handasay 

3. Astrmiofny (T/iwn H-Nujum). 

^ Mu^c {Mdsii^ 

5 * Medicine 

d. Magic and Alchemy {alSihr 

The religious phenomena of the Period will be discussed in 
a sepamte chapter^ and here I can ocit^ allude cui^orily to their 
general character. Wc have seen that during the 
•AJb)SSdmUd whole Umajyad epoch, except Ui the brief reign of 
^Umar b. *Abd sd-‘Azfzi, the professors of religion 

tfP^LP CTT j pi l I ■ 1 _ 1 _ _1 !L. 

were out of sympathy with the court, and that 
many of them withdrtw from all participation in public aflaJre. 
It was otherwise when the ‘Abbisids established themsclTcs in 
power. Theology now dwelt in the shadow of the throne 
and directed the policy of the Government. Honoun were 
showered on eminent jurists and divines, wlio frequently held 
official pmts of high importance and stood in the most confi¬ 
dential and iniicnate relations to the Caliph i a classical example 
Is the fHcndship of the Cadi Abu Yusuf and Hardn al-Rashid. 
The century after the Revolutioo gave birth to the four great 
schools of Muharainadan Law, which are still called by the 

■ The lenn Falmfa preperij inciBdes laigie, Uclapbyales, MatlicmiilEn 
ytcjidncp and the Nalttnal Sdcoce^. 

* Hfirtt wc mi£hl the witrus btranchta ci MlthcniJlic^ 9Pch 
ArithmebCr Algebr^^ Medumtes^ 
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iiaia« or thrir fbunders^Milik b. Anas, Abd 
and Ahmad b, ^anbal. At vhis time the scientific and inteUec- 
tual movenienc had ftca play. The earlier Caliphs usually en» 
couraged speculation so long as it threatened no danger to the 
existing rigimt. Under Ma’mtin and bis successors the 
Mu^tazilite Rationalism became the Slate religion, and 
seemed to have entered upon an era of enlightenment. Thus 
the first *Abbi$id period (750-847 a.©.) with its new learning 
and liberal theology may well be compared to the European 
Renaissance j hut in the words of a celebrated Persian poet_ 

fCftifatl bas fiikir dmad ‘umr ^ayboih buiakhL' 

"Life is a very splendid robe; Its fault Js brevity.'* 

The Caliph Mutawakfcil (847-861 A.D.) signalised his 
accession by declaring the Mu^tMsIitc doctrines to be heretical 
and by returning to the traditional faith; Stern 
measures were taken against dissenters. Hence¬ 
forth there was little room in Islam for indepen¬ 
dent thought. The populace regarded philosophy and natural 
science as a ^cics of infidelity. Authois of worts on these 
subjects ran a serious risk unless they disguised their true 
opinions and brought the results of their investigations into 
apparent conformity with the text of the Koran. About the 
middle of the tenth century the rcacdonary spirit assumed a 
dogmatic shape in the system of Abu ’l-^asan al-Ash'ari, the 
fether of Muhammadan Scholasricisni, whJcb b essentially 
opposed to intellectual freedom and has maintained its petri^- 
ing influence almost unimpaiied down to the present rif T r 

1 could wish that thb chapter were more worthy of the 
title which I have chosen for it, but the foregoing pages will 
have served their purpose if they have enabled my naders to 
form some idea of the politics of the Period and of the broad 
features marking the course of its literary and religious history. 

* 'Abda l-RujiikSn JamJ (f 


CHAPTER VII 


POBTHT, LtTBIlATiniB, AfJU KIRHCE IH TH8 *ABdAs 1D PBaiOO 

Pu-iiLAMic poetry was the natural expression of noniad life. 
We might therefore have caEpccced ttat the new cemditions 
and ideas introduced Islam would rapidif work a 
c^^^^spand^^g fevolnrioa in the poexkal literature 
ppiMcu following century. Such, however, was 

for from being the case. The Umaypd poets clung tena- 
cloudy to the grfitt models of the Heroic Age and even took 
credit for their skilful imitation of the antitjuc txics. The 
early Muhammadan critics, who were pbiblogisis by profession, 
held fast to the principle that Poetry m Pre-isJamic times had 
reached a perfection which no inodern hard could hope to 
emulate^ and which only the lost ideals of chivalry could 
inspire.* To have been bom after Islam was in itself a proof 
of poetical inferiority,® Linguistic considerations, of course, 
enccrcd largely into this prejudice. The old poems were 
studied as repositories of the pure classical tongue and were 
CSC [mated mainly from a grammarianstandpoint* 

These ideas gained wide acceptance in literary circles 
and gradually biassed the popular taste to such an extent 
that learned pedants could boast, like Khalil b. Ahmad, 

* 1 am de^ly indebted La the lollawing po^es to Goltkiher^i cwy 
entitled A ttmd iireui im Urf^i€iU drr A mhiichjin ta his 

A hfkaruL Arab, PHiMfgiCi Part Ij p|L 

" Uve remaric tnade b| Ali^ 'Amr bi alwnt the poet Akb^ 

24a sapTitl 
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the Inventor of Arabic prosc^dy, that it lay m tkdr 
power to cs^kc or mar the reputation of a rising poet 
as they deemed fit. Origiiiality being condemned in 
advance, those who desired the approval of this self-cojisd- 
nited Academy were obliged to waste cbeir time and talents 
upon elaborate reproducrion of the ancieni masterpieces^ and 
to entertain courtiers and CLti^em with borrowed pictures of 
Bedouin life in which neither they nor their audience took the 
slightest interest. Some^ it is true, recognised the absurdity of 
the thing. Abii Nuw^ (t cirta 8t0 often 
ridicules the custom, to which reference has 
been made elsewhere, of apostrophising the 
deserted encampment {nfMI or ^/^/) in the opening lines 
of an ode, and pours contempt on the l^hlonabk glorifica¬ 
tion of antiquity. In the passage translated below he gives 
a description of the desert and its people which recalls some 
of Dr. Johnson's sallies at the expense of Scotland and 
Scotsmen :— 

“Let scuLb-wind moisten with nun the desolate scene 
And Time efface what once was so fresh and green I 
Make the caiocUridcr free of a desert space 
Where high-bred camels trot with unwearied pace ; 

Where ouJy mimosas and thistles flourish^ and wberci, 

For hunting, wolves and hyeoHS arc nowise rare I 
Amongst the Bedouins seek not enjoyment out i 
What do they eetjoyj They Live lu hunger drought. 

Let them drink their bowls of milk and leive them atone, 

To whom lift's finer pleasiircs art all unknowm" * 

Ibn Qutayba, who died towards the end of the ninth 
century A-D., was the first critic of importance to declare that 
ancients and moderns should be judged on their merits without 
regard to their age. tfe writes as follows in the Introduction 

■ Ditfidif d4i Abu NiFmi5, Dk Wiinliedtt, edL hy Ahlwaj^Ut. No^ 
tt. i-^ 
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to his *Book of Poetiy and Poets* [KitAiu ’i-Shi*r tfff-V- 

z — ^ 

''In cititig eattracts frosn the wx^rka ol the poets I have bMa 
guided by my own choice and have rcfttied to admire anything 
merely because others thought it admirableu, 1 have 
not regM^ed my ancient with ventratioii on account 
of his antiquity nor any modem with contempt on^ 
account of hia being moderiip but I have taken an impartial view 
of both Sides, giving cvitry one hia due and amply acknowledging 
hLs tneriL Some ot onr scholars^ as 1 am aware, pronounce a feeble 
poem to be good, because Its author was an andeni, and include 
it among their chosen pieces, while they call a sterling poem bad 
though its only fault is that it wai composed in thdr own time or 
that they have seen its author. God* however^ did not restrict 
learning and poetry and rhetoric to n particular age nor appropriate 
th»!cri to X, particular class, but has always dtstnbiit'ed them in 
common amongst His servants, and has caus ed everything old to bfl| 
new in its own day and every classic work to be an upstart on its 
first appearance;” ^ 

The inevitable reaction in fevour of the new paetry and of 
contemporary literature in general was hastened by various 
circumstances which combined to overthrow the 
prevalent theory that Aiabtan heathendom and 
the characteristic pagan virtues—honour^ courage, 
liberality, were alone capable of producing pexticai 

genius. Among the chief currents of thought tending in 
this direction, which are luddly set forth in Goidziher*s 
essay, pp, {^8 Etqq.j we tnay note {<^) the predstic and theo^ 
logical spirit fostered by the *AhbAsid Government, and (J) the 
influence of foreign, pre-eminently Persian, culture. As to 
the former, it is manifest chat devout Mmltim would not be 
at all disposed to admit the exclusive pretensions made on 
behalf of the JdMIlyya or to agree with those who exalted 
chivalry above religion (if/ji)* Were not the 

language and style of the Koran incomparably excellent? 
Surely the Holy Book was a more proper subject fat study 
* Ed, by I>e Goeje, p. Sr S-tS- 
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than h^thtn vepses* But if Moslems began to call Prc- 
islamic ideals in question^ k was especialljr the Persian 
ascendancy resulting from the triumph of the ^Abb^id 
House [bat shook the old arrogant belief of the Arabs in 
the intellectual supremacy of their race. So iir from glory¬ 
ing in the traditions of paganbm, many people thought it 
grossly insulting to mention an *Abbisid Caliph in the snie 
breath with heroes of the past like Hdtim of T^yyV and 
Harim b. Sinin« The philosopher al-Kmdj (f about 
S50 A.1J.) rebuked a poet for venturing on such odious 
comparisons. ^Who are these Arabian vagabonds*' (loW/Jfe 
he asked, ** and what worth have they f ** ^ 

While Ibn Qutayba was content lo urge that the modem 
poets should get a fair hearing, and should be judged not 
chronologically or philologically, but 

OdimtDfivw ff i .. 

efthA some of the greatest hterary cntics who 

Taodem iciiDia. ^ ^ . i , 

came after him do not conceal their opinion 
that the new poetry is superior to the oM. Tha^iiibl 
(\ 1038 A-dJ asserts that in ttndernos and elegance the 
Pie-islamic bards are surpassed bj- their successors, and that 
both alike have been eclipsed by his cnatemporarics. Ibn 
Rashlq (f artit lOjO A.D.), whose on the An of 

Poetry is described by Ibn IChalddn as an epoch-making 
work, thought that the superiority of the moderns would 
be acknowledged if they discarded the obsolete conventions 
of the Ode. European readers cannot but sympathise with 
him when he bids the poets draw inspiration from nature and 
truth instead of relating imaginary journeys on a n.rr,^l which 
they never owned, through deserts which they never saw, to a 
patron residing in the same city as themselves. ~ This 
to us a very reasonable and necessary protest, hut it must be 
remembered that the Bedouin yatida was not easily i^d ap n hl^ 
to die conditions of urban life, and needed complete remould¬ 
ing rather than modification in deiaiLa 

t Cf. the itocy teld DC Abu by Ibrt KhaTlikjq |De Slaue * 

traoilatku, Wl. i. P- ISfi ■eqj. * See Kckkke, StilrJgr, p. 4. 
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the fifth ctnluryj” says Golddher—from about 
1000 A.D. —**t±ic dogma of the unattainable perfectiofi of 
the heathen p«B maj be regarded as utterly 
demolished,” Henceforth popukr taste ran 
strongly in the other direction, as is shown hy 
the iuunense preponderance of modem pieces in the aniho- 
logies^—a favourite and characteristic branch of Arabic 
literature—which were compiled during the ^AbbAsid period 
and afterwards, and hy frequent complaijits of the neglect 
into which the ancient poetry had frlJcn. But although^ for 
Moslems generally, Imru'u n^Qays and hk fellows came to 
be more or less what Chaucer a to the average Englishman, 
the views first enunciated by Ibn Qiitayba met with bitter 
opposition from the learned class, many of whom clung 
obstinately to the old philological principles of oiticistn, 
and even declined to rcccsgnise the writings of Mucanabbf 
and Abu al-Ma^rri as poetry, on the ground that 

chose authors did not observe the cl^caJ 'types* 

The result of such pedantry may be seen at the present day 
In thousands of qa^idat^ abounding in ajc hfl i sm^ and allusions 
to forgotten far-off things of merely antiquarian interest, 
but poising no more claim to consideration here chan the 
Greek and Latin verses of British scholars in a literary history 
of the Victoriaii Age- 

Passing now to the charaetcristies of the new poetry which 
followed the accesdon ot the *AbhJsids, we have to bear in 
mind that from first to last (with very few except 
cions) it flourished under the patronage of the 
court* There was no organised book trade, no 
wealthy publishers, so chat poets were usually dependent for 
their livdihood on the capricious bounty 01 the Caliphs and 
his fevourites whom they bebuded- Huge sums were paid 

^ rbn Khaliltiii, tBcytoirt, p- 573r I- ai *«l-: 

fivrFbi of tlsn K-r Inmlaied. De SlanCi, viol fii, p. 
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for II successful pajiegynC| and the bcird^ Fied with each 
atlicr \n flattery of the most extravagant deKnpdan^ Even 
in writers of real genius this prostitution of thdr art gave rise 
to a grat deal of the febe glitter and empty bombast which 
are o^n erroneously attributed to Oriental poetry as a wbolc.^ 
These qualiticSj however, are absolutely foreign to Arabian 
poetry of the best period. The old Beefouins who praised a 
man only for that which was tn him, and drew their inuges 
directly from nature, stand at the opposite pole to Tha'ilibfs 
contemporaries- Under the Unmyyads^ as we have seen, little 
change took place. It is not until after the enthronciiient oi 
the ^Abbisids, when Persians filled the chief offices at court, 
and when a goodly number of pMts and eminent men of 
learning had Persian blood in their veins, that an unmis^ 
takably new note makes itself heard. One might be 

tempted to surmise that the high-flown, bombasric, and 
ornate style of which Mutanabbi is the most jUustrious 
exponent, and which is so marked a teature In later 
Muhammadan poetry, was Erst introduced by the Persians and 
Persp-Arabs who gathered round the Caliph in Baghdad and 
celebrated the triumph of their own race m the person of a 
nobte Barmecide; but this would scarcely be cruc« The 
style in question, is not specially Persian j the earliest Arabic- 
wrtdng poets of Ir&nian descent, like Bashshir b. Burd and 
_ Abu Nuwis, ajrc (so for as I can see) without a trace of it* 
, What the Persians brought into Arabian poetry was not a 
, grandiose style, but a lively and gracefol foncy, degree of 
diction, depth and tenderness of feeling, and a rich store 
of ideas.. 

The process of transformarion was aided by other causes 
besides the infiux of Persian and Hdknistic culture : for 
example, by the growing importance of Islam in public life 
and the diflfusion of a strong religious spirit among the com- 
muniry at large-^ spirit which attained its most perfect 

■ S«3 FMtessoc Brnwue'* Liiirarj Hisiofy of P£mar voL a, p. 14 
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expression in the reflective a.iid didactic poetry of Abu 
n-*AtAhiy 5 ^ Every change of many-coloured Jtfe depicted 
in the brilHant pages of these modem poets^ where the reader 
may find, according to hk mood, the maddest gaiety and the 
shamefiillest fnvolity j strains of lofty meditation mingled 
with a world-weary pessimis^m ; delicate sentiment, unforced 
pathos, and glowing rhetoric ; but seldom the manly self- 
reliance, the wild. Invigorating freedom and inimitable 
freshness of Bedouin song. 

It is of course impossible to do justice even to the principal 
^Abbisid poets within the limi^ of this chapter, but the fol¬ 
lowing five may be taken as lairly representative: 
b. ly^ Abd Nuwsk, Abu '1-^Atihiya, 

A per^ MutanabbI, and Abu al-Ma^arrt, The 

first three were in dose touch with the court of Baghdad, 
while MutanabbE and Abu flourished under the 

I^amddnid dynasty which ruled in Aleppo. 

Mufi* bu iyds only deserves notice here as the earliest poet 
of the Hew SehooL His lather was a native of Palestine, but 
he himself was born and educated at Xufai He 
Mv^hAji^r career under Ebe Umayyads, and was 

devoted to the &Jiph Walld b. Yazld, who found in him a 
fellow after hts own heart, ^accomplished, dissolute, an agree*, 
able companion and excellent wit, reckless in his effrontery 
and suspected in his religion/* ^ When the ‘Abhfeids came 
into power Mu^l‘ attached himselt to the Caliph Mansur* 
Many stories are told of the debauched Life which he led 
in the company of or rree-thinkers, a class of men 

whose opmtoni we shall sketch in another chapter. His 
songs of love and wine are distinguished by their lightness 
and elegance. The best known is that in which he laments 
his separatioji from the daughter of a Dihqdn (Persian landed 
' Aih4m^ jdi, L 3 . 
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proprieior), and invoks ibe two palm-tres of ^itlurjn, * 
town situated on the borders of the JibJl prcwince between 
Himadhin and Baghd&d. From this poem arose the 
proverb, «Faster frien* than the two palm-trees of 
ljulwin,"* 

- THE YEOMAN'S mUGHTER. 

*^0 bofO palmsp of 

Help «ie weep Timei's faUter dole I 
Know that Time for ever parteth 
Liie from every livliig soul 

Had yo tofcd parting's angnUsh,, 

Vc wDOld weep as forlorti. 

Help me I Soon niuit ye asunder 
By the same hard fate be torn. 

Many are the friends and loved ones 
Whom [ lost in of yore. 

Fare th<c O jeaemn^a daughter I— 

Never grief like this I bore. 

Her, alas, mine eyca behold not, ^ 

And an me she looks no more I" J 

By Europeans who know him only through the Thou^end 
and lights Abii Nuwis is remeEnbered 33 the boon-copi- 
panion and court jester of ^the good Haroun 
Alraschid,” and as the hero of countless droJI 
adventures and facenous anecdotes — an Oriental 
Howicglass or Joe Miller. It is often forgotten that he was 
a great poet who^ in the opinion of chose mosi competent bo 
judge, takes rank above all his contemporaries and successors, 
including even Mutanabbl, and U not surpassed in poeiicftl 
genius by any ancient hard. 

> Flrytag, drafrujfl Fmitrbia, toLI, p. 4 * where the reader will 
End the Arable text of the verges ttariAlaied here. Ritchert has given 
German rendering of the same versei In his Hamdsa^ voh i, p. 311, 
foUcr teal of the poem occun in Aghdni, bi, 107 aeq. 
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yjasan b* Hini* gatncd ihe ritle of Abd Nuwis 

(Fadier of the lock of h^lr) from two locks which hiing 
down on his shoulders He was bom of humble parents, 
about the EDjddle of the eighth century^ to Ah wist, the 
capital of Khdzisdn*"' That he was not a pure Amb the 
name of his mother^ Jallabin^ clearly indicatwhile the fol¬ 
lowing verse affords Euffident proof that he was not ashamed 
of his Per^an blood :— 

“ Who axe Tamiin and QayS and aO their kio ? 

The Arabs to God's sight are nobody." * 

He received hts education at Basm, of which city he calls 
himself a native," and at where he studied poetry and 

philology under the learned Khabf al*Ahmar. After passing 
a * Wanderjahr' among the Arabs of ihe d^rt, as was the 
custom of scholars at that time, he made his way to Baghdid 
and soon eclipsed every competitor at the court of Hinin ihe 
Orthodox. A man of the most abandoned character, which 
he took no pains to conceal, Abd Nuwis, by his flagrant 
immoralLty, drunkenness, and blasphemy, ejcdted the Caliph^s 
anger to such a pitch that he often threatened the culpric with 
death, and actu^ly imprisoned him on several occasions i but 
these fits of severity were brief. The poet survived both 
Hir^ and h[s son, Amin, who succeeded him in the 
Caliphate. Age brought repentance—** the Devil was sick, 
the Devil a monk would be."* He addressed the following 
lines horn prison to Fadl b# al-Rabl*, whom Hlrdn appointed 
Grand Vizier after the hll oi the Barmecides — 

** Fa^r who bast taught and trained me up to goodness 
(And goodness is hut babit|p thee I praise, 

Now hA\h vice £ed and virtue me revisitSj 
And 1 have turned to chaste and pious ways. 


* Divrdn^ ed. by Ahlwardt, Wdnliakri Na ^ v. 4, 
■ Ibn Qutayba, £*. wa-^i^u'ard^ p. 503^ I. ly. 
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To mcp thoc would'st thiok saintfy 
{jLasaqp or ^ met ihj 

^ do 1 deck bnmillty with leanDess^ 

While yenoW;p lDcm4t-lilLe^ my cheek o'erlajs. 

Beads od my arm; and On my breast the Scripture^ 
Where hun^ a chain of gold in other days.*' " 


The Dfw^ oF Abu Nuwis contajiu poems in many dif¬ 
ferent styles—janGgyiic (imJ/A), satire (Ai}'J)j songs or 
the chase {fardiyydt)^ elegies (imrdiM), axid religious poems 
[ziihJijydi) i but tove imd wine were the two motives by 
which his genius was most brilliaotly inspired. His wuie^ 
songs {khdmnjy^t) are generally acknowledged to be incom¬ 
parable^ Here is one of the shortest :— 

r 

** Thou sooldo' of the grape and me, 

I ne'er shall wlo thy smile f 
Because Ihee 1 ncbeh 

'Tis churlish to revile. 

Ah^ breathe no more the name of wine 
Until thou Cease to hlamc^ 

For fear that thy foul tongue shotikl smirch 
Its fair and lovdy name 1 

Comcp poor it out, ye geuUe bciy% 

A vintage ten yean old. 

That seems as Umgh 'twene in the cup 
A lake of liquid gohL 

And when the water imagic& there^ 

To fancy's eye are set 
Pearls over shining pearls close ^mng 
As ID a capcanct''^ 


’ For the famous asoetii!^ ^fosan oC Bafni, see pp. Q^Uhda waa 

a leained divine, aim of Ba^ and oanfemporary wilh |la±aiL He djed 
in yjs JM>- 

* These verses arc quoted by Ibo Qutayho, p, ^ ^cq. " Tiae 

Eeriptore' il <d course the Kdnq. 

* Du WdMiiedif, &L by Ahlwardl, No. 47. 
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Another pocpfi begins— 

" Ho I 3 cupp wA fill it upp and teU me il is wineii 
For I wfli never drink in shade if I can drLDt in shme 1 
Cur^ and poor ia ewery bent that aober I must go, 

Brtt licli ftffl 1 whene'er well dnmk I singger to and Ira 
Speakp for shame, the loved one's namcp let vain disguise 
alone: 

No good there is m pleasures o'er which a vdl is thrown^' ■ 

Abu Nuv™ practised what he preached^ and hypocrisy at 
any rate cannot be laid to his chargCi The moral and 
religious sentiments which appear in some of his poem are 
not mere cant, but should rather be regarded as the utterance 
of sincere though transtent emotion. Usually he fdc and 
avowed that pleasure was the supreme business of his life^ 
and lhai religious scruples could not be permitted to stand 
in the way* He even mgts othcis not to shrink from any 
excess, inasmuch as the Divine mercy is greater than all the 
sins of which a man ts capable t— 

!L“ Accumulate as many sias thou canst; 

The Lord is leady to relax His ire. 

When the day oomca, fo^giveacs ^5 thorn wilt find 
Before a mifihly King and gmeious Sire, 

And gnaw thy fingers, all that joy regretting 
Which thou ^ 4 ft leave thro* terror of Hell'hrcl "* 

We must now hid fefewcU to Abu Nuwds and the 
HcendoiiS pMts {ai-sht^ari 4 f/-iiTu;ydn) who reficct so admir¬ 
ably the ideas and ijianocrs prevailing in court dtcles and 
in the upper classy of society which were chiefly influenced 
by the court. The scens of luxurious dissipucion and reflned 
debauchery which they describe show us, indeed, chat Persian 
culture was not an unalloyed blessing to the Arabs any more 

^ /ftiit,, Nol 29, w. t-j_ 

* Ibn c<L by WUstenltld, Noi 160, p. loo j Da Stane's 

trinfllalion, voL i, p. 39^ 
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dun wert the of Greece to the Romans \ but this is only 
the darker side of the picture. The ^qrks of a contempcH 
rary poer furnSsh evidence of the indignation which the 
libertinism fashionable in high places called forth among 
the itiaw of Maslcms who had not lost Imth in morality and 
religion^ 

Abu ^-*Atihiya, unlike his great rivalj came of Arab stock. 
He was bred in ICufa, and gained his livelihood as a yDung 
Dian by selling earthenware. His poetical talent, 
however, promised so well that he set out lo 
present himself before the Caliph Mahdl, who 
richly rewarded biro | and Hirun al-Rashid afterwards be¬ 
stowed on him a yearly pension of 50^000 dirhems (about 

2,000), in addidon to numerous eatncKindinary gifts. At 
Baghdad he fell in love with ^Utba, a sbve-girl belonging to 
but she did not return his passion or take any notice of 
the poems in which he celebrated her charms and bewailed the 
sufFerings that she made him endure. Despair of winning her 
aifecdon caused him, it is said, to assume the woollen garb of 
Muhammadan ascetics,^ and henceforth, inst^d of writing vain 
smd amatorious verses, he devoted his powers exclusively to 
those joylcs medttadons on morcdicy which have struck a deep 
chord in the hearts of his countrymen* Like Abu 
al-Ma^ani and others who neglected the positive precepts of 
Islam in fevour of a moral philosophy based on experience and 
reficcdon, Abu *U*Atihiya was accused of being a freethinker 
(ij/rdifl).* It was alleged that in hk poems he often spoke of 

* Cf. DMrt (ed- of Beyrotit iB86^p p. 279, L 91 where be TtppsAch^ 000 
oJ hii fqruicr fncBila who dia^rtcd him because, In hU own words, ** I 
adopted the garb of a dervfsb " (fiirfia fi ayyi Others aUribute 

hii conTer^un to dii£U»t with the uumorahty and profauity o| the coart- 
pod^ amongst whom he fired* 

' Possibly he aUudea to these aiperalons In the verse 153, l jqJ: 

, ■ Mem have fcewmr iffmpkd^ and ^ ifuy See ^ u sound in 

hi$ call Jbjin a Mtrelie "" 
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death but never of the Rsuirection and the Judgment— 
a caJuDiny which is tefiiied by uiatiy passages in his DlwAn* 
According 10 the litemry historian aJ^dll (t 94.6 a<d.)> Abu 
*I-‘Atihiya believed in One God who torined the universe out of 
two opposite dements which He created from nothing j and 
held, further, that everything would be reduced to these same 
dements before the final destruction of all phenomena^ Know¬ 
ledge, he thought, was acquired naturally (fV^ without Divine 
Revelation) by means of reBection, deduction, and research.* 
He believed in the threatened retribution and in the 

command to abstain from commerce with the world {tahrimu 
He professed the opinions 01 the Butrites,^ a 
subdivi^on of the Zaydites^ as that sect of the Shi*a was named 
which followed Zayd b. All b. fjusayn b. ‘AH b. Abl Tilth. 
He spoke evil or none, and did not approve of revolt against the^ 
Government. He bdd the doctrine of predestination {jahr)A 

Abu V’Aiihiya may have secretly cherished the Maniebzan 
views ascribed to him in this passage, but his poems contain 
lifile or nothing that couJd o^end the most orthodox hJoslem. 
The following verse, in which Goldzihcr finds an allusion to 
Buddha,s is capable of a diSierent interpretation. It rather 

' Abo 1 .*AlihIya dedawa that knowledge Is derived from thrte uiiroea, 
logical reasoning iqifds), examinatioa (iydr), aad oral tradition {mmd'k 

&CC bis Divdnf pv 1- i ^ 

■ C/ Mdnt,sane L^rc und sotsf Schtiflatf by G- p. 1.3 iqKi- 

Abn VAtahiy^i did not tiie tHa ejctrcmo view {Dh&dn^ p, L 3 leq.k 

* S« Shahrs^t^!, Ha3u:brTi(dicr*a tranilalioii, Ip p. 181 iqil- It 
appears highly impTobahle lint Ah^ ^l-^Atahiya was a Shi'ileii CJ* the 
in:fics iDmdit, p. iQ|, L n K where, €ji the propheb and Lhe 

holy men of ancicEU filini, be siyi 

Jint am>ng fhutit Abw (kt 
A j«J * 0 •Umarf t« th£ SMWdrf of 

And F€£h»t tke father ^ nft^ ^UihmAn, 

Far Ww merii tf them bom it rait&i and aUtraiod.'* 

t AgHdm\ tU^ 138,1, 6 

> InmsdfhiMU 0/ ike Ninik 0/Ontnialistt, nL iJ. p, t 
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ro me to exalt the man of ascetic l\fc, without pardculir 
reference Co any individual, above all others t — 

"If thou woald'st see the noblest of numkindi 
Behold a monarcli in si begg^S g^rb.”‘ * 

But while the poet avoids poeirive heresy^ it is none the less 
true that much of his Dlwin is not strictly rehgious in the 
Mul^ammadaii sense and may Burly be calied * philosophicalp’ 
This enough to convlci him of infidelity and athebm In 
the eyes of devout theologians who looted stance on impral 
teaching, however pure, that was noi cast En the dogmanc 
mouldy The pretended cause of his imprisonment by Hariln 
al-Hashid—namelVi that he refused to nmke any more love- 
songs—probably, as Golddhcr hassug^ied, a popular version 
of the fact that he persisted In writing rdigious poems which 
were supposed to Lave a dangerous bias in the direction of 
free-thought. 

His poeiry breathes a spirit of pnotound melancholy and hope* 
Ic^ pessimism. Death and what comes lafter death, the fmifty 
and misery of man, the vanity of worldly pleasures and the duty 
of renouncing them^—these are the subjects on which he 
dwelb with monotonous reiteration, exhorting his readers to live 
the ascetic life and fear God and lay up a store of good 
works against the Day of Reckohing^ The simpltclty, ease, 
and naturalness of his style are justly admired, Religiotis 

p. 1 J 4 , L lo. C/. the vene fp. 199^ pebuMm^te line):_ 

r. *' When I gaintd ce^nientTnent, J did HvC CiiUt ( 

Tq a king^ r^^irding mh^ as 

The ascetic ** Otcb tlac fife oI a king!'' J. 5). ConEented men 

are Ure ndblcst of all (p. 14S, U a)- 5 o the great Persian myadc, Jaliiu 
'1-Dln Humi, layi in reference to Iht j;ierfeci ^oli Shams-i Tabriz, 

Kol viiit V. 3 in my e 4 illon^: 5 fard^i kkudJ skdh bstvad Bird 4 ai^f **Uic 
mm qf &Dd 15 a iriqg 'nealh demsb-clcakand emlnem spirileaU^ls 
are fienyeatly described as “ fcui^ of the path." I do nat dcby^ 

however, timi this metapher may have been origitoUy auggnEcd by the 
■tmycf Buddba. 
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poeciy^ as he himself confesses, was not read at court or 
schokn who demanded rare and obscure expresions^ but only 
by pious folk, tcaditionbts and divines, and especially by the 
vulgar, ** who like best what they can understand.'* * 
Abu ’l**Atahiya wrote for ‘the man in the street' Discarding 
conventional themes tricked out with threadbare artihccs, he 
appealed to common Teetings and matters of universal «t- 
perience. He showed for the first and perhaps for the last 
time in the history of classical Arabic literature that it was 
possible to use perfectly pUin and ordinary language without 
ceasing to be a poet; 

Although, as has been said, the bulk of Abu ’U^AtShiya's 
poetry b philosophical in character, there remains much 
specifically Islamic doctrine, in particular as regards the 
Rdurrecdon and the Future Life. Thb combination may 
be illustrated by the following ode, which b considered one 
of the best that have been writttn on the subject of religion, 
or, more accurately, of ssceddsm {zuJui) :— 

“Get sons for dcatb> build bouses for decay I 
All, all, ye wend aomhilatinD's way. 

For whom build tw, who must ourselves relurn 
Into OUT native element of clay! 

O Death, nor violence nor flattery thou 

Dost use:, but when tbon corn's!, escape none may, 

Uethinlcs, thou art ready to surprise mine age. 

As age surprised and made aty yernlh his prey. 

What alls toe. World, that every place perioroe 
I lodge thee in, it gUleth me to stay } 

And, O Time, how do 1 behold thee run 
To spoil me I Thine own gift thou tab's! away I 
O Time t inconstant, mutable art thoo. 

And o'er the realm oi ruin is thy sway, 'v 


■ DnxiM, p. as, L 3 sqit Aba 'l-'Atihiya tee* citdil to himself for 
inlndnciiie ‘the Uaguage of the inafka-ptace' into hi* poefay (iWd. 
p, ta^Lsseq.). 
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Wlut aOs me lhaX m glad resQll it bringia 
Whene'er^ O World, to mUk tiiee I w&j? 

And when 1 court the^, why dost thoa raise up 
On all stdes only trouble and dismay? 

Men seek the* every wise, but thoo art tike 
A dream i the shadow of a dood ^ the day 
Which bath but now departed, neverfnore 
To dawn again; a glilteiing Vapour j^y. 

This people thou hast paid tn full: their feet 
Are on the atimip—let them not delay 1 
But those that do good works and labour well 
Hereafter shall receive the promised pay^^ 

As If DO pnoh^meot I bad to fear, 

A 1-o^d of sin upon my ucct 1 Lay; 

And white the world [ love^ from TniLh, alas. 

Still my besotted senses go astray* 

I shall be asked of all my business here: 

What can i plead then I Wbat can 1 gaictsay J 
What arguntent allege^ when I am called 
To render an account on KecJmihitig-Day ? 

Dooms twain in that dread hour sh^l be revealed, 
lA^en I the scrcli ol these mine acts survey: 

Either to dwell in everlasting bliss^ 

Or suSer tormeats of the danmed for aye I ** * 

1 will now add a few vciscs culled from the Dlwin which 
bring the poet’s pessimistic view of life into clearer outiinet 
and also some examples of those moral precepts and sententious 
cridcisms which crowd his pages and have contributed m no 
Small degree to his popularity. 

C“Tbt world is like a viper soft to touch that veaom spits,*’* 

** Men sit like revellers o’er their icups and drink, 

From the world's hand< the cirding wine of death, " ^ 

“Call DO man living blest for aught you see 
Bui that for which you blessed call the dead.*^* ] 


« Dnvdrt (Bcyroiit, i8^), p. aj, L i J et 
* Ibid^ p- SI, L a. » Ibvi^ p, L j. 

« mtL, p. ^ L i& 
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false friends. 

«Tis not tie Age that moves my scoiu, 

Bnt those who in the Age are bcro. 

1 cannot eonnt the friendt thai broke 
Thdr faith, thtf honied words they spoke j 
In whom na aid 1 founds and made 
The Devil welcome to their aid. 

May 1—50 best we ahall agree— 

Ne'er look on them nor they on mo r* 


**lf men should see a prophet begging, they would turn and 

scoot him. 

Thy friend is ever thine as long as thoa canst do without him; 
But he will spew thee forth, if In thy need thoa eome about 
him,"* 


the wicked world. 

*" Tls only on the culprit sin recoils^ 

The ignorant fooi against hinisdf is armed* 

Humanity are sank in wlckedoesaj 

The best is he that Icaveih as unharmed.'** 

‘♦Twas my despair of Man that gave me hope 
God's grace would find me soon, f Jmow not how." * 


LIFE AND DEATH. 

** Man^s life is his fair name, and not his length of years ; 
Man's death is his ill-fBUi*j and not the day that nears. 
Thcn life to thy fair name by deeds of go^ess give: 
So in this world two lives, Q mortal thou shaJt 

MAXIMS AND RULES OF LIFE. 

" Mere falsehood by its ts recognised. 

But Truth by paroles and admouitionsi*^* 


• Diwdnt p. 3 * 0 ^ L II ft nagf- • p. a^Si I >4 ^ 

» Ihid^ p 307 , L lo te< 3 ;. * Pr L II. 

■ ibiiLf p 2 ^ pcoyjLUEiate lino ft p 115^ I 4 
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I keep the bond af love iovlolatc 
Tow^irds aJl hanuuikLadt for 1 betray 
Myselfp if 1 am false to aay maiu ^ ~ 

“ Far from the safe path^ hop'at thou to be saved 7 
Ships make ao speedy voyage an dry land.''" 


Strip off the world froin thee and n^ked livoj 
For naked thou didst faU into the worJiL^* 

gaards hjs own ^nd grasps bis odgliboiiTS' pelf, 
And he is angered when they him prevent ; 

Bol he that makes the earth bis conch will sleep 
n No worsen if licking silk he have coolcnL"* 

" Iffeti vaunt their noble bloody but I behold 
No bneige that can vie with righteous deeds. ” * j 

*' II knowledge lies In long experienoe> 

Less than what 1 have borne suffices mt *' * 

Faith 13 the medicine of every griefs 
Doubt only raises op a host of cares. 

** Blame me or uo^ 'da ujj predestined stale; 
if I have erred, infallible is Fate*"" 


Abu *U*Atihiya found Jit tic favour with bis contcmponrieSj 
who seem to have regarded him as a miserly hypocrite; He 
died, an aged man^ in the Caliphate of Ma'miii],^ Von 


* DiWjt, p, 51 , L itK * ihid^ p, ijc 

* h 4, ^1 p, I4g, L La icq. 

* Ibid., p. T95, Lo. p, 24^ L 4 

* ibid., p. 274, L df t p, aOip 1. 4, 

■ Ib^ p. ^ I. II. p, t 03 . L j I ; p. 2^ L t leq,; p, 3^, L 7. Thii 
verse it taken from Ahal.-Atihfya1 famocu didactic poem composed m 
ihyimne couplet*, which h said to bave eoutsUned 4^ sentences of 
tnoralitj, Seviml of Ihrae have been translated by Von Kreniicr iu hi* 
CHJ'fKrgAKAtfkte d£s OfitniL, VOL il, P- 374 ^ 

i (none of hi* poena {DheJm, p. i6a^ L tj\ he sayi that be has lived 
nloefy yeai^ but if thia is not a taere exag^cratkm, it needs to be 
corrected- The word* for pevtmty * and - aindy- are easily conia«d hi 
Arabic wntmgi 
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Krcmcf thinks that h« had a iraer genius for poetry than 
Abii Nuwis, an opinion in wbkh T am unable to concur. 
Both, bowcrer, as be points out, are distinctive types of thdr 
tim-EL If Abii Nuw^ presents an appalling picture of a corrupt 
and frivolous society devoted to pleasure, we learn from Abu 
1-*Atibiya something of the religious feelings and beliefr which 
pervaded the middle and lower classes, and which led them to 
take a more earnest and elevated view of life. 

With the rapid decline and disintegration of the '^Abb^sid 
Empire which sec in towards the middle of the ninth century, 
numerous petty dynasties arose, and the hitherto unrivalled 
splendour of Baghdad was cdialknged by more chan one pro¬ 
vincial court. These independent or semi-itidcpendent princes 
were sometimes a^iious ptrons of learning^—it is wch known, 
for example, that a national Persian literature first came into 
being under the auspices of the Siminids in fChurds&n and the 
Bu way bids In ^Ir^q—but as a rule the anxious task of main¬ 
taining, or the ambition of extending thdr power left ihem 
small leisure to cultivate letters, even if they wished to do so* 
None combined the arts of war and peace more bnllkntly 
than the l^amddnid Sayfu 1-Dawla, who in 944 A-O. made ; 
himself master of Aleppo, and founded an indcpcndcni king¬ 
dom in Northern Syria^' 

*'The IJamdindds,” says Tha'ilibf, "were Mugs and princes, 
comely of cMuntenance and eloquent of tongue^ endowed with 
open^handedness and gravity of mind. Sayfu 1-Dawla 
ta&^iabri ia famed as the chief amongst ihem all and the centre- 
pearl of their necMact He wa^maj God be pleased 
with him and his desires and make Paradise his 
abode 1—the brightest star of bis mad the pillar of Iskmi: by 

him (he froutiers were gLEirded and the State well governed. His 
attacks on the rebellious Arabs checked their fuiy and blunted 
their teeth and tamed their stubboraoess aitd secured bis subjects 
agailtst their barbarity^ His campaigns exacted vengeance from 
the Emperor of the Greeks, dcdstvcly broke their hostile ouset^ 
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and had an ei^Ilfiat e^ect on Islam. His ^nrt was the goal ol 
ambassadors, Lhe dayspiing of iht liorizcm-point of tiope^ 

the end of journeys^ a phc^ whcte savants assembled and pok$ 
competed for the paliD. It is said that after the Caliphs no prince 
g;ttbered around him so many masters of poetry and men iUnsUiona 
in literahirc as he did j and to a monarch's hall, as to a martetp 
people hring only what is in demandh He was an accomplished 
scholar^ a poet himself and a lover of fine poetry; keenly sus¬ 
ceptible to words of praise.*** 

Sayfit ^J-Dawla^'s cousin, Abu Firis al-HamfUnt, wa"* a 
gallant soldier and a poet of some mark, who if space per¬ 
mitted would receive fuUer notice here;.* He, however, 
though superior to the common herd of court poets,, is 
overshadowed by one who with all his faults—and they are 
not Inconsiderable—made an extraordinary impression upon 
his contemporaries, and by the commanding influence of his 
reputation decided what should hcncerorih be the standard of 
poetical taste in the Muhammadan world. 

Abu "l-'Tayyili Ahmad b» ^usayn, known to fame as 
al-Mutanabbl, was born and bred at Kdfa, where h is fat her 
U said to have been a water-carrier. Following 
the admirable custom by which young men of 
promise were sent abroad to complete their 
education, he studied at Damascus and visited other towns 
in Syria, but also passed much of hb time among the 
Bedouins, to whom he owed the singular knowledge 
and mastery of Arabic displayed in hh poems. Here he 
came forward as a prophet (from which circumstance he 
was afterwards entitled al-Mutanabbi, ^the pretender to 
prophecy*), and induced a great tuulcitude to believe in himj 
but ere long be was captured by Lulu’, the governor of Hims 
(Emes$a), and thrown into prison. After his release he 

■ Tha^Hbi, rnWisiafi* (Damasena, ijo^ ajh,)l val. I, p. S seq. 

* See Van Krcmcr^* Cutturg£S£hiditi, voL n, p, 3^1 - AhlwaftiE, 

Pi!fsi£ «nd P^dk iUr Amber^ p. s U. Dvooec, Abu Fird^ cm 

arabtsch^ DtM^f hW Hr ^4 (Miydcn, 169^]. 
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wandcrtd to and Fro chanting the praises oF all and sundrjr, 
until Fortune guided him to the court oF Sayfu 1 -Dawla at 
Aleppo. For nttic years ( 94 B^S? A*d,) he stood high in 
the favour of that cultured prince^ whose virtues he celebrated 
in a ^ries of splendid eulogies, and with whom he lived as an 
intimate friend and comrade in arms. The liberality oFSayfii 
^hDawIa and tbe ingenious impudence of the poet are well 
brought out by the following anecdote :— 

Mntaoabbi on one occasion handed to tua patron the copy of an 
ode whlcb he had leecudy composed in his honDor, and retired^ 
leaving Sayfu '1-DawU to peruse it at ielsuie. The prince began to 
ncadp and cmiie to these hues— 

Aqil unf/ rt"rj7 'uWi a*id 
tid kasAski tashski ta/a^al adni surra 

Pardon, tndow, mountj raiiOf Console, r&U}re^ 

Add, Saugh, bring j&£7ar/oiwyn gladdcny 

Far from being displeased by the poet's arrogauoc, &yfo 1-Dawb 
was so charmed with his artful collocation of fourteen imperatives 
in a single versa that ho granlad every request Under pardon he 
wrote ' we pardon Ihoc*'; under balm, Met him receive such and 
such a sum of money under cniduWj - we endow thee with an 
estate,' which he named (it was beside tlie gate of Aleppo); under 
mount, ^ let such and such a horse be led to him '; under raise, * we 
do so' i under emsoU^ * we do so« be at ease'; under restore, * we 
restore thee to thy former place In our ^teem *; under odd, * let him 
have such and such in addition'; under bring nigh, * wc admit thee 
to nttf intimacy"; under shosnfavour^ ^wc have done so's under 
gtaddtn, ^wu have made thee glad'"; under ghc, ^this w* tuive 
already done,' Mutanahhi's rivals envied bis good forttine^ and 
one of them said to Sayftt *bl>awla — '"SirCp you have done all that 
he askedj bat when he utiered the words laugk, r^oice, why did not 
you anSweTp * H aj, hUj. ha' ?'' Sayf u TDawla laugh^ and said, " You 
toOp shall have your wisbp'^' and ordered him a donation. 

■ 3futanahhtp cd- by Daetedd^ p* Wihidi gives the whole story in 
hsi commcnlaxy on this verse, 

• Mutnnabbl, It li raid, explained to Sayfu l-Dawhi that by ^umi 
(gladden) he mrant : whercapan the Ewd-hamonred prince 

|kre»cnled hhn with a ilave-gtrL 
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Mutan&bbl was sincerely attached Co fiis generous master, 
and this feeling inspired a purer and lofcier strain chan we 
find in the fiilsomc panegyrics which he aftenvards addressed 
tn the negro Kifilr. He seems to have been occasionally in 
disgrace, but Sayfii * 1 -Dawla could deny nothing to a poet 
who paid him such toagnificent compliments. Nor was he 
deterred by any false modesty from praising himstlf: he was 
fiilly conscious of his |K>wer and, like Arabian bards in 
gcneial, be bragged about it. Although the verbal leger^ 
demain which is so conspicuous in his poetry cannot be 
reproduced in another language^ the lines translated below 
may be taken as a favourable and sufficiently characteristic 
specimen of his style* 

^ How glows mine heart for him whose heart to me Is eoldp 
Who Hketh ill my ease and me iu fault doth bold I 
Why should I hide a love tlmt hath worn thin my frame ? 

To Sayfii ^l-Dawla all the world avows the same. 

Tho' love of his high star uultea us, would that we 
According to our love fuight so divide the fee I 
Him have I vmted when sword in sheath was laid. 

And I have seen him when Ln blood swam every blade: 

both in peace and war the best of ^ manlcuid. 

Whose crown of ejccelknce was stUl bis aohlc mind. 

Do foes by bight escape thine ooKh thCHi d-oai gain 
A chequered victory^ half of pleasure^ half of pain. 

So puissant Is the fear thou stiih'st them with^ it slands 
Instead of thee,^ and works mure than thy warrior^ hands, 
Uofought the field is thine: thoa need's! not further strain 
To chase them from their holes in mountain or in piaia. 

What [ 'fore thy fierce attack whene'er an u-my reelsy 
Must thy ambitious soul prciis hot npon their heels f 
Thy task it is to rout Lhem on Ibe haiUe-grouad ; 

No shame to thee If they in flight have safety found* 

Or tbinkest thou perchance that victory is sweet 
Only when scimitars and necks each olher greet ? 

O justest of the jnst save io thy deeds to me I 

art accused and thou, O mast judge the plea. 
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Loot. I implore thee, well! Let mol thine eye cajoled 
See fat id empty froth, in all that glisters gold!' 

What use and profit reaps a mortal of hla sight. 

If dartnesa uato him be indistinct from llghtf 

My <kcp poetic art the blind have eyea to see. 

My verses rieg in ears as deaf as deaf Can be. 

They wander far abroad while 1 am niiaware^ 

But men Collect them watchfutly with toil and care. 

Oft hath my laughing mien prolonged the insnltci^s 
Until with claw and motith I ctit hla mderLCss ahorl. 

Ah, when the lion bares his teeth^ suspect his guiles 
Not fancy tlmt the lion shows to yon a smile. 

1 have slain the man that sought my heart's blood many a 
time, 

Riding a noble marc whose back none else may 
Whose hiod and fore-le^ seem in gafl^^ping ^ i 
Nor hand nor foot requiretb she to urge her on. 

^ And O the days when I liavc swung my fine-slged gblTC 
Amidst a sea uf death where wave was dashed on wave t 
The desert knows me well, the nighty the mounted men, 

The battle and the sword, the paper and the peu I*'* 

Finally art cstrangemcrit arose between Mutanabbi and 
Sayfti l-Dawla, in consequence of which he fled to Egypt 
and attached himself to the Ikhshtdke Ofiir. Di^ppointcd 
in his new patron, a negro who had fcrpaerly been a slave, the 
poet set off for Baghdid, and afterwards visited the court of 
the Buwayhid ‘A 4 udu "1-Dawla at Shfiaa. While travclUng 
through Baby took he was attacked and slam by bri^ds in 
965 

The populanty of Mutanabhl ts shown by the numerous 
commentants 3 and cridcat treatises on his Dlurdn. By his 
countrymen he is generally rcgafdcd as one of the greatest of 
Arabian poets, while not a few would maintain that he ranks 

* LileraJly, not imagiuc fat in one whose iappajcnt) fat is incahy]. a 
tTsmpnrJ* 

* UikIa, ed. by IMeterid^ pp^ 481-4^1^ 

t ■fhe roost esiectncU oororocuEary is that of W^di (f which 

baa been pnblisliedi by Fr. Dielerid in hia ohUoii of Mctarmbbi (Bcriin, 
rS5S-i3t^]|. 
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ibsolutely first, Abu aI~M**arrij himself m UliistrioLiS 

poei man of letters^ confessed that he had sometimes 
wished to alter a word here and thcfc m Mumna^bbf^s verses^ 
but had never been able lo think: of any improvement “ As 
to fab poetry," Ihn IChalfilcini ** it is perfection/' 

European scholars, with the exception of Von Fiamiiier,^ 
have been far from sharing this enthusiasm, as may be «cn by 
referring to what has been said on the subject by Reislce,a De 
Sacy ,3 Bcihlen,4 Brockclmann ,5 and others. No doubt, accord¬ 
ing to our canons of taste, Mutanabbi stands immcasuiably 
below the famaus Prc-islamic bards, and in a later age must 
yield the palm to Abi Nuwds aid Abti ^ 1 -^Adhiya. Lovers 
of poetry, as the term b understood in Europe, cannot derive 
much sesthede picture from his writings, but, on the contrary, 
will be disgusted by the beauties hardly less than by the faults 
which Arabian cHdes attribute to hiim Admiedngp, however, 
that only a bam Oriental is able to appreciate Mutanabbi at 
bis full worth, let us try to realise the Oriental point of view 
and put aside, as far as possiWe, our preconceptions of what 
consdtutes good poetry and good taste. Fortunately we 
possess abundant materials for such an attempt in the in¬ 
valuable work of Tha'^Ibi, which has been already mendonedp^ 
Tha*ilihl (961—1038 A^m) was nearly contemporary with 
MutanabhL He began to write kh Tatlma about thirty 
years after the poefs death, and while be bears witness to 

* d^r arahi^ch^ Dickter (Vieutia^ 

■ Abtdftda AAttdlfs MtfSltmid (Hafoint, ty^ 3 ic\ vol. £ 1 , p. ^4 C/ 

bis aotj» on Tamhi'i of wTiidi be pnblUhai au edilioD m 

1743. 

I CkrestQTfiAthu Ambe (led edibouh vol. iiip p» 27 ydurodT 
SloiuRt, January, t^Sr P- 34 Ktq. 

4 de Maiemthhm (BonOr ^Sa4). 

4 ^ UU^alur {WetmaTg iS^ 

* ] have jwu3c free use of DielericFa ciocUcnt work cnliUcd 

und SeifivtdatAa der EddpdU des TmdUhi (Leipwg, 1S47), which 
cncialtu on pp^ 49-74 ^ abstract oi Tha'alibj'a crdtEdim in the 6rth 
chapter of Lbe Ftnt Fart of the Taiima^ 
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the unrivalled popularity of the Dlw^n amongst all cks^ 
of society, he observes that it wras sharply critsetstd as wcU as 
rapturously admired. Xha* 41 ihi himself claims to hold the 
balance even. “Now/' he says, will mention the fouls 
and blemishes which critics have found in the poetty of 
Mutanabb^; for is there any one whose qualides give entire 
satbfoedon I — 

FCafa fa4^ an iti^adda ma*djiihuk. 

Tis the height of merit in a (nan that his faults can lie 
nuinbcre<L 

Then I will proceed to speak of his beauties and to set forth 
in due order the original and incomparable cJiaracicrisrics of 
his style. 

The radiant stars with beauty strike our eyes 
Because ruidst gSooin opaque we see them rise." 

It was deemed of capital importance that the opening 
couplet of a poem should be perfect in form and 

meaning, and that it should not contain anything litdy 
TO ofiend, Tha'llibl brings forward many instances in which 
Mucanabbl has viobiod this rule by u^g words of bad omen, 
such as ^sickness" or * deaths* or technical terms of music 
and anchmetic which only perple?!; and irritate the hearer 
instead of winning his sympathy at the outset- He complains 
also that Mutanabbrs finest thoughts and images are too often 
followed by low and trivial oius : ^ he strings pearls and 
bricks together'' {Jama^a ^yna ^i-durrati vfa-i-AJurraH). 
“While he iticulds the most splendid ornament, and threads 
the loveliest necklace, and weaves the most ecquUite stuff of 
mingled hues, and paces superbly in a garden of rajej, 
suddenly he will throw in a verse or two verses disfigured 
by for-fetched metaphors, or by obscure language and con¬ 
fused thought, or by extravagant alfoctatEon and exce^ive 
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pmfundity^ or by unhoiuidcd and absnird cxRggtTA^km^ or 
by vulgar and commonplace dicdon^ or by pedantry and 
grotcsqucnes^ r^ulting from ibe of unfamiliar words,” 
We need not fallow TJia'^lbt [n bU illustradan of these 
and other weaknesses with which he justly reproaches 
Muunabbff since we shall be able to form a better idea 
of the prevailing taste from those points which he singles 
out for special praise. 

In the hrst place he calls attention to the poet^s skill in 
handling the customary erotic prdude {nastir)^ and particularly 
to bis brilhant d^riptions of Bedouin women, which were 
celebrated all over the East, As an exaiziple of this kind he 
quotes the following piece, which ** is chanted in the tahnr on 
account of the extreme beauty of its diction, the chokent^ of 
its sentiment, and the perfection of Its ar; " :— ■ 

"Shame bLlherto was wont my tear^ to stay^ 

But now by shame they will nn more bo stayed. 

So that each bone seems through its skin to sob, 

And every vein to swell the sad cascade. 

She unicovered: pallor veiled her at fpirewcll: 

No veil *twas, her cheeks it cast In shade. 

So seemed they, while tears trickled over ihem, 

Gold with a double row of pearls mlaJd. 

She loosed three sable tresses of her hairp 
And thus of night four nights at once she made ; 

But when she lifted to the moon iii heaven 
Her face, two nioous together 1 surveyed.*'' * _ 

The criric then enumerates various beautiful and Qngtnal 
features of Mutanabbr^ style, — 

I. His consecutive arrangement of similes in brief symmetri¬ 
cal clauses, thus :— 

*^She abone forth like a moon, and swayed like a tnoriu^- 
bough. 

And shed fragrance like ambergHii^ and gazed like a gazellc.^^ 


* Uuhinabbi, cd. by Dicla1c4 P- rSjp 3 -^^ otnkiting 5 , 
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a. The novelty of his comparisons and images^ » when he 
indicates the rapidity with which he returned to his ptron and 
the shortness of hk absence in these lines:— 

"1 was merely an affow in the alr^ 

Which falls bact, finding no refege thefc* 

3. The iam dupitx ot * twosided panegyric * 
al-mutt/aJ/a/>\ which may he wmpared to a garment having 
two surlaces of diBerent colours hut of equal beauty^ as in 
the following verse addressed to Say fit 1-Dawla. 

■‘Were all the fives thon bast ta'en possessed by thee, 
Immortal thou and blest the world would be t” 

Here Sayfu 'l-Dawla is doubly eulogised by the mention of 
his triumphs over his enemies as well as of the joy which all 
his Bends felt in the condmiance of his life and fortune, 

4. His manner of ettoUing his royal patron as though he 
were speaking to a friend and comrade, whereby he raises 
himself from the position of an ordinary encomiast to the same 
levd with kings. 

3, His division of ideas into parallel sentences 

»VVe were lo gladness, the Greeks in fear, 

The land tn bosUe, the s« in confusion," 

From this summary of Tha‘Slibrs criticism the reader will 
easily perceive that the chief merits of poetry were then con- 
adered to lie in elegant eapression, subtle combination of 
words, fanciful imagery, witty conceits, and a striking use of 
rhetorical figures. Such, indeed, are the views which prevail 
to this day thraughout the whole Muhammadan world, and it 
is unr^sonablc to denounce them as false simply because they 
do not square with outs, Who shall decide when nations 
disagree i If Englishmen rightly claim to be the best judges 
of Shakespeare, and Italians of Dante, the almost unanimous 
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verdtct of MutaiULbbffi countrymen is surely not less Autborita- 
tive—a verdict which places him at the head of all the poets 
born ortiiadc in Islam. And although the peculiar excdlcnces 
indicated by Tha*ilibJ do not apped to m, there are fevr poets 
that leave so distinct an impression oi greatness. One might 
call Mutanabbi the Victor Hugo of the East, for he has chc 
grand style whether he soars to sublimity or sinks to fiistfad. 
In the masculine Tigonr of his ver^ in the sweep and 
splendour of his rhetoric, in the luxuriance and reckless 
audacity of his imaginaiton we recognise qualities which 
inspired the oft-quoted lines of the clegbt:— 

** Him did Ms jniglity soul supply 
%Vith regal pomp and majesty. 

A. Pfopliet by his dirifcm known; 

Hut in the idioSf ail must owd^ 

His miracles were dearly shown.*** 

One feature of Mutanabbrs poetry that is praised by 
Tha^ilibl should not be left lUinodced, namely, hb fondne^ 
for sententious moralising on topics connected with human 
life; wherefore Reiske has compared him to Euripidt^ He 
b allowed to he a master of that proverbial philosophy in 
which Orientals delight and which is cbaracrerisck of the 
modern school b^inning with Abu 'U^Atdhiya, though some 
of the ancients had already cultivated it with success 
the verses of Zuhayr, p. i iS tupra). The following examples 
art among those cited by Bohleti rir., p. 86 sqq.) 

" Wheo an old man cries * Ugh 1* be is not tired 
Of life, hiit only died of feebleness.** * ; 

He that hath been familiar with the world 
A long while, In his eye 'tb turned about 
UndJ he secs how false what looked m fair.'^» 


^ The author of these lines, which are quoled by Jhn Kbaittkan In Ms 
artide cn Metmabbii is Abtt l-Qlahii bL al-Mu^lTar hr 'Ali al-Tabasl, 

* Mutasabbl, ctL by Dictcrid, p. SSi, v. 27. " 1 ^ ^ 
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** The tnbd sdlL maJees him ntiSt:TAbIe 

Id his most happy ioctnDCj hxil poor tools 

Find happiness even in their misHyJ'* 

The sceptical and pessimistic tendcjicics oF an age of social 
decay and political anarchy are yrunistalcabJy revealed in the 
writings of the poct^ philosophcTj and man of 
letters^ Abu ' 1 -*AIA al-Ma^surf^ who was bom 
fn 973 A.D, at Ma%rratc l-Nu^min^ a Syrian 
town situated about twenty miles south of Aleppo on the 
caravan road to Damascus, While yet a child he had an 
attack: of smatl-pox^ resulting in partial and cventu^illy in 
complete blindnesaj but this calamity^ fatal as tt might seem 
to literaiy ambition, was repaired if not entirely made good 
by his stupendous powers of memory. After being educated 
at home under the eyi: of his father, a nun of some culture 
and a meritorious poet, be proceeded to Aleppo, which was r 
still a Nourishing centre of the hummiictcs, though it could no 
longer boast such a brUliant array of poets and scholars as 
were attracted thither in the palmy days of Sayfu 'UDawb. 
Probably Abu did not enter upon the career of a 

professional encomiast, to which he seems at first to have 
inclined: he deebres m the preface to his Sajiu V-Zoff^ that 
he never eulogised any one with the hope of gaining a reward, 
but only for the sate of practising his sicilh On the Eernuna- 
tion of his * Wanderjahre' he ncturtied in 993 to 

Mabrra, where he spent the next fifteen years of his Itfc^ 
with no income beyond a small pension of thirty dlnlrs (which 
be shared with n servant), lecturing on Arabic poetry, antiqui¬ 
ties, and philology, the subjects to which his youthful studies 
had been chieNy devoted. During this period his reputation 
was steadily increasing, and at last, to adapt what Boswell 
wrote of Dr, Johnson on a similar CkCi^ion, ** he thought of 
trying hb fortune in Baghdid, the great field of genius and 

' ^DEaiiabbi, ed, bf Dietfiridj p. 341^ v. 8L 
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exertion^ whm ^Icnts of every kind hid the fullest scope 
und the highest cncouragcmeint’^ Professor MargoHouth in 
the Introduciion to his edition of Abu 
correspofidcnce supplies miny interesting particu- 
hrs of the literary society at Baghdid in which the 
poet moved. As in ancient Ronic, so in the great MuMin- 
madan cides public recitation was the mode whereby men of 
letters made their lalcnti known to their contemporarics- 
from very early times it had been customary to employ the 
mosques for this purpose j and in Abu ’ 1 -*Aid's lime poems 
were recited in the mosque of al^Man^iir in Baghdid. Better 
accommodation was^ however, provided by the Mscenates 
who took a pnde in collecting savants and iht^ratiun in their 
houses.” * Such a Miecenis was the ShaKf al-Raji^ himself 
a cclehratcd poet, who founded the Academy calkd by his 
name in imitation, probably, of that founded some years 
before by Abi Nasr Sdbdr b. Ardashir, Vizier to the Su way hid 
pnnee^ Babi’u "l-Dawla, Here Abu *l-^Ali met a number of 
distinguished writers and scholars who welcomed him as one 
of themselves. The capital of Iskm, thronged wilh travellers 
and merchants from all parts of the East, harbouHng followers 
of every creed and sect—Chiisdans and Jews, Buddhists and 
2^rDastrians, Sibians and Sufis, Materialists and Ratfonaliss— 
must have seemed to the provincial almost like a new world. 
It is certain that Abu ^l-^AI^ a curious observer who set no 
bounds to bh thirst for knowledge, would make the best use 
of such an Opportunity. The religious and phElasophicaJ ideas 
with which he was now first thrown into contact gradually 
took root and ripened. His stay in Baghdid, though it lasted 
only a year and a half (1009-1010 A.P.), decided the whole 
bent of his mind for the future. 

Whether his return 10 Ma^arru was hastened, as he says, by 
want of means and the illness of his mother, whom he 
tenderly loved, or by an indignity which he suEered at the 
E Marfoliouth^s ItUmducUan to Uie leiUn p, xx£L 
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hand^ of an influential patnon^* immcdblely on his arrival be 
shut himself in his house, adopted a vegetarian diet and other 
ascetic practices, and passed the rest of his long life in com¬ 
parative seclusion :— 

"tletbinlES, I am thrice imprisoned—ask not me 
Of news that need no telliag— 

By loss of sight, confeiemont to my house, 

And this viJe body for my spirira dwoUing."* 

Wc can only conjecture the motives which brought about this 
Sudden change of habits and disposition. No doubt his mothers 
death aflccted him deeply, and he may have been disappointed 
by his feiluie to obtain a permanent footing in the capital. It 
is not surprising that the blind and lonely man, looking back 
on his feded youth, should have fell weary of the world and 
its Ways, and found in tnelancholy contemplation of earthly 
vanities ever fresh matter for the application and development 
of these philowphical ideas which, as wc have seen, were 
probably suggested to him by his recent experiences. While 
in the collection of early poems, entitled Saqta 'i-Ztmd or 'The 
Spark of the FircHstict ’ and mainly composed before his visit 
to Qaghdid, he still treads the customary path of his pre- 
decessors,3 his poems written after that time and generally 
known as the arrest attention by their boldness 

and originality as well as by the sombre and earnest tone which 
pervades them. This, indeed, is not the view of most Oriental 
critics, who dislike the poet’s irreverence and feil to appreciate 
the feet that he stood considerably in advance of his ag^ j but 
in Europe he has received full justice and perhaps higher 

' p. Kvil 

* toK Ifl p. 301 . 

I /^p hli ef iht modern bt^oqI. Like lUuUEiabbip he 

ridlciiles the miTcnUaita) typei [aidlA) in which (he eld poetry U taal 
c/. Goldutier, Jfrkojut. nr drab. Pwt 1 , p, 14O seq. 

*> The proper titls ii LBfyflvu itid Li rc^orring to a technicAl 

dj^coh^ wMdi tihe poet impoud on himseif wiU!i rciard 

to Ibe rhynHA. 
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praise than hn dcs^ves. Rciske describe him as * Araincc 
cdlentissimum, vasti, ^btilis^ sublimts et audacis ingenii *; * 
Von Hamnicr^ who ranks him as a poet with Abi Tammam, 
Mutanabbif also mentions him honourabl]^ as a 
philosopher and finally Von iCremcrip who madeaneKhaustive 
study of rhe and examined their contend in a masterly 

cssay^S discovered in Abu one of the greatest moralists 

of all time whose profound genius anticipated much that is 
commonly attributed to the scM:aJled modejit spirit of cn- 
lightcnment^ Here Von Kremer^s enthusiasm may have 
carried him too far ; for the poet, as Frorcssot Margoliouth 
says^ was unconscious of the value of his suggestion^ unable 
to follow them out, and unable to adhere to them consistentty* 
Although he huilded better than he knew, the constructive 
side of his philosophy was overshadowed by the negative and 
destructive ^[de^ so that his pure and lofty morality leaves but a 
faiitt impression which soon dies away in louder, continuatly 
recurring voic^ of doubt and despair. 

Abu is a firm monotheist, but hb belief in God 

amounted, as it would sEeni, to little beyond a conviction that 
all things are governed by inexorable Fat^ whose mysteries 
none ipay fathom and from whose omniposence there h no 
escape. He denies the Resurrection of the dead, ;— 

“ We laugh, hut Inept is our laughter j 
Wc should weep and weep sore. 

Who are shattered like glass, and thereafter 
Re-moulded do more I" ^ 


^ Ahalfidx AnHotcA Muslemim, ed+ by Adler vol. iii, p. 677. 

^ Ul^afu.r,^i0cA. dir vqL -n, ^fOO sqq. 

i Sitnu^fAm'cAff dir PhUosophiMiJi-Hittm^ken Cku» iCmstrlidten 
Akad^mU d& WisstTochafisn^ voL CEvii, 6(li Abln^dltm]; (Vienna, iS&g), 
^!ect pauages admirably remiErcd by Von Kmmcr Into Gemon vmc 
will be found in the Z,D.M.G., iroL 2ft pp, 304-Jia ■ toL sft pp. 40*52 ; 
voh 3ip pp. 471^^3 ; voE- S&. pp. 

+ vnl, 38, p, 507 ; Maigolkralh, op, p, 131, U 15 of the 

Arabicr text^ 
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Since Death is the ultimate goal of manltind^ the sage will 
piay to be delivered as speedily as possible (iota the ojiserics ot 
life and refuse to inBict upon others what, by no feult of his 
own, he is doomed to sufter:— 


'* Amends are richly due frdin to son : 

What if tliy children rule o*^er cities greai? 

That cnunctice estranges them the more 
F^m thee, and mnsea them to was in bate, 

BchoMing One who cast them into Life's 
D^lt labyrinth whence no wit can cKlricate*" * 

There are many passages to the same clFcct, showing that 
Abu regarded procreation as a sin and universal aniii- 

hiladan as the best tope for humanity j He acted in aomrd- 
ance with his opinions, for he never married, and he is said to 
have desired that the following verse should be inscribed an 
his grave :■— 

“This wrong was by lay father done 
To me, bnt ne'er by me to one,” * 

Hating the present life ami weary of its burdens^ yet seeing 
no happier prospect than that of teiurn to non-existence, Abu 
1-*AU can scarcely have dlsgui^d ftotn himself what he might 
shrink openly to avow—that he was at heart, not indeed an 
atheisi, but wholly incredulous of any Divine revelation. 
Religion, as he conceives it, is a product of the human mind, 
in which men believe through force of habit and education, 
never stopping to consider whether it is true, 

“Sometimes yon may hud a man sbtlful in his trade, perfect in 
^.g^city snd Ld th? of irj^iiiDcnits, twit when ho cosifis to , 
religion he is fonnd obstioate. sd doe* he tdl\ow the old gjoovfe 
Piety is imphuited in human nntur^ t it is deemed a sare refuge. 


« ZI>JiuG^ yoL ^ p. 30 ®. 

* Aiugolipfiih, 0 ^ dLf p. K33 eC the Arabic EeiL 
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To the growing child thJit which falis from his ciders* Ups is a 
that abides with him all his iife; Uonks io their cioisters and 
devotees in the mosques accept their creed just as a storf is handed 
down from him who tells it, without distiagiiisliing between a true 
ioterpreter and a false. If one of these had found his kin among 
the Magians, he wonid have deciaied himscif a Magi'an, or among 
the Chians, he would have become nearly or quite like lArnt.*' ■ 

Religion, then, k “a fable invented by the ancients,** 
worthless except to those unscrupulous persons who prey upon 
htinun folly and supeistitiofi. Zsfam k neither better nor 
worse than any other creed:— 

" Hanifs are stumbling,' Christians all astray, 

Jews wildcred, Uagtans far on error*s way. 

We mortals are composed of two great schools _ 

Bntightencd knaves Or else religious fools.*** 

Not only does the poet emphatieally reject the proud elatm 
of Islam to possess a monopoly of truth, but he attacks most 
of its dogmas in detail. As to the Koran, Abu *1.<Ali could 
not altogether refrain from doubting if it was really the Word 
of God, but he thuught so well of the style that he accepted 
the challenge flung down by Mubammad and produced a rival 
work [of-FuAt wa~t^G/>dydt)j which appears lo have been a 
somewbat frivolous parody ofthe wicrcd volume, though in the 
author's judgment its inferiority was simply due to the feet 
that it was not yet polished by the tongues of four centuries or 
readers. Another work which must have sorely p f ^ nde d 
orthodox Mubammadans k the Ris^latv '/-Gfuifi-Atf (Epktle or 
Fo^venes5).4 Here the Paradise of the Faithful becomes 

• This passage octw* in Abo *!•'Ala's J^isd/oAi 't-Ghufadm (see infiai 

for itjm, p. 3Si. Cf, the venea banslated by Von eremw in 
bis essay on Atra l-'Ala. p. 33. 

» For the term ■ flauif * sec p. 149 fa/vo. Here It Is sjiionyaww wiUi 
' Muslim.* 1 Z.DJf,G^ .a 

* Thu work, of which only two oopies esfst in Enrope—one at Con- 

stanUnapIc and another in my ooUcctioo—has been described and pattiallJ 
tianslalcd In the J,Rj 1 .S. for 1901^ pp. ^7-730, and fg, ,0^ , 

337-ito,ajul8i3*A47, . iv o , 
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a gkrilied salon tenanted by various bcathen po^ who have 
been forgiven—hence the cftle—and received among the Blest. 
This idea 1$ carried out with much ingenuity and in a spirit 
of audacious burtcscjuc that reminds us of Luc jam The poets 
are pre$enced in a series of imaginary con versa tioii$ with a 
certain Sbaykh ^Alj b. Man^dTj to whom the work is addressed, 
redd rig suid explaining thdr verses^ quarrelling with one 
another, and generally behaving as literary Bohemians. The 
second part contains a number of anecdotes rekemg to the 
idndlqs or freethinkers of Islam Intcispersed with quotations 
from their poetry and FeflectiDns on the nature of their belief, 
which Abu 'I* *Ali condenms while expressing a pious hope 
that they mc not so black as they paint themselves. At this 
time it may have suited him—he was over sixty—to assume 
the attitude of charitable orthodoxy. Like so many wise men 
of the £ast, be practised dissimulation as a fine an— 

lift my TUice to utler lies absordp 
But when I speak the truth, my hushed tones are 

iicard.“* 


In the iMzltmiyyAt^ however, he often unmasks. Thus he 
describes as iikilzttous rdJcs the two Pillars of the Ra^ba and 
the Black Stone, venerated hy every Moslem, and calls the 
Pilgrimage itself *a heathen's journey^ {rihhiu 
The following sentiments do him honour, but they would 
have been rank heresy ac Mecca :— 

* praise God and pruy^ 

Walk seventy time^ not seven, the Temple round— 

And Impious remaia I 

Devout k he alone whe^ when he tm.y 

Feast his desires^ is iotmd 

With courugo to abstain.” * 


' op. p. laitt tine of the AialkLC teal. 

* Z*D,M.Gf vo3+ p. ^3. 
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It K nccificsss to give ftirthtr instances of the poefs cojitempt 
for the Muh nmmadar ^ artidcs of faiths Considering that be 
assailed per^ns as well as principles^ and lashed with bitter 
Invective the powerM class of the ^Uhmd^ the clerical and 
legal representarives of Islam, we may wonder that the accu¬ 
sation of heresy brought against him was never pushed home 
and had no serious consequences^ The question was warmly 
argued on both sides, and though Abu n-*AM was pronounced! 
by the majority to be a freethinker and materialist, he did not 
lack defenders who quoted chapter and verse to prove that he 
was nothing of the kind. It must be remembered that his 
works contain no phUosophical system; that his opinions have 
CO be gathered from the ideas which he scatters incohcrcntlj, 
and for the most part in guarded language, through a long 
succ^ion of rhymes j and that this task, already arduous 
enough, is complicated by the not inrrequent occyircnce of 
sentiments which are blamdessly orthodost and entirely con¬ 
tradictory to the rest, A briliiant wrftcr, familiar with 
Eastern ways of thinking, has observed that in general the 
consaence of an Asiatic is composed of the following in¬ 
gredients: (i) an almost bare religious designation j (a) a 
more or Itss lively bdief in certain doctrines of the creed 
which he professes; (3) a resolute opposlrion to many of its 
doctrines, even if they should be the most essential | (4) a 
fund of ideas rebting to completely alien tbeori«, wbich 
occupies mote or less room; (5) a constant tendency to get 
lid of these ideas and theories and to replace the old by new-* 
Such phenomena will account for a great deal of logical incon- 
sisteocy, but we should beware of invoking them too con¬ 
fidently in this case. Abu * 1 - ^Ali with his keen intellect and 
unfanatical temperament was not the man to kt himseif be 
mystified. Sdll lamer is the explanation offered by some 
Muhammadan critics, that his thoughts were decided by the 

■ &c Oobiiieaii, La el Ja dam VAtie 

p. It Boq. 
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necessities of the diflScult metre in which he wrote. It u 
conceivable that he may sometimes have doubted his own 
doubts and given Islam the benefit, but Von Kremers con- 
dusioti is probably near the truth, namely, that where the 
poet speaks as a good Moslem, his phrases if they are not 
purely conventional are introduced of set purpose to foil his 
pious antagonists or to throw them off the scent. Although 
he was not without religion in the larger sense ot the word, 
unprejudiced students of the later poems must recognise that 
from the orthodox standpoint he was justly branded as an 
infidel. The following translations will serve to illustraw the 
negative side of his philosophy ' 


*■ Falsehood hath so corrupted all the world 
That wiangling sects each other's gospel chide; 
But were not hale Man's latoral elcmeot, 
Churches and mosques had risen side by side."* 


A inwd kepi close Urat no eye may view 


«Wtiat is Religjon! 
ter" 

The priCT of her wedding-gifts and dowry biffin thewooer, 
Of aU the goodly doctrine that 1 from the pidpit heard. . 

My hcajt Has oefver aoc^pled » mucb aa a siagje woral , 


“The pillaii of this eafth ar^; foufj 
Which lend to human life a base j 
God shaped two vesscUy Time and Space, 
The world smil aU ife U> ^lore, 

Thai which Tune boids, in ignorance 
It holds—why veol on if spite? 

Man Is no ^va-boand ercmilet 
Blit still an eager spy on Chance 

He trcirtblea to be laid asleep^ 

Tbo^ worn and old and weary grown* 

We laugh and weep by Fate alone* 

Tim* moves uS not to langli or weep i 


■ vol.3i,p.477- 
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Yet we aocu^ it innocent, 

Wbicb, could it spc^ilc, ajight m 
Oof b«t and worst* at will to choose, 

United m a sinful benL* 

^-Hie stars' coojacctioc oomes^ divinely saiti 
And lOp tbe veil o'er every creed is rent. 

No realm Is founded that escapes decay^ 

The firmest stmctiirc soon cHs^lves away»'* 

With sadness deep a thoughtfut mind must scan 
Religion made to serve the polf of blaxL 
Fe::ar tblne own childreA : spaiks at randum Bung 
Consume the very tinder whence they sprung. 
Evil are all men; 1 disBngnish not 
That part or this: the race entire I blot 
Trust none* howerer near akin^ tho' he 
A perfect sense of honcor show to thee, 

Thy self is the wc^t foe to be withitcH^s 
Be on thy guard in hours of solitude. 

• * * # 

Desire a venerablc sbay^b to cite 
Reason for his doctrine, be ia gravelled i|nit& 
What I shall I ripen ere a leaf is seen I 
The tree bears only when ^Us clad in green.'* 

« How have 1 provoked your cnmlly ? 

Christ or Mn^ammad* 'tis one to me. 

No rays of dawn our path iUumCp 
We are nmk together in ccasdess g^oocn. 
Can blind perccptioiis lead arightp 
Or blear eyes ever have dear s^t ? 

Wed may a body rudied with pain 
Envy moaldedng bones in vain j 
Yet comes a day when the weary sword 
Reposes, to its sheatb rcstorecL 


* ZrDM-0^ toL 38 p pL 5M. 

* AoconJing to De Gocje, jur Oirmaihts dn Bahrstn, 

Pr t97# t, these lines lefcr to a prophecy made by the Caimathians 
lhat the conjvncUon of Saturn and Jupit^, which log^ place in tQi7 
weald herald the firUl tnniuph d the Fipmlda over the 'AbbaiidL 

I Z.DJi,G^ Tok 38, p. SQ4- 
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Ah, who to me St fraiot will fiive 
As clod Of stone iHscEtsllJ?c ?— 

For wheo spirit is joined to fleshF poir 
AngoUh of moftnl sicltness share, 

O Wiod, be still, if wind thj namCr 
O Flanie. die oiit, if thoo art flame I* * 

Pessimist and sceptic as ht was, Ahu ’1-‘A1A denies more 
chan be affirms, but although he rqected the 
positive religion^ he did not fell into utier unbc ie , or c 
found within himself a moral law to which he cowld not 
refuse obedience. 


"Take Reason for thy guide and do what she 
Approves* the best of eouoscllors in sooth. 
Accept no law the Pentateuch Hji down: 

Not there is what thou seefccst—the plant troth. 

He insists repeatedly that virtue is its own reward. 


■Oh, purge the good thm dost fpom hope of reoom^nsc 
Or profit as if thou weft one that sells his wares. 


His creed is that of a philosopher and ascetic. Slay no 
living creature, he saysi than ffve almt 

Yet he prefers active piety, active hui^my, to festing and 
prayer “The gist of his moral teaching is to inculcate as 
the highest and holiest duty a consdentimM fulfilment of 
one's obhgaiions with equal warmth and affection towards 

ill living beings.*" 4 c - jl. 

Abu died in 1057 A‘t>i" * 6 * eighty-four. 

About ten years before thU time, the Pereian poet and 
traveller, NSsir-i Khusmw, paaed through Maforra on h^ 
way to Egypt, He describes Abu VAl£ as the chief 
man in thf town, very rich, revered by the inhabitan^ 
and surrounded by more than two hundred students who 
came from all parts to attend hb lectures on literature and 


* 2 . 0 Jr.i;^,vi> 1 . jr, P. 474 - 


> LutimiyyAt (CurOi i» 394, 
i VoD Kretncr, of^ ai., p. jfl> 
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poetry.* Wc may sec this trustworthy notice sgainst the 
doleful account which Abu ’MAli gives of hioisclf in his 
letters and other works. If not among the greatest Muham¬ 
madan poets, he is undoubtedly one of the most original 
and attraedve. After Mutanabbi, even after Abu 1 -*Aclhiya| 
he must app^r strangely modern to tbc European reader. 
It is astonishing to reflect that a spirit so unconventional, so 
free from dognoatlc prejudice, so rational in spite of his 
pessimism and deeply religious notwithstanding his attacks 
on revealed religion, should have ended his lift in a Syrian 
conntry-tpwn some years before the battle of Senlac. Al¬ 
though he did not meddle with polities and held aloof from 
every sect, he could truly say of himself, “I am the son or 
my time ** {gh&dilit/tu tuaqt{)j^ His poems leave no 

aspect of the age untouched, and present a vivid picture 
of degeneracy and comipdon, in which tyrannous rulers, 
venal judges, hypocritical and unscrupulous theologians, 
swindling astxoiogcis, roving swarms of dervishes and god¬ 
less Carmathians occupy a prominent place*^ 

Although the reader may think that too much space has 
been already devoted to poetry, I will venture by way of 
concluding the subject to mention very briehy a few well- 
known names which cannot be altogether omitted from a 
work of this kind» 

Abu Tammam (^abib b, Aws) and Buhtuii, both of whom 
flourished In the ninch century, were distinguished court pMts 
of the same type as Mticanabbf, but their reputa- 
securely on the anthologies which 
they compiled under the title of (see 

p. 129 seq.). 

^ s^far-mima, esL hy Scihcrer, p. lO seq. - pp^ 35-36 of the tr^nalatfon. 

■ £4o:uina>?'£fA The phrase does not m&m «[ am the child a| 

my age,'' but “1 live in ihe pnacut,'' fofCctruJ of the past and caretesa 
what the future may bringr 

i See Voo Kremo-, p+ ^ 
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Abu 'J“‘AbbJa ^Abduliih, the son of the CaJ[pli itl-Mu^tazZi, 
was u yoTfOtile poet and man of letters, who showed his 
originalltjr the works which he produced in 
two novel styles of composition. It has often 
been remarked that the Arabs have no great 
epos like the Iliad or the Peisian Shdhitimti, but only prose 
narratives which, though sometimes epical in tone, arc better 
described as historical romatjees. Ibnu I'Mu^tax® could not 
supply the deficiency. He wrote, however, in praise of bis 
cousin, the Caliph Muftadid, a metrical epic in miniature, 
commencing with a graphic delineation of the wretched state 
to which the Empire had been reduced by the rapacity and 
[y^nny of the Turkish mercenaries. He composed also, 
besides an anthology of Bacchanalian pieces ihe first import 
tant work on Poetics {Kitdim A sad destiny was 

in store for this accomplished prince. On the death of the 
Caliph Muktail he was called to the throne, but a few hours 
after his accession he was overpowered by the partisans of 
Muqtadir, who Strangled him as soon as they discovered his 
hiding-place. Picturing the scene, one thinks almost inevit¬ 
ably of Nero's dying words, Qualii artiftm />rrw t 

The mystical poetry of the Arabs k for inferior, as a whole, 
to that of the Persians. Fervour and passion it has in the 
big bet degree, but it lacks range and substance, 
not to speak of imaginative and speailadve 
<iiai-uis power. ‘Uiiw Ibnu 'J-Firid, though he is 
undoubtedly the poet of Arabian mystidsm, cannot sustain a 
comparison with his great Persian contemporary, Jalalu’l-Dm 
Riimi (t 1^73 A.D.); he surpasses him only in the intense 
glow and exquiate beauty of his diction. It will be con¬ 
venient to reserve a fiirthcr account of Ibnu 'l-Fdrid for the 
next chapter, where we shall discuss the development of 
3 ufikm during this period. 

Finally two writers claim attention who owe their repma- 
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tiofl to slngb poems—a by no means rare phenomenon in 
the hiscory of Arabic literatiirTc. One of these universally 
celebrated odes is the Limiyyatu (the ode rhyming 

in i of the ncii-Anibs) composed in the year mi jld, by 
T^ghrAH -f the other is the Bardit (Mantle Ode) of 
which 1 take the Hbeity of mtntioning in this chapter^ 
although its author died some Sony years after the Mongol 
Invasion. 

b* *Ali al-Tughri^i was of Persian descent and a 
native of I^fehAn.^ He held the offices of Mttk (secretary) 
and munshi or ri^Ari*f (chancclior) under the 
great Seljiiq Sultans^ Malikshih and MuhftiD^ 
mad^ and afterwards became Viaier xo the 
&eljuqid prince Ghiyathu *UDin Masada [ji Mijsul. He 
derived ihe title by which he is gcneraHj known from the 
royal signature UtigM) which k was hb duty to indite on 
all State ppers over the iniilal Bhmillih, The Ldmlyjatu 
is so called with reference to Shanfaii^s renowned 
poem, the Ldmiyya^ (sec p. 79 which rhymes 

in the same letter ; cthcrwise the two odes have only this 
in commonjS that whereas Shanfara depicts the hardships of 
an outlaw^ life in the desert, Tughrl^^ writing in Baghdad^ 
laments the evil times on which he has l^kn, and complains 
that younger rivals, base and servile men, are preferred to 
him, while he is left friendless and neglected in his old age. 

The Qaddatu 'i-Burda (Mantle Ode) of al-Bikirl4 b a 

* ^ Oil! artidc on 'piigEira'i In Ibn lOtallikM, De Slaqc's tiaaslatiqci^ 

Toi- i, p. 4 ^. 

■ vo4. Ui, p. 3S5- 

> Ttiii ffpuHt of tortituCe and paUcece (^ini34) ij c^ibEled by bolb 
pocUi but Sn 1 very difiermt manner^ Shanftui describes a man gI 
befoic luLuie. Tiighri'C wra^i^ hunseU hi hifi vlrttw and moralisea like 
^ Mub^umtiadan Horace. ^Uadi, however, ayn in hk osoimentiry dd 
ode (I Hxmalate tmm a MS, copy in my ''It » 

named Y-Mjom by way trf oompajiug it with the Litmiyyaitt 

bKamseitrisembto the latter mlts ^dseaentonces and niaiW" 

I Z tbe dative ol a village in Egypt 
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hjTimi ID praise of the Prophet. Its author was born in 
Egypt in izia a.d. Wc know scarcely anything con¬ 
cerning his life, which, as he hinisdf declares, 
was pa^ in writing poetry and in paying court 
to the great'; but hb biographers tell us that 
he supported himself by copying aunnscripts, and (hat he 
was a disciple of the eminent Abu ’1-^Abb^ Ahmad 

ai-Marsi. It is said that he composed the BurJa while 
Suffering from a stroke which paralysed one half of his 
body. After praying God to heal him, he began to recite 
the poem. Presently he fell asleep and dreamed that he 
saw the Prophet, who touched his palsied side and threw his 
mantle (hrrdh) over him.* “Then,” said al-Bii^lri, ** I awoke 
and found myself able to rise.” However this may be, the 
Mantle Ode is held in eactraordinary veneration by Muham¬ 
madans. Its verses are often learned by heart and inscribed 
in golden letters on the waits of public buildings; and not 
only is the whole poem regarded as a charm against evil, 
but some peculiar magical power is supposed to reside in 
h verse separately. Although its poetical merit is no more 
rh^n respectable, the BurJa may be read with ptcasure on 
account of its smooth and elegant style, and with interest as 
setting forth in brief compass the mediaeval legend of the 
Prophet—a legend fill! of prodigies and miracles in which 
the historical figure of Mu|jamiiiad is glorified almost beyond 
rccQgnidgn^ 

Rhymed prow (w/) long rttaJncd ihe religjoiis associatiorts 
which it possessed in Pre-islamic tiidcs and which were 
consecrated, for all Moslcin^ by' its use in the Koran, 
About the middle of ihc ninth cent uiy it began to appear 

■ The Burtia^ cd. by C A. RitUa [Viciiiiat i86gj, ir*™ 140 ; La 

frodutti: £i aimmcnlie far Rcni Eass^i vcTM T51+ 

■ llild tti be a refoloiJKXiice qE the fact that Hiibammad gave 

tui own maulle a* a gift lo Ka*ta Zubayr, when thai poet retited hb 
Earaotu pde, Bdnal Su'dd (kc p. 
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jfi the public sermons sing, of the Caliphs 

and tbdr viceroys, uid k was still further devdoped hj pro- 
bfiraud fessionai preachers, like Ibn Nubdta (t 984 A.a-), 
and by oiiicial secretaries, lUce Ibrihitn b, Bilil 
(t 994 A.D.). Henceforth rJiycac becomes a distinctive 
and aliDust indispensable feature of rhetoricaE prose. 

The credit of inventing, nr at any rate of making popular, a 
new and remarkable form of compositiOJi in this style bdongs 
to al-Hamadhint (t 1007 A.D.), on whom pcss- 
ai-aLiiiMiihiiii teritj conferred the title *I-ZamAn^ 

0 iwj Aci 4 Wonder or the Age/ Born in Hamadhin 
(Ecbataiia), he left his nadve town as a young mm and 
travelled through the greater part of Persia, living by his 
wits and astonishing all whom he met by his talent for 
improviation. His Mufdmdt may be called a romance or 
literary Boheinimtsm. In the ftiaqdma we find some ap¬ 
proach to the dramatic style^ which has never been culti¬ 
vated by the Semites.^ HamadhinJ imagined as his hero a 
witty, unscrupulous vagabond joarficying from place to place 
and supporting himself by the presents which his impromptu 
displays of rhcEorie, poetry, and learning seldom friled to 
draw from an admiring audience. The second character is 
the rdu/i or narrator, “who should be continually meeting 
with the other, should relate his advenlures, and repeat his 
excellent compositions/"^ The Afa^dmdi 01 Hamadhinf 

■ tplunh maqdmdf^h ptopeffy ‘a plM of BtanUinf'; hetioe 

an aKtmbly whcpc peoplle irfand lisifniiig tn tbe spealcer, and m partkolari 
an assembly for Ulerary dboiadm. At an eariy period KpnirVs tA Hoch 
EcaviMliouA and diKiissiDns received the name of nut^UnuTf Brodrcl- 
Qiniinr G<k*. <Ur Arab. LiUeratvrj Vdi. i* p. The word ia Ita literary 
Jbinsc usually IranjOated by ^assembly/ or by the Frendh 'aAuks/ ‘ 

* Tht Aoimbliia of oJ^^arin', tran^tared from the AnbiCp witb ^ Uitro- 
dntliflii and n^es ^ T. Cheqery (1867)^ vol, ^ P- X 9 - Tbfr etcclloit work 
enniajtis a tund of inlomiaUoti otn dlvwe miEicre connected with Arabimj 
hiitocy and Htcrature. Owing to the autho^a deatii U waa left unshed, 
biU a aecoiid vnlnine frfudndwg by F. Steingau 

appeared in iKgiSl 
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becAnie the model for thb kind of writing, and the typos 
which he created survive unaltered In the more daboraie 
work of his successors. Each forens an independent 

whole, so that the complete series may be regarded as a 
novel consisting of detached episodes in the heros lifo^ a 
medley of prose and verse in which the story b nothing, 
the style everything^ 

Less original than Badihj ^l-Zam^n, but far beyond him in 
variety of learning and copiemsness of language, Abu 
Muhammad al-Q^sim al-Hariri of Basra pro- 
duced in hb Maqdmdi a masrerpiece which for 
eight centuries “has been cstccmedi as, next to 
the Koran, the chief creasun: of the Arabic tORgue,"* In the 
Pre&oe to his work he says that the composition of maqdmit 
was suggested to him by one whose suggestion is a command 
and whom it is a pleasure to obey.** Thb was the distin- 
gutshed Persian statesman, Anilshirwin b* Kh^id,* who 
afterwards served as VL2lcr under the Caliph Mustarshid 
Billih (tuB-iiSS a.d.) and Sultin Mas'ud, the Seljuq 
(1133-1152 A.n.J; whea he made Hariri's 

acquaintance he was living in retirement at Bafm and devot- 
mg himself to literary studies, ^ariri begged 10 be excused 
on the score that his abilities were unequal to the task, ** for 
the lame steed cannot run like the strong courser.”^ Finally, 
however, he yielded to the request of Anushirw^n, and, to 
quote his own words— 


" 1 composedp In spile of hiticlraiices that I suBfered 
Prom duUncss ot capacity and dimness of iiitellectj 
And dryness of lEUsginatlOfi and distressing anxieties^ 

Fifty Muqdtndf, which contain serious language and iightsome, 


* A fan acoount of ha career wtll he iotond !n the Preface to Houtsma> 

fU Uxtfi rtiatiji A fhtsiffirif iUs S^idjamida, VoL ii, p. tl sqn- 

Cf. Browne's LiL Hist cf Persia, vtiJ. ilf p- 3 ^- 
■ Thia a a gracefuh but prohaWy msiaoere, Iriimte to ibe superior 
genim of HamaUirini 
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And oimibino refinement with dignity oE style, 

And briUiancics with jewels of eloquence^ 

And beauUent of Utci^ture with Its raritieSp 
Bc.'^de verses of the Koran wherewltb I adorned Ihcnw 
And choice metaphorsK and Arab proverbs that I interspersed, 
And literary elegancies and gramnmticn] riddles, 

And decisioas basod On the (double) meaning of words, 

And originaJ discotmes and higmy-wrocight orations^ 

And affecting exhortations as well as entertaining jests: 

The whole which ! have indited as by the ^tiguc of Ah^ 
Zayd of Sarnj, 

The part of narratoc- being assigned (0 Hmth san of Hammam 
of Ba^ra*'^' 

^arirf then proceeds to argue that his Maqdmdt not 
mere frivolous stories such as strict Mosiems arc bound to 
reprobate in accordance with a wcU-known passage of the 
Koran referring to Naijr b. pirich, who mortally offended 
the ProphcE bj amusing the Quraysh with the old Persian 
legends of Rustam and tsikndifir (Koran, ijoti, 5-6)! 
“ TArr/ is me thiit ktyiih Hie tales that he may itiiisef men 
from she tuny ef Gedj wiheuf dsiffwledge^ and maife it a iaugking^ 
ffflci : ihist shall svj^er u thamejul punithment. And when Our 
ligni are read Aim, he turneth hit Aori in disdain as though he 
heard them nei^ at though there were in hh ears a dfafistis : 
give him joy if a griet^sut / ” Hailrl insists that 

the Asemhiies have a tnckinJ purpose. The ignorant and 
ntalidous, he says^ will probably condemn his work^ but 
intelligent readers will perceive, if they lay prgudice aside, 
that it is as useful and instructive as the Hablcs of beasts, &c*, ^ 
to which no one has ever objected. Thxt his fcara of hostile 
cHdeiim were not altcgether groundless is shown by the 

^ The above passage k tUcen, with lomc raodlfif^tion, from Uie verakiD 
ed Va^ri pubtiflhed in 1850 by TbcDdoie Preston, Cif Trinity 

College, Catnbridge, who wu alterwArds Loerf Alinwier'i Pmfeaaor ol 
Arabic (tbSS-lSrilU 

^ Kodema bad Joog beeti familiar with the folrffci ot Bidpai. which 
were trarsilated from the Peldcvi into AmhLc by Ibna l-iinqafla' jt eitta 
Tbo AaJ, 
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following remarks of the author of the popular history 
endded af-Pakhri (f tjcxj a-d.). This writcij afitcr 
claiming that his own book is more usel^ than the 
of Abfi Tammim, continues'^ 


“ And, againj it is more profitable than the tfdijJffidjf on which 
fnea have set thcLr hearts, and which they sigerty commit to 
memory ; becatise the reader derives no benefit ^cm 
criUdSd^ MaqdtxAt eacept fanuhanty with elegant composidoil 
and knowledge of the ndea of verso and prose, Un- 
dottblEdly they contain maaims and mgeoioos devices and eape- 
riences j but ail this has a debasing effect oa the mind, for it is 
founded on begging and sponging and disgraceful scheming to 
acquire a few paltry pence, Thereforej if they do good in one 
dtrection^ they do harm tn anottier f and this P^^l^ has h^o 
noticed by some critics of the MffjJjndjf of ffanri and Badi^ 
l-ZamniL^ * 


Before pronauncing on the jiistice of this censur^ we muse 
consider for a moment the character of Abu 2ayd^ the hero 
of yadrfs work, whose adventures are related by 
certain yiritH b. Harnmira, under which name 
^ the author is supposed to signify himsdf. Accord, 

ing to the general tradition, was one day seated with a 

number of savants in the mosque of the Bani ^ardm at Basra, 
when an old man entered, ftxstsore and iravd-stained. On 
being asked who he was and whence he came, he answered 
that his name of honour was AW Zayd and that be came 
from Saruja He described in doquent and moving terms 
how his native town had been plundered by tbe Greeks, 
who made his daughter a capdve and drove him forth to 
exile and poverty, yarfri was so struck with his wonderful 
powers ofimprovisation that on the same evening he began to 
compose the Ma<}dmis if thf Battle Narim^i where Abu Zayd 

• dt-Faklwi, ed. by Derrabonf g> p. t 4 sqii. 

• A town to rtraopctoii-Mi, eat far iram Edeua. Et was takea by toe 
Crusaderato iwi *JL (Abu '1-Fi^ «1. by Keiskei veUli, p. 33rt. 

• tlic 4KI1 cT Ibe aencs a* finally urruif «L 
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i$ introduced in his invariable character“ a crafty old man, 
full of genius and learning, unscrupulous of the artifices which 
fac uses to elTcct his purpose, recJdcss in spending in forbidden 
iadulgences the money he has obtained by his wit or deceit, 
but with veins of true feeling in him, and ever yielding to 
unfeigned emotion when he remembers his devastated home 
and his captive child,** L/ If an imtnora] tendency has been 
attributed to the Aumh^ti of ffaWrl it is because the author 
does not conceal his admiration for this unprincipled and 
thoroughly disreputable scamp. Abii Zayd, indeed, is made 
so fosdnating that we can easily pardon his knaveries for the 
sake of the pearls of wit and wisdom which be scatters in 
splendid profusion—excellent discourses, edifying sermons, 
and plaintive tamcntations mingled with rollicking ditties 
and ribald jests. Modem readers are not likely to agree 
with the historian quoted ahove^ but although they may 
deem his criticism illihcial, they can har% deny that it has 
some justificarion« 

IJariri's rhymed prose might be freely imitated in English, 
but the difficulty of rendering it in rhyme with tolerable 
fidelity has caused me to abandon the attempt to produce 
a version of one of the AmmhUn in the original form.* I 
will tran^cc instead three poems which are put into the 
mouth of Abij ZaytL The first is a tender elegiac strain 
recalling fer-off days of youth and Jiappincss in his native 
lajid — 


*' Ghas&drk 19 ray noble kindred^ Saruj ii my land of birih 
Wliere I dwdt in a lofty mansion of stinlilte glory and worth 
A Poi^isc for its And and pleasant mirth I " 


■ Chcnwjp citi p. 33- 

‘ This his been dtHw wEtb citnmrdjnary 9km bv the a 

Friedrich RAricefI {Di^ VervandlwMgen dm Aim Seid Wm and^^ 

wbwe work, however, ia iwt m any aenh- a IzuabiUxm, 



ij[ARlRi in 

Aad ob, the life that I led tbei« lOiiitiiiduig in all delight I 

1 tRiiled robe oo its meadows, while Time flew a careless 
flight, 

Bute in the flower of manhcMMl, ao pleasure veiled ffom iny 
atghL 

Now, if woe could kill, I had died of the troubles that haunt 
mo here. 

Or could post joy ever be ransomed, my heart's blood hod aot 
been dear. 

Since death is better than living a brute's life year after year, 

Subdued to scorn as a lion whom baiw hyenas torment. 

But Luck is to blame, else no one had foiled of his due 
ascent: 

If She were straight, the conditions of meo would never be 
bent"' 

*I*lie scene of the eleventh Aiftmblj ts laid in Siwa, a 
city tying midway between Hamadhin (Elcbatana)' and 
Rayjr (Rbages). “IJirSth, in a fit of religious aeal^ betakes 
himself to the public burial ground^ for the purpose of con- 
templadon. He finds a fiintral in progreffij and when It is 
over an old man^ with his fice mufied in a cloak, takes his 
stand on a hillock, and pouts forth a discourse on the certainty 
of death and judgment, ... He then rises into poetry and 
declaims a piece which » one of the noblest productions of 
Arabic literature. In lofty morality, in religious fervour, in 
beauty of language, in power and grace of metre, this 
magnifioent hymn is unsurpassed.* * 

" Pretending sense in vain, how long, O lighl of brain, wilt thou 
heap Sin and hone, and compass error's spaa t 

Thy conscious guilt avow! The white hairs on thy brt>w 
admonish thee, and thou hast ears onstopt, 0 man I 


» A literal transUdon of Uiese verse*, which oocnr in the awth AswmNj, 
is (TivcD fay Chenery, D^.sit^P- 138. 

* Ibid., p, 163. 
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Death's call dost thoti not hear ? Rings not his voice foH 
clear? Of parting hast no fear, to irtiV e thee sad and 
wise? 

fiow king suok in a sea of alotb and vanity wilt tbou play 
hecdlesfiJy, as thongh Death spared his prtee f ' 

Till whCDp far prandering froui virtocp wilt thoa ding to evil 
ways that bring together vice in brief I 
For thy Lord's anger shame thon bast none^ bet let maim 
o'eiiake thy cherishsl almp then Icd'st thou burning 
grief. 

Thon hall'st with eager joy the coin of yellow diCp hot If a 
bier pass by, feigned is thy sorry face j 
Perverse and calloos wight I thou scomest conosel right to 
follow the false light of treachery and disgrace. 

Thy pleasure Ihoti dost crave, to sordid gain a slavCi forgetting 
the dart gmve and what remains of dole; 

Were thy true weal descried, iby lost woidd nol misguide nor 
thon be terriBed by words that should console. 

Not tears^ blood shall thine eyes pour at the great Assize, 
when thon hast no allies^ no kinsman thee to ^ve ■ 

Stralter thy tomb shall be tha* needle's cavity * deep, deep 
thy plunge 1 see as diver's "neath the wave. 

There shall thy bmbs be Uidp a feast for worms arrayed* till 
utterly decayed are wood and bones withal^ 

Nor may thy soid repel that ordeal horrible, when o‘cr the 
Bridge of Hell she must escape or fall 
Astray shall leaders go, and mlglity men be tow, and sages 
shall cry, '^Woe like this was never ycL' 

Then hfcste, my thoughtless friend, what thou hast marred to 
mend, for life draws near its end, and still thou art in 
the ueL 


Trust not In fortune^ my, thougb sbe be soft and gay; for she 
wjU spit One day her venam, if thon dote; ' 

Abate thy haughty pride I lo. Death is at thy side, fastenine 
whatever betide, his fingers op thy thicat. ^ 

When prosperous, refrain from arrogant disdain, nor Piw ihv 
tongue the rein : a modest tongue is best ^ 

Comfort the dhUd of bale aud listen to his tale : repair thine 
acticfis fmiJ, and be for ev'er blest. 

Feather ±eucst ou« more of those whose litUc store has 
rani:^cd : ne'er deplore the loss nor miser be- 
With meaiwws bravely cope, and tosh thiae hand m 
spurn (he miHuthfope. apd make thy bounty ft« 
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Lay up provision leave what brings thee care; fer 

sea ship prepare arid dread the rising 
Tbls, friendp is what 1 preach expressed in Indd speech. Good 
luck to ail each who with my creed conlomi 1 ** 

Tn the next Maqdm^^lh^t of Damascus—we find Abu 
Zaydj gaily attired, amidst casks and vats of winCi carousmg 
and listening to the music of lutes and ^ging—^ 

** 1 ride and I ride through the waste far and wide> and I fliag 
away pride to be gay as the swallow \ 

Si™ the lortcpt's fierce speed, tame the mettlesome steed, 
that wberover I lead Yculh and Pleasure may foUow^ 

I bid gravity paefe, and 1 strip bare iriy bach lest liquor I lack 
when the goblet is lifted : 

Did I never indinc to the quaffing of wine, 1 had ire^er been 
with fine wil and eloquence gifted. 

I9 it wonderful^ an old man ^ould slay in a well- 

stored seray by a cast oversowing f 
Wine strengthens the knees^ physics every disease, and from 
sorrow it frec$i the obliviotHb^towiDg I 
Ob, the purest of joys is to live sans disguise unconstrained 
bv the ties of a grave reputadoo, 

And ^e sweetest of love that the lover can prove is when 
fear and hope move him to utter his passiom 
Thy love then proclaim, quench the smouldering flame, for 
"twill spark out thy shame and betray thee to laughter: 
Heal the wounds of thine heart and assinge thoo the jjrnart 
by the cops that Impart a delight men seek after j 
While to hand thee the bowl damsels wait who cajole and 
euravish the soul with eyes tenderly giaucing, 

And singers whose throats pouf such high-mcnnling notes, 
when the melody floats^ iron rocks would be daudog I 
Obey not the fool who forbids thee to pull beauty's rose when 
in foil bbom tbou'rt free to possess iti 
Pirrsoe thine end still, tho* it seem past thy skill: let them say 
what they will, take thy pleasure and bless it I 
Get thee gone from thy sire, if he thwart thy desire ^ ^tcad 
thy nets nor enquire what the nets are reoeivuig; 

But be tmo to a fTiendp flhun the miser and spend, ways of 
chanty wend, be unwearied in gtring. 

He that knocks enters straight at tbe Mexcifur$ ^te^ so repent 
or e'er Fate call thee fofth from the living 1" 
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The reader may judge from these extracts whether the 
Jumbliei of yariri are so ddicient in matter as some critics 
have imagined. But, of course, the celebrity of the work is 

mainly dtie to its consummate literary form_a point on 

which the Arabs have always hestowed singular attention. 
Hariri himself was a subtle grammarian, living in Ba^ra, the 
home of philological science;* and though he wrote to please 
rather than to instruct, he seems to have resolved that his 
wort should illustrate every beauty and nicety of which the 
Arabic language is capable. We Europeans can see as little 
merit or taste in the verbal conceits—ei|uivof]ues, paronoma- 
sias, assonances, alliterarions, &c.—with which his pages are 
ihictly studded, as in tsvn d* firet of composition which may 
be read either forwards or backwards, or which consist entirely 
of pointed or of unpointed letters ; but our impatience of such 
things should not blind us to the foct that they are intimately 
connected with the genius and tradirions of the Arabic tongue,* 
and therefore stand on a very diflerent footing from those 
euphulsric extravagances which appear, for example, in 
English literature of the Elixabethan age. By Harirfs 
countrymen the Maqimit arc prized as an almost unique 
monument of their language, antiquities, and culture. One 
of the author's contemporaries, the famous Zamakhsharl, has 
expressed the general verdict in pithy verse— 

** I swear by God and His marvel#. 

By piLgdm#^ rite and tJtcir ahrine t 
^anK'4 worthy 

To be written in gold each 


1 Two brcalEKs by W came down to na. In 

of thcK, tnhUzA Oumihi (-The Peirl of Ihe Diver's and 

edil^ (Deipiie. 1^71% he discussa the Mjicd™* whtda 

people Of odncatinii are tn coouniL 
* Sec GhrflEiy, at, pp. ^3-57* 
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Ccmccming: Mcnt of the specifically religious sciences^ sucb 
as Dogmatic Theology and Mysticism,^ we shall have more to say 
in the foUovinng chapter, while as to the science 
of AposEoHc Tradmon {^ndlth) we must refer the 
reader to what has been already said. AH that 
can be ai tempted here is to take a possmg nDticc of the most 
eminent writers and the most celebrated works of this epoch in 
the field of religion. 

Tbe place of honour belongs to the Imdm Milik b. An^ 
of Medina, whose is the first great €^tis of 

Law. He was a partisan of ihe 
*Alid5, and was flogged by command of the 
Caliph Maniur in consequence of bb declararion 
that be did not consider the oath of allegiance to the *Abbasid 
dynasty to have any binding cflect. 

The two principal authorities for Apostolic Tradition are 
Bukhiri (t 870 n.D.) and Muslim (f 87S a.d.), authors of the 
collections entitled Sahlk, Compilations of a 
narrower range, embracing only those traditions 
which bear on tbe Sunna or custom of the Pro¬ 
phet, are the Sun^ of Abd Ddwiid al-Sijistini ( t 889 

the yifrit^ of Abu Muhammad iLTimiidbl 

(t 891 A.b.),thc St^nan of al-Nasdl (t 915 A.n.), 
and the Sunan of Ibn MAja (t 896 a.d.). These, together 
with the ^hihj of Bukbiri and Muslim, form tbe Six Canoni¬ 
cal Books alikfa)t which are held in the highest 

vencrationHi Amongst the innumerable works of a similar 
kind produced in this period it will suffice to mention the 
Maidirlhu "Wifwwa by al-Baghawt (t dne 112a A.D.). A 
later adaptation called JltshAAtu 't-MaiMih has been often 
printed, and is sdil extremely popular. 

Omitting the great manuals of Moslecn Jurisprudence, 
which are witliout Utcraiy interest in the larger sense, we 
may pause for a moment at the name of aLMdwardi, a 
Sfaafi^ite bwyer, who wrote a well-known treatise on politics— 
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the *UAhl^fn si-SiiffAnijyaf or ^ Book of the Prin- 

dpLe^of Government/ His standpoint is pureljf thcorctkal- 
Thus he kjrs down that the Caliph should be 
elected hy the body of learned^ pious, and orthodox 
divines, and that the people must Jeave the admin is^ 
tr&tion of the State to the Caliph ab^olutdy^ as being its 
representative. Mdwardi lived at Baghdld during the period 
of Buwayhid asecndajicy, a period described by Sir W. Muir 
in the following words ; “ The pages of our annalists arc now 
almost entirely occupied with the political events of the day, 
in the guidance of which the Caliphs had seldom any concern, 
and which therefore need no mention here.” * Under the 
^Abbiud dynasty the mystical doctrines of the ^ufis were 
systematised and expounded. Some of the most importune 
Arabic works of reference on Eiifiism arc die Qitu or 

* of Hearts,'^ by Ahfi Tilib al-Makkl 

99^ j riic Khdin ^l-la^arruf 
ahli ^l-Tdiaumiu/^ or ^ Book of Enquiry as to the 
Religion of jhc Sufis," by Muhammad b. Isb^q d-Kalibidht 
[t circa IDOO the dm , or * Classes of the 

by Abii *Abd al-Rabmln a|-SuIami (^f toil a.d.) ; the 
iiUjdtu ^I^Jwfrydj or ^Adommait of the Saints,^ bv Abii 
Nu*aym al-l^fkh^nt {+ 1038 a.d.) j the Rltdlaiu^i^Qi/shsynyya^ 
or ^Qushayriie Tract,* by Abu *^Qa5{m al-Qushayrl of 
Naysibir(t 1074 a.i>.) ; the %i*H or ‘Revivifi¬ 

cation of the Religious Sciences," by GhatiiEf (t im a.d.) j 
and the *‘AwiAju or ‘ Bounties of Knowledge," by 

Shihibu "l-Dm Abd *(Jniar al-Suhrawardf (t 1^34 a.p.) 
—a list which might easiSy be extended. In Dogniartc 
Theology there is none to compre with 
HAmid al-Gharilt, surnamed ‘the Proof 
of Islam He is a figure 

of such towering importance that some detailed account of 
bis life and opinions must be Inserted in a book like this, 

■ The Calipjmit, ih Riie^ Dedine, artd PaU, p. 573 . 
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which professes to iUustrate the hbtory of Muhammadan 
though^ Here^ however^ we shall onlj^ gtvc an outline of his 
bh^graphy in order to pa^c the way for discussion of hts intcU 
Icccual achievements and his far-reaching influence. 

this yearC505 A4H,= tut a_d.) dJod the Imam, who was the 
OrnameoL ad the Faith and the Proof of Isiam, Ahd ^amid 
I^ufLammad , « . of the Shah'lte. His death 

plaoe ou the 14th of the Latter Juiudda at T^ha- 

s^PAJAkirdhi rfioi. a village near Tus< He was then iSfty-hve 
ytars oi ago* Ghaicdli is equivalent to Gha^^ilj litc 
(for ^A^tir) and Khabbaii (for Khabb^}^ in the di::ilect of the 
people of IQiurikiTi" : so it is stated by Uie author 0/ the *lhar* 
AJ-tsnawi says in hls Tabagdt * :—Gh^iM is an Imim by whose 
cLiune breasts are dilated and sools are revived, and in whose literary 
productioos the ink-horn c3fiilts and the paper quivers with joy; and 
it the bearing thereof voiced ire hushed and beads are bowed. He 
was born at 'J'us in the vear 45o A.H. — io^S-iosi^ ajj. His father 
used to spin wool ^ycij^Azifu, and soh it in his shop* On his death* 
bed he coumiitted his two sons, GhazraEi bimsetf and his brother 
Ahmad, to the care of a pious ?ufi, who taught them writing and 
educated them nn^ the moftcy Left him by their father was all speuL 
* Then*' aaya Gha^s^p * we went to the cnlLcge to Icmn divinity 
{^qh) so that we might gaiu our hvelihoodL" After studying there 
for some Ucne he journeyed to AbiS Nasr al-limi^Oi iu Jurjan, then 
to the [mimu 'l-yaramaya* at NaysAbdfj uuder whom he studied 
with such assiduity that he became the best scholastic of his 
contemporaries fjdrtt uA/i b* lectured a 

' Another example is ^mar iii-Khayyaiiii far 'tfniar Khayyam, The 
spelling Ghaerali (with a dbuhlc *) was tu general d*e when tfau 
Khallliiii wrote hia BtogTiphiml Dictionary in 135& a.d. (lee De Slane'i 
translatiotv voL S* p. Sa\ but aoconJing to Sara'ani the name is dedved 
fiom Ghacala, a vfEUige ocor Jai ; In which ca^c Ohaxall h the oorrect 
form of the niitKl* i have adopted '■ Ghonil * in defercni:^ to 
authority, but those who write * Ghau^i' can at lekat claim that they m 
in very good company. 

* ShiEiuu 'hDm al-Dhahahi [f A.D.). 

1 'Abdtt 'URabim al-lsnawi (f 137 ® author of a bJofrapblcal 
work on the ShiA^be dioctorsi See Brockettnauu, GckA. 4tf Ars^b. Litt^ 
voL U, p. qol 

* Abn T^fllahiJi aJ.JuTafiyttl, a fifnnm theolog^^ of Na^'fkab^^f l®^5A.nih 
received Etui title,, which meam * Imam of the Two Sanctu;u1c3^* because 
he taught for several years at If ecca and Medina. 
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aiih^drd Iii his and wrote booksL * » . And or Uie 

deaib of ^ master he set cut for the Camp ■ and presented himscU 
lo tlie Ntfima l-Mnllc, whose K^sembly was the ahghljpg-pl^ of 
the learned and the destmaLian of the leading divines and savants j 
and there, as was due to his high ment, he enjoyed the society of the 
principal doctors, and disputed ^th his oppoaents and rebutted 
them in spite of their emmence. So the MEiamu 1 -Mulk iodlncd to 
him and showed him great honotir, and bis name flew through the 
trorld. Then, in the year 'E4 (10^1 a.d.} he was called to a professor* 
i jp rp the Ni^amiyya College at Baghddd, where a spJeadid 
reception awaited him. His words reached far and wide and hU 
influence soon exceeded that of the and Vixicrs. Bnt at last 

his lofty spirit recoiled from worldly vanities* He gave himself up 
to devotion and dervUhhoocl. and set ont^ in the year '8® [1095 
or the l^ijaa. On his return from the Pligrimagc he jonmeyed lo 
fi^ade his abode there for ten years in the minaret of 
the (^n^c^tiotial Mosqucp and compel several worts, of which 

^ ^ Then, after visiting Jerusalem and 

A 3 cicmdna,he returned to his homo at T^^ intentOD writing aud 
worship and constant redEatJon of the Koran and dissemination of 
^owledge and avoidance of intercourse with men. The Vizter 
Fakhrn UMulk.i son of the Nifdmn I Mulfe, came to see him, and 
mge j eve^ means in his power to accept a professorship in 

Iho Nifaimyya College at Kaysibur.^ Ghaxzilf consented, but ^dter 

resigned the appointment and returned to end 
Ms days m bis native towii,” 

B«id« his ma^um the already. mentioned /fiyd, in 
which he expounds theology and the ethics of leligiaa from 

rt school, 

(ahazsUi wrote a great uumhef of imporiwit 

4 t\ I- '''“'■liSj such as the Munqtdh mine %DaML or 

Ddt«rer from Error,’ a sort of ‘ AfKil<^3 pro Vita Sul’i the 
tiufS’u tSa^dat^ or ^Alchemy of Happiness,^ which was 

«*<=P^urt of (he Seljilii wnnardi MaJilshah, ton of 

m *Ulen=eol mal ho i 

• Gha»U'. mum to pabWt life look place in uo6 *.». 
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oHgin^illy written m Persian i and the TnhJfatu *I-FaMstfaj or 
^Collapse of the PhilosophcrSj’ a palcmical treatise designed to 
reflite and d^troy the doctrines of Moslem philosophy- This 
wort ti^ed forth a ftjolnder fifom the celebrated Ihn Rushd 
(A¥erraes)j. who died at Morcxrco in 1198—1199 

Here we may notice two valuable works on the history of 
religion, both of which ate generally known as SitMu 

siiaiirtirtijii’i ^ ^The Book of Religions 

ind Sects,* by Ibn Hazm of Cordova (t 1064 a.i>-) 
ud Sku. 1 -Fath d-Sbahrastdnl (t 1153 a.d,). 

Ibn yasm we shall meet with again In the chapter which 
deals specially with the history and literature of the Spanish 
Moslems, Shahrastanl, as he b named after his birthplace^ 
belonged to the opptrsiic extremity of the Muhammadan 
Empire, bring a native of tChurfcln, the huge Eastern 
province baunded by the Oxus* Cu reton, who edited the 
Arabic tex t of the KitAla Wi3-^/-W'tAj^(Lon dan, 1842— 

1846), gives the following outline of its contents :— 

After five introduetDry chaplers> the author proceeds to arrange 
tiis booh into two great divisiona ; the one comprising the Reli^ous, 
the other the PhUosophicaJ Sects, The fortiier of these contains an 
account of the various Sects of the foTlower&of Mubaenmad, and 
lilcewise of tboie to wliom a true revelation had been made (the 
AHiu V-AV/tifrp ot 'Rmplc of the Scriptote that is, Jews aud 
Ctmstians ; and of those who had a doubtful or pretended revelation 
(jwflfl shubkiftu ; ATifdfrX such as the Magi and the ManichsaiLL 
The second divisiou coniprises an nccount of the phiksophical 
□pinions of the Sabaeans (^bkansh which arc mainly set forth in a 
v'cry Interesting dialogue between a Sabman and an orthodox 
Mubanunadan j of the tenets of varions Greek Philosophers and 
some of the Fathers of the Christian Church : and also of the 
Muhamimdau doctors^ more particnlirly of the system of Ibn SUnd 
or AvicenTMk which lire author explains at coiiiiderab 3 e length. 
The work terminiites with an account of the tenets of the Arabs 
before the commcDccmeot of IsJamiam^ and of the fcligioo ol the 
people of India- 


*■ The correct tillB of Ibn ^aam'a work ii uocerbkln. In the Calm cd, 
(1321 AJi.) it is called: Kii^^ 'l-Akard tea 
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The sdenoe of granumi- took its rise in the dtica gf Basra 
attd which were fciinded not long sifter Muhammad’s 

death, and which temamed the chief centres of Arabian life 
and thought outside the peninsula until they 
piiiiokw. were eclipsed by the great 'Abbisid capital. In 
both towns the population consisted of Bedouin 
Arabs, belonging to diHerent tribes and speaking many 
difierent dialects, while there were also thousands of artisans 
and dienu who spoke Persian as their mother-tongue, so that 
the classical idiom ¥«is peculiarly exposed to corrupting 
influences. If the pride and delight of the Arabs in Uieir 
noble language led them to regard the maintenance of its 
puri^ as a national duty, they were cijualiy bound by their 
religious convictions to take decisive measures for ensuring the 
correct pronunciation and inicrpretatian of that “ miracle of 
Divine eloquence," the Arabic Koran. To this latter motive 
the uivention of grammar is traditionally ascribed. The 
inventor is related to have been Abu ’i-Aswad al-Du’ilf, who 

Tbcin^a™ its Utnayyad period. “ Abu 

’l-Aswad, having been asked where he had 
acquired the science of grammar, answered that 
he had learned the nidioicnts of it from ^Ali b. Abl Tilib, It 
is said that he never made known any of the principles which 
he had received from ‘All till Ziydd< sent to him the order to 
compose something which might serve as a guide to the 
public and enable them to understand the Book of God. He 
at first asked to be excused, but on hearing a man recite the 
following passage out of the Koran, anw UUha hset” m\na 
^l~muihrikiAa van-raAlyihu^ which Last word the reader pro¬ 
nounced rmi/iA/, he exclaimed, ‘I never thought that thines 
would have come to this.’ He then returned to Ziydd and 

• See PL 1915 sefVtf. 

• Kar. Ixt s- The traailalioii nui* t" ThJi U i dedarabool rani e»r 

^ ami Hi* ApcdU 

rasiUhi it mean!, that tied is dew of the idolaters and also of tif 

ApoAtlCf 
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said, ‘I will do what foa ordered,’”* The Ba^ia school of 
grammarians which Abu H-Aswad » said to have founded is 
older than the rival school oT Kub and surpassed it 
"“.S'SJS'’'' in fame. Its most prominent repreeittalives were 
Abi ‘Amr b. aPAli (t 770 a.i>.), a diligent 
and profound Student of the Koran, who on one occasion 
burned all bis collections of old poetry, &c., and abandoned 
himscirto devotion ; Khalil b. Ahmad, inventor of the Arabic 
system of metres and author of the first Atubic lenicon j[the 
kitdiu which, however, he did not live to complete j 

the Persian SIbawayhi, whose Grammar, entitled ‘The Boole 
of SIbawayhi,’ is universally celebrated ; the great Humanists 
al-Asma'l and Abii *Ubayda who flourished under Hirdn 
al-Rashid j al-Mubarrad, about a century later, whose best- 
known work, the has been edited by Professor William 

Wright) his contemporary al-Sukkarj, a renowned collector 
and critic of old Arabian poetry ; and Ibn Durayd (t 934 A.m}, 
a distinguished philologist, genealogist, and poet, who re¬ 
ceived a pension from the Caliph Muqtadir in recognition of 
his services on behalf of science, and whose principal works, 
in addition to the famous ode known as the are a 

voluminous lexicon \ai-Jamhsra fi ’/-iujAir) and a treatise on 
the genealogies of the Arab tribes 

Against these nsmts the school of Kfi& can set al-Kisd'f, 
a Persian &vant who was entrrrsted by Hinkn al-Rashid 
with the education of his sons Amin and 
Tt. j Wgiy Mn sd-Farrd {t 822 A.D.), a pupil and 

compatriot of a1-Kisi*I; al-Mufodd^l al-Pabbf, 
a favourite of the Caiiph Mahdi, for whom he compiled an 
excellent anthology of Pre-Ulamic poems {al-Alfifodda&jjit)^ 
which has already been noticed* ; Ibnu l-Sikkft, whose out¬ 
spoken partiality for the House of ‘Ail b. AM Tdlib caused 
him to be brutally crampled to death by the Turkish 

* Tbn (UiallEkaa, D« &tan«'i traiutatipn, vOL, i.p. 66j. 

■ Sec gr. lafl. 
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guards of the tyrant MutawaJckJl (S58 a*d*) j and Tha^Jabj 
head of the Kdfa school in his dme (f 904 of wbo$c 

rivalry with al-Mubarrad many stories are tqld^ A con¬ 
temporary, Abi Ba ler h. A hi 1 -Aahar, said m one of hh 
poems : — ^ 

“Turn to Mtibarracl or to Tha'lsb^ Ihoa 
That seek'st with teaming to improve thy mind I 
Be not a foolp Like mangy camel shtintied: 

All binuan knowledge thou with them wUt find. 

The sdeuee of the whole world, K«ist and Wesl^ 

En these two single doctor^ La combined.'^ * 

Reference has been made in a former chapter to some or 
the earliest Humanists, Hammid al-Rlsriya (t 776 A-D.) 
and bis slightly yniinger contem^rary^ fChalaf al-A Ijmar, to 
their inestimable laboirrs in rescuing the old poetry from 
oblitrion, and tg the unscrupulous methods which they some* 
times employedAmong their successors, who flourished in 
the Golden Age of Islam, under the first ‘Abbisids, the place 
of honour belonp to Abii Ubayda (t about 815 a . o ,) and 
al-AsmaH (t about 830 a.d.}> 

Abu ‘U bay da Ma'mar b, aI*Mutbannl was of jewish- 
Persian race, and maintained in his writings the cause of the 
awi'oh^ Shu*ubites against the Arab national party, for 
which reason he is erroneously described as a 
Khdrijite.s The rare expressions of the Arabic language, the 
history of the Arabs and their conflicts were his predominant 
study—“neither in heathen nor Muhammadan time^" he 
once boasted, *♦ have two horses met in battle but that 1 
possc^ infornutton about them and their riders”*; yet, with 
all his laming, be vras not always able to recite a verse with¬ 
out mangling it; even id reading the Koran, with the boot 

1 tbn KhallildiifNo, 6)8 ; De Slane'a traoilatioii, vol. ilL d 11 
■ See pp, i 3 i-i 34 < «i/™, ‘ 

1 GokUiber, ifuAdHiMrerdHiscac $rud«>ii, pm p. 

* Ih'd, pi 195. 
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before his eyes, he made mistalc«*« Ouf knowledge of 
Arabtaii antiquity is djawn, to a large eactent^ from the 
traditions collected by him which are preserved in the Kiiahu 
^MghM and elsewhere* He left nearly two hundred worts, 
of which along but incomplete catalogue occurs in the Fihrist 
(PP- 53-34)- *Ubayfik was sumtnoned by the Catiph 

Hirdn al-Rasliid to Baghdid, where he became acquainted 
with There was a standing feud be¬ 

tween them, due in part to difference of character^ 
and in part to personal jealousies^ *Abdu ^l-Malik b« Qurayb 
at-A^ma^i was, like his rival, a native of Basra- Although he 
may have been excelled by others of his contemporaries in certain 
branches of learning, none exhibited in such fine perfection 
the varied literary culture which at that time was so highly 
prized and so richly rewarded* Whereas Abu bay da was 
dreaded for his sharp tongue and sarcastic humour, A^ma^ 
had all the accomplishments and graces of a courtier^ Abil 
Nuwas, the first great poet of the *AbbSsid period, said that 
A^ma*i was a nighiing;a]e to charm those who heard him 
with his melodics* In court circlcsj where the talk often 
turned on philological matters, he was a favourite guest, smd 
the Caliph would send for him to decide any abstruse question 
connected with literature which no one present was able to 
answer^ Of his numerous writings on linguistic and and- 
quanan themes several have come down to us, "^The Book 
of Camels * {Kitdi^ii V-Jir/), * The Book of Morses* {KhShu 
7 -KA 45 ryi), and ^Tlie Book of the Making of Man * [KkSix 
Kftaigi a treatise which shows that the Arabs of the 

desert had acquired a considerable knowledge of human 
anatomy. His work as editor, commentator, and critic oi 
Arabian poetry forms [it has been said) the basis of nearly all 
that has since been writien on the subject, 

' Ibo Qiitayta, Kitdbu V-ifa'in/, p- 269^ 

* WliHe Abu '‘UbayOa was nDtorf^us fee Ids rm-th^nbing pm^viUes^ 
Afina'i bad a strong veiii of pieliun- Sm Goldubir* Jon dt^ 19® 
aM Ahh. iur An^h, Part U p- 136^ 
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Belles^tcttJEs and literary kistary are represented by 

a whole series of valaable works. Only a Few of the most 
itnportafit can be mentioned here, and that in a 

limn ^ 

very summary manner. The Fersian Ruitbih^ 
better known aa ^AbdulMh Ibtiu who 

was put to death by order of the Caltph Man^dr, made several 
translations from the PehlevF or Middle^Fersian liieracurc tnio 
Arabic. We possess a specimen of his powers in the iamous 
UsQk cf KalUa and Dimtut^ which is ultiinacely derived from 
the Sanscrit FMs af BidpaL The Arabic version is one of 
the oldest prose worts in that langnagCj and is justly regarded 
as a modd of degant style, though it has not the pungent 
brevity which marks true Arabian eloquence. Ibn 
Queyba, whose family came from Merv^ hdd hr 
a dme the office of Cadi at Dfnaw^j^ ajid lived at 
Baghdid in the latter half of the ninth century* We have more 
than once cited his ^Book of General Knowledge^ {Kti^hu 
and his * Book of Poetry and Pocis,* {KkMu 
7-JAi^r tf^ff~*IShu*ard), and may add here tht^Adalru *I~Kdtth^oT 
^Accomplishments of the Secretary/* a mani^ of atylisdc, 
dealing with orthography, orthoepy, leJcicographyj and the 
like I and the V-j/Widr, or * Choice Kisiari^^a a work 

in ten diaptei^ each of which is devoted to a special theme 
such as Government, War, Nobility, Friendship, Women, 

*Anar b* Bahr aJ-Jihia of Basra was 2 celebrated 
freechinfctir, and gave his name to a sect of the 
Mu^tM&ilites {aLydimyjfa}A He composed 
numerous books of an anecdotal and entercaining character, 
Ibn iChallikin singles out as hfs £nesi and most insimctive 
works the JtTjf *UJfaymiudi% Book of Animals the 

‘ Ptob^sor Bcowne baa given a of the cnnlciits m hJ* Lii HwlL 

afftnia, voL p, 35^ seq. 

^ EA by Mas Grmeri {Leyden, r9oo)r 

3 Vd. i ed, try C. Brockdiruuin (Wcunnr and Strassburg, iSg 9 -iqo:^jl 

4 TtuD epithet means’guggle^TAl* 
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Kh^hti 'LBajAft wa^'LTa^jiir (* Bix^k of Eloquence and 
Exposition which i$ a papular treatise on rlietoric< tt so 
happens—and the ^ct h not altogether h^rtuitous—^that 
extremely valuable contributions to the literary history of the 
Arabs were made by two writers connected with the 
U mayyad House. Ibn * Abdi Rabbibi of Cordova, 
ra (itfo who was descended from an enfranchised slave of 
the Spanish Umayyad Caliph, Hishim ‘Abd 
ai-Rahntin A^D.)^ has left us a miscellaneous 

anthology entitied or 'The Unique Neck¬ 

lace/ which is divided into twenty-five btxjks, each bearing 
the name of a difierent gem, and “contains something on 
every subjeetp" Though Abu TFaraj *A 14 the 
**^iibS3Ei author of the Kitdi^u was born at 

Yvas an Arab of the Arabs, being a 
member of the tribe Quraysh and a lineal descendant of 
Mar win, the bsi Umayyad Caliph^ ; Coming to Eaghdid, 
he bent all his energies to the study of Arabian antiquity, 
and towards the end of his life found a generous patron in 
ai'Muhallabi, the Vistier of the Biiwayhid sovereign, Mufizxu 
H-Dawhu His minor works arc east in the shade by hb 
great' Btjok of Songs.* This may be described as a hbtory of 
all the Arabian poetry that had been set to music down to 
the author’s titoe* It is based on a collection of one hundred 
melodics which was made for the Caliph Hdrun al-Rashid, 
but Co thrac Abu ’l-Faraj has added many others chosen by 
himself. After giving the words and the airs attached to 
them, he relates the lives of the poets and musidans by whom 
they were composed, and takes occasion to introduce a vast 
quantity of historical traditions and anecdotes, including much 
ancient and modern verse« It Is said that the ^ihib Ibn 
'Abb£d,* when travelling, used to take thirty camel-loads of 
books about with him, but on rcceivitig ibe be con- 


■ S4e jxp 267 . 
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tented himself with this one book and dispensed with alt the 
test.* The chief man of letters of the nc*t gencradoEi was 
Abd Mansur al-Tha*ilib[ (the Furrier) of Nay- 
tiiA3?Lh). sibur. Notwithstanding that most of his works 
are unscientific compilations^ designed to amuse 
the public rather than to impart solid instruction, his lamous 
anthology of recent and contemporary poets—the Tatfinatv 
l-Dshr, or ‘Solitaire of the Time*—supplies indubitable 
proof of his fine scholarship and critical taste. Successive 
continuations of the Tatlsm were written by al-Bakharzi 
(t 1075 A-El) in the Dumjalu or ‘ Statue of the 

Palace’j by Abu ' 1 ’Ma‘ilf abHa^frl (t 1172 A,tt,) in the 
Zinatu ’l-Dakr, or ‘Ornament of the Timc'j and by the 
favourite of Saladin, ‘Imddu ’l^Din al-Kitib al-Ijfahlnl 
(t iioi A.D,), in the Kkaddatu 'IQatr, or ‘ Virgin Pearl of the 
Palace.’ From the tenth century onward the study of philology 
proper began to decline, while on the other hand those sciences 
which formerly grouped themselves round philology now 
became independent, were cultivated with brilliant success, 
3 ji 6 in a short tims reached their itcuiiEtL. 

The elements of History are found (i) in Pre-blamic tra¬ 
ditions and (1) in the of the Prophet, but the idea or 

historical composition on a grand scale w« prob¬ 
ably suggested to the Arabs by Persian models 
such as the Pehlevi ATAifday-tiJ/urfl, or ‘ Book of Kings,’ which 
Ibnu ’l-Muqaffa‘ turned into Arabic in the eighth century 
of our era under the title of Siyant Mu&ii that is, 

‘ The History of the Kings of Persia.’ 

Under the first head Hishim Ibnu 'l-KalbE (t Stg ad) 
and his father Muhammad deserve particular mention as pains¬ 
taking and trustworthy recorders. 

Historical traJitions relating to the Prophet were put in 

^ Tbfi D* Slsinc'^ p_ ^ 
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writing at an arly date (see p. ^4?)^ T'hc firtt biography of 
Muhammad RasLis 7 /dA), compiled by Ibn 

w'ho died in the reign of Mansur {76S 


HEISlC * 

xnd ha^ coiTLe down to us only in the recension 
Cwa^MiiJonM, Hishiffl (t 834 A^n.). 


This work 

as well as those of al-WAqidi (t £23 a*o 4 and Ihn Sa*d 
(t 845 A.n+) ha¥e been already nodeed. 

Other celebrated hisiorbns of the ^Abbdstd period are the 
following^ 


Ahmad K Yahyi al-Batadhon (+ 892 a-d.), a Persian, wrote 
an account of the early hdixhammadan conquests 

FutLht which has been edited by 

Do Goeje^ and an immense chronicle based on 
genealogical principleS| * The Book of the Lineages of the 
Nobles^ (JCjfd^a til which two volumes are 


extant.^ 

Ahd Hdnifa Ahmad aUDfnawad (t 895 a^d.) was also or 
irinian descents His ^ Book of Long Histories {Kitdifu 
iHamiL deals largely with the 

national legend of Persia, and is written through¬ 
out from the Persian point ofview^ ^ 

Ibn Wddib al-Ya*qdhl, a contempofary of Dlnawarf, pro* 
duced an excellent compendiuEO of universal hiscory, which 
IS specially valuable because its author, being a 
follower of the House of has preserved the 
ancient and uitfalsiAed Shl^itc tradiiion^. His work has been 
edited in two volumes by ProfciSor HouEsma (Leyden, 1883)* 


The Annals of X^bari, edited by De Goejc and other 
European scholars (Leyden, 1879-1898)} and the Golden 
Meadows^ (^ktk/w ^IDkohah) of Mas^idl, which Paver de 


* Odo of theser ctcvccifa of the complete work^ hm been edited bif 

Alitw 3 xdt: Ai^abischt Ckjptfik (Grdfswa^ 18 &J.). It coven part 

ol the reifun of the Umay^^ C^linbd ^Abdu [61^5-^05 A-Or)- 

■ Tbc k'iem± lilie k ttf d^Qr^ Urockelnuuup in Ins shorler 
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CaurictUe and Barbicr de Mcynard published with a French 
translation (Paris, 1861^1877), have been frequently cited in 
the foregoing pages and since these two authors are not only 
the gratest historians of the Muhammadan East but also 
(excepting, possibly, I bn Khaldun) the most eminent of all 
vrho devoted themselves to this branch of Arabic literature, 
we must endeavour to make the reader more closely ac¬ 
quainted with them. ^ 

_ Abii Ja‘&f Mnhaminad h. Jarfr was bom in 838-S39 n*ij. at 
Amul in Tabaristin, the mountainous province lying along 

f'abart, by which he ts usually known.' 

At this time <Iriq was still the principal focus of 
Mujummadan culture, » that a poet could say :_ 


" I see a niM in whom the secretarial dignity is manifest 
One who displays the brilliant cultnm of ‘Iriuj."' 


Thither the young T^baH came to complete bh education. 
He traveUed by way of Rayy to Baghddd, visited other 
neighbouring towns, and extended his tour to Syna and 
Egypt. Although hU father sent him a yearly allowance, it did 
not always arrive punctually, and be himself relates that on one 
«casion he priced bread by sdiing the sleeves of his shirt, 
koitunately, at Baghdid he was introduced to ‘UbayduUSh In 
Yahyi,t^Vi^rofMurawaktil, who engaged Wmas tutor for 

his son. How long he held this post is UJicertain^butbe wasonly 
twenty-three years of age when his patron went out of office 
Fifteen years later wc find him, penniless once more, in Cairo 


HiiL *1 AntUt Uttratute (I.eipiia; IqQiL pw no. liatn ih-, 

tiatistation of Kitrajti 't-Dkitliiiii is ’GoUwiudieo.' * “med 

’ Coocemlns X*luri and his work (he readershoold consult n. ■ 
Introductfoa (puhlulied In the Hurplementiry iroiujap ixntainlBs Ih! 
Glt^j to tbe Leyrfa, editton. and hi. ox«Jl«ii article ^ TaW 
early Arab Hutqrian* In the EtuyttofitMa BriiaMnica. ^ Talwii and 
■ Abu 't-Uabaiixi. ed. by Juynbfttl, voL ^p, 608. 
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[876^77 He S00H5. however, returned to BigJi did, 

where he passed the remainder of hk life in teaching and 
writing. Modest, unselfish, and simple in his habits^ he diffused 
his enc^dopsdic knowledge with an almost superhuman 
industry. During forty years, it is said, he wrote fony leaves 
every daj» Hb great works are the Ta'Mku ^I^Rusu/ wa- 
*i-MufitkfOT ‘Annals of the Apostles and the Kings,' and hh 
or *Caninientary on the Koran.*^ Both, even in tbeir 
present shape, arc books of enormous extent^ yet it seems 
likely that both were originally composed on a far larger 
scale and were abbreviated by the author for general use. His 
pupils^ We are told, flatly refused to read ehe first editions with 
hitn, whereupon he exclaimed ^ Bnthusiasm for learning is 
dead I ” L The History of Tabar^ from the Creation to the 
year 30^ a-Hh—915 a.d., is distinguished by ^ completeness of 
detail, accuracy, and the truly stupendous learning of its author 
that is revealed throughout| and that makes the Annals a vast 
storehouse of valuable information for the historian as well as 
for the student of Islarm*^* It is arranged chronologically, 
the events being tabulated under the year (of the Muhammadan 
era) in which they occurred. Moreover, it has a very peculiar 
form« Each important fact b related, if possible, by an 
eye-witness or conicmporary, whose account came down 
through a series of narrators to the author* If he has obtained 
more than one account of a fact, wbh more or less important 
modifications, through several series of narrators, be com- 
municaecs them all to the reader in Thits wc are 

enabled to consider the facts from more than one point of 
view, and to acquire a vivid and dear notion of them,’^'^ 
According to modern idets, T^barfs compilation is not so 
much a history ^a priceless collcctian of original docuinrnts 
placed side by side without any atmmpt to construct a critical 

■ SjUAUim tkiAnnaiA ra^di-i^ Qd* by M. J* de Goeje |l*eyduv 

p. li. 

■ De Goeje's tutrcHiuirtba to Jatiirit p. xitviL 
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a4i(J can ti niious narratfvie:. At Jirst sigbt one can hjirdly see the 
wood for the trees, but on closer study the essetidal features 
gradually emerge and sand out in bold relief from amidst tbc 
multitude of inagniJicant circumsances which lend freshness 
and life to the whole. Tabari suffered the cammon fate of 
standard historians. His work was abridged and popularised, 
the imdJf or chains of autboritics were suppressed, and the 
various parallel accounts were combined by subsequent writers 
into a single version,* Of the Annals, as it left the author’s 
hands, no entire copy exists anywhere, but many odd volumes 
are preserved In different parts of the world. The Leyden 
edition is based on these scanered MSS., which luckily com¬ 
prise the whole work with the oteeption of a few not very 
senous lacunx. 

‘All b. Hiisayn, a native of BagJidid, was called Mas^Adl 
after out of the Prophet's Companions, ‘Abdullih b. Mas‘dd, 

u»idi descent. Although we 

tasta-nj. po^ only a small remnant of his voluminous 
writings, no better prooi can be desired of the 
vast and various erudition which he gathered not from books 
alone, but likewise from long travel in almost every part of 
Asia. Among other places, he visited Armenia, India, Ceylon, 
Zanzibar, and Madagascar, and he appears to have sailed in 
Chinese waters as well as in the Caspian Sea. “ My journey,” 
he says, “resembles that of the sun, and to me the iwex’s verw 
i& applicable — 


‘*-We turn our steps toward each dilTeront dime. 
Now to the Farthrat East, tbea W^t oace mon- 
Even the sua, which stays not Lis advance 
0 "ei Iracla remote that no man dur^l eipjore,**** 


* ihe VmtToi Wanijiir 1, the Siminid, mjidc m jld a 

Fers lan cpitotoe of which a French tranaialioa hy Duhen^ ^ ^ottnbiyre: 
waft pubiished 'm * 

* 'J-DfcuAijb, oJ. by Barfeitr da liIi;yDard« voJh i, p. g Mq. 
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He spent tbe latter years of hh life chiefly in Syria and Egypt 
~for he had no settled abode—coitipiling the great kistori^ 
worlcs," of whicli tlie ^uritju ^i-Dhahn^ is an epicoeqe^ As 
regards the motives which urged him to write^ Mas^udi 
declares that he wished to fellow the example of scholars and 
sages and to leave behind him a pra^worthy memorial and 
imperishable monument- He claims to have taken a wider 
view than hh predecessors^, *^One who has never quitted hb 
hearth and homc^ but is content with the knowledge which 
he can acquire Concerning the hisiqry of his own pan of the 
world^ is not on the same level as one who spends his life in 
travel and passes his days in restless wanderings^ and draws 
forth all manner of curious and precious inferjuation from its 
hidden mine.**^ 

Mas*iidl has been named the ^ the Herodotus of the Arabs,* 
and the comparison is not unjustJ His work, alchough it 
lacks the artistic unity which discinguishes that 
of the Greek historian, shows the same eager 
spirit of enquiry, the same open-mi ndcdn css and 
disposition to record without prejudice all the marvellous things 
that he had heard or seen, the same ripe experience and large 
outlook on the present as on the past. It is professedly a 
universal history beginning with the Creation and ending at 
the Caliphate of Mutl^, in 94.^ a.d., but no description can 
Cover the immense range of topics which are discussed and 
the innumerable digressions with which the author delight 
or irriiaies his readers, as the case may be.* Xhns^ to pick 

* Tbe In Uilrty voJumes (nne volame ii eitant at 

Vienna) anU Ihc £iidb al-Avsaf^ * Muruju 'i-Bkahab, p. &cq. 

I It may be noted as a ooincidenoc ttial Jbn Khakli^ 
inTJfir^ ^ an for all Ibn which 

rcHirables^ UiKiiifli it docs aot eoetky cortespond ^^Ihc Kallicr of 
History,*' 

*■ MaSi^iidi givet a lununary of the conteoU of hk historical atidl 
worla in the Preface to the T^anhih ed. by Oe Cocje, p>i 3 

A haiulation of this pwAgt by Dc Siacy will be fonDd m Earhier de 
^eyniird'l editiofti of the Jiujruya 'I-Bkah*ib^ vah jx, p, 303 
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3 , few examples at random, wfi End a dissertation on tides 
(toI, i, p. 244) j an account of the iin/th or sea-serpent (tin/., 
p. 167) j of pearl-Eshing in the Persian Gulf p. 3^8) ; 

and of the rhinocetDS (rifV^ p* 385). Mas‘idl was a keen 
student and critic of religious bdiefs, on which subject he 
wrote several books.^ The Murliju 'i-Dhahai^ supplies many 
valuable deuits regarding the MuJjammadan sects, and also 
regarding the Zoroastriins and ^bians. There is a particularly 
interesting report of a meeting which took place; between 
Ahtnad h, Tdlun, the governor of Egypt (S6S-877 a.d.), 
and an aged Copt, who, after giving his views as to the source 
of the Niie and the ennstrucrion of the Pyramids, defended his 
laiih {Christianity) on the ground of its manifest errors and con¬ 
tradictions, arguing that its acceptance, in spite of these, by 
so many peoples and tings vvas decisive evidence of its truth,* 
M3S*ijdi'’s account of the Caliphs u chiefly remarkable for 
the characteristic anecdotes in which it abounds. Instead 
of putting together a methodical narrative he has thrown oft 
a brilliant but unequal sketch of public aflhirs and private 
manners, of social life and literary historyV Only considerations 
of space have prevented me from enriching this volume with 
not a few pages which are as lively and picturesque as any in 
Suetonius- His last work, the Kitdhu U-Tanblh 
(* Book of Admonition and Recension')y 3 was intended to take 
a general survey of the £eld which had been more Mly 
traversed in his previous compositioiiii, and also to supplement 
thfnn whcfi it seemed necesssuy. 


We must pass over the minor bistoriatii and biographen 
of this period—for example, *Uthi (t 1036 a.d,), whose 


S« vdL i, p, vtiL Ki* p, 

■ Ibid^ Tfil. Uf p. 


i Do Saey renders the title by *Le Uvre da I'lndicatiM et rfe 1 Ad 
ociitklaMI l lodlcatfUrel Ic Mooileur': bnj *ec D, edition (J 


rniiutbfia 
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KUAh celebnttc^ tht glorious reign of Sultan 

Mahmud of Gbazna ^ Kha^ib of Baghdad {t 1071 a.d.)^ 
who composed a history of the emuicnt men of 

hb!d?^ that city 5 ‘Imddu l-Dfn of I|<ahiii (t I 2 QI 
A.D.)^ the biographer of Saladin ; Ibnu ’1-Qifti 
(t 1248 horn ai Qif! (Coptes) in Upper EgypE, whose 

lives of the philosophers and scientists have only come down 
to us in a compendium entitled Ta^rlihu | Ibnu 

’ 1 -Jawzj (t 1200 a prolific writer in almost every branch 

of literature, and his grandson, Yusuf (t 1257 A,D+)—generally 
called Sib(; Ibn al-jawzi — author of the AHr*d^ or 

* Mirror of the Ttmc ^; Ibn Abl U^ybi'a (t 1270 A.D.), 
whose history of physicians, the ^Uy^nu has been 

edited by A- MikUer (tSSf); and the Christian, Jirjis (Georgcli 
al-Makfn (t 1I73 A-D.), cottipiler of a universal chronicle— 
named the Ma/mL' sI-MuMrai —of which the second part, 
from Mu^^acimad to the end of the *Abbisid dynasty, was 
tendered into Latin by Erpenius Ln 1625. 

A special notice, brief though it must be, is due to ‘Iz^u 
^l-Dtn Ibnu *1-Athir {tt234 A*m}. He was brought up^at 
Mosul in Mesopotamia, and after finishing his 
studies Ln Bagbdid, Jerusalem, and Syria, he 
returned home and devoted himself to reading 
and liicmy composition^ Ibn Khalitldn, who knew him 
personally, speaks of him in the highest terms both as a man 
and as a scholar^ **His great work, the embracing 

the htstory of the world from the earliest period to the year , 
628 of the Hijra (1230-1231 a.p.}, merits its reputation as 
one of the best productions of the tind/*^ Down to the 
year 302 a.h. the author has merely abridged the Annals 
of ^abflii with occasional additions from other sources* In 

* The Ml title is KiMbu 'WSWn*i 7 fi w ' Ttie Perfect Book 

of Chronidesi^ h has been edited by Tomberj^ in fourteen votmneq 
(Leyden, 1851-18761. 

■ Ibn Kballlknu, f>e Slane^a translabonK vol. aS^. 
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the first volume he gives a long account of the Pre-i^kmic 
battles ^Ajydmti *f-*^Arah) which is not found in the present 
text of Tabari ; but De Goeje, as I learn from Professor 
Bevan, thinks chat this section was included in Tabarfs 
original draft and was subsequently struck out, Ibnu ^l-AthW 
was deeply versed In the science of Tradition, and his Us^u 
V-CAd^n Lions of the Jungle*) contains biographies of 7^500 
Companions of the Prophets 

An immense quantity of Information concerning the various 
countries and peoples of the ‘Abbisid Empire has been pre- 

OcAtopfaen- ^ V Moslem geographers, who 

in many cases describe what they actually wit¬ 
nessed and expeticnoed in the course of their travels, 
although they often help themselves liberally and without 
acknowledgment from the works of thetr predccesscw^ 
The following lisc^ which does not pretend to be edmustive, 
may find a place hemi 

I* The Persian Ibn KJnirdldbih (first half of ninth century) 
postmaster in the province of Jibil, the Media of 

iijaiCinifdifldh, 

{‘Book of the Roads and Cotiotriesan official 
guide-book, is the oldest geographical work in Arabic that 
has come down to m* 

ip Abu I$|^dq aJ-Firisf, a native of Persepolis [ Lpkhr)_ _ 

on this account he is known as I^pkhri—wrote a book called 
AlaiAMu V-Afflerd/ii (*Rout« of the Provintis *), 
which was afterwards revised and enlarged by 
Ibn Hawqat. Both works belong to the second 
half of the tenth century and contain ^*a careful description 

* An caecHcnt aocowil of the Arab geo(^aptica-3 it gjven by Guy Le 
Stmngo In the lulxiQdndfon to his Faleiiint uttdir ILondan 

180OJ. De Gceje hu edilnl the ki o* ibn iLbur^ndbdli, Istikhrl, tba 
Kaw^al, and in ibe ijfahicd/irrt 

(LcydeUt iti7ep 
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of each province in turn of the Muslim EmpirCi with the 
chief cities and notable places^'* 

3^ Al-4VluqaddasI (or al^Maqdisf), *the native of the 
Efoly City\ was born at Jerusalem in 94^^ A.n^ In his 
delightful book entitled Ahsanu JJ 

UD4idd»L he has gathered up the fruits 

of ewenty years’ tiaveliing through the dominions of the 
Caliphace. 

4, Omitting the Spanish Arabsj Bab-f, Idrfsi, and Tbn 
Jubayr, all of whom flourished in the eleventh century, 
wc come to the greatest of Moslem geographers^ 
Yiq fit b. ‘A Mallih (1179-12^9 A. ».). A Greek 
by birthf be was enslaved in his childhood and sold to 
a merchant of Baghdid^ His master gave him a good 
education and frequently ^nt him on crading expeditions 
to the Persian Gulf and clsewhcrt. After being enfranchbed 
in consequence of a quarrel with his benefactor, he supported 
himself by copying and selling manuscripts. In iiig—laao A.n. 
he encountered the XartarSj who had invaded JQiw^riini, and 
*^£ed as naked as when he shall be raised from the dust of 
the grave on the day of the resurrectic^#^' F uriher details of 
his adventurous Ufe are recorded in the inceresting notice 
by Ibji Khallikin^i His great Geographical Dicnonary 
^f-BvidAn) has been edited in six volumes by 
Wiistenfeld (Leipzig^ t 866), and is described by Mr. Le 
Strange as "a storehou^ of geographical information^ the 
value of which it would be ipipossible to over-estimate.*^ Wc 
possess a useful epitome of it, made about a century later, viz,, 
the MsrAiidu V-Z/fiTUV Among the few other ex^t works 
of Yiqilt, attention may be called to the MushtariA —a lexicon 
of places bearing the same name—and the Afu^Jama 
or ^Dictionary of Litterateurs,^ which has been edited by Pro¬ 
fessor Margoliouth for the Trustees of the Gibb Memorial 
Fund 

* Slaue's tniii&latkia, vd. iv, p. 9 sqq^ 
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As regards the philosophical and exact sciences the Moslems 
naiurally derived their ideas and material from Greek culture, 
which had established itself in Egypt, Syria, and 
Western Asia since the time of Alexander^ 
conquests. When the Syrian school of Edessa 
was broken up by ccdcsiasricaJ dlssensloris towards the end 
of the fifdi century of our era, the expelled savants took refuge 
in Persia at the SAsinian court, and Khusraw Atuishirwfn, or 
Nishirwiii (531—57^ a+p^) —the same monarch who welcomed 
the Neo-platonist philosophers banished from Athens by Jus¬ 
tinian — founded an Academy at Jund^-sbapur in Shusistin, 
where Greek medicine and philosophy continued to be caught 
down to ‘Abbdsid days* Another centre of Hellenism was the 
city of Ijanan in Mesopotamia. Its in habi tants, Syrian heathens 
who generally appear in Muhammadan history under the name 
of ^^hians,' spoke Arabic with fadlicy and cencributed in 
no small degree to the difRislon of Greek wisdom. The work 
of translaiton was done almost enrirdy by Syrians, In the 
monasteries of Syria and Mesopotamia the 
writings of Aristouc^ Galen, Ptolemy, and other 
ancient mastens were rendered with slavish fidelity, 
and these Syriac versions were afterwards retranslated 
into Arabic* A beginning was made under the Umayyads, 
who cared little for Islam but were by no means in- 
dificrent lo the claims of literature, art, and science* An 
Umayyad prince^ Khilid b. Yazid, procured the transladon 
of Greek and Copric works on alchemy, and himsdf wrote 
three treariseson that subject- The accession of the *AbbAsids 
gave a great impulse to such studies, which found an en^ 
lightened ptron ui the Caliph Mansur. Works on logic and 
medicine were translated from the PehlevI by Ihnu 1 -Muqafia^ 
(t about 760 A.D.) and others* It is, however, the splendid 
reign of Ma'mdn (813-833 a*p.) that marks the full vigour 
of ihU Oriental Renaissance* Ma’mun was no ordinary man* 
Like a true Persian, he threw himself heart and soul into 
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dbeologifal speciibtioniuid u$ed the authority of the Caliphate 
to enforce a liberal standard of oitliodoi^i His interist in 
science was no leg ardent. According to a story told in the 
Ffhritt^* be dreamed that he saw the venerable figure of 
Aristotle seated on a throne, and in consequence 
tia-Din'i pf t]ijj vision he sent 3 deputation to the Roman 
Emperor (Leo the Armenian] to obtain scientific 
booits for translation into Arabic. The Caliph's 
example was followed by private individuals. Three brothers, 
Muhammad, Ahmad, and (Jasan, known collectively as the 
Band Mdsl, “drew translators from distant countrinss by the 
offer of ample rcvfsrds * and thus made evident the marvek 
of sdence. Geometry, engineering, the movemens of the 
heavenly bodies, music, and astronomy were the prindpai 
subjects to which they turned their attention; but these were 
only a small number of their wsquirements.^J Ma^rndn in¬ 
stalled them, with Ya^yi b, Abl Mansdr and other sdendsta, 
in the House of Wisdom {B&jta U-I^ikma) at Baghdad, an 
institution which comprised a well-stocked library and an 
ji»rrononiiettJ obscrvatory. Among the celebrated transbtois 
of the ninth century, who were themselves conspicuous workers 
in the new field, we can only mention the Christians QusU b, 
LuqS and Hunayn b. Ishaq, and the Sabian Thibit Qurra. 
It does not fall within the scope of this volume to consider 
in detail the achievements of the Moslems in science and 
philosophy. That in some departments they made valuable 
additions to existing knowledge must certainly be granted, 
but these discoveries count for Little in comparison with the 
debt which we owe to the Arabs as pioneers of learning and 
bringers of light to mediavai Europe.^ Meanwhile it is only 


' P. 243- 

* The traofiMar? by tbc Banu paid at the rate 

til ibciut 50 D diniA a muifllh {ii»^r 9 ^ 43t ^ 

i ibitL^p. 371 ; Tim JOwUttan, De IxtLrifabiiim, toJ* lii^ p* 313. 

* A chapto' at Icaai Wtiuld be required in order to set forth adequaleTy 
die chid material and intcilecbial benclils whicli European driliaad™ 
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posable lo enumerate a few of the most eminent philosopbefs 
and scientific men who lived during the 'Abbisid age. The 
reader will observe that with rare exoepdons they were of 
foreign origtn. 

The leading spirits in philosophy were;— 

t> Ya*qiib h> al-iCtndi, a descendant of the ptincely 
family of Kinds [«e p, +2), He was distinguished fcy his 
contemporaries with the title Faylaihfii 
‘ The Philosopher of the Arabs.’ He floorishcd 
in die first half of the ninth century. 

2, Abu Na^r aUFirdbf (f 950 a.d.), of Turkish race, a 
native of Fdiib in Transoxania. The later years of hk life 

were passed at Aleppo under the patronage of 
Sayhi 'l-Da wla. He devoted himself to the study 
of Aristotle, whom Moslems agree with Dante in regarding 
as maestro di color chc sanrtaJ* 

3. Abd *AH Ibn Sinl (Avicenna), born of Persian parents 
at Kiurmaythan, near Bukhdri, in the year 9S0 A.n.” As 

n™ Bfai “ displayed extraordinary ulente, so 

that “in the sixteenth year of his age physicians 
of the highest eminence came to read medicine with him 
and to learn those modes of treatment which he bad 
discovered by his practice,” *■ He was no quiet student, 
like Firdbl, but a pleasure-loving, adventuruus man of the 
world who travelled from court to court, now in favour now 
in disgrace, and always writing indefkdgably. His sjritem 

has AtxivtA fictnn th* Ajmtv- The reader may emuait Von Kretnei'e 
OyiffMls, vdt, E, ehapten 7 and gi Ddarcka, Di* Arahtr 
im MiOdaltf fLcipzig, rSaa}; SAdiUot. Hiitoirt ginir^ diaj Arabu; 
SdtiaCk. Patti* md Ktatif dtr Atabtr in Spanita uttd SteiJitmi Mqqk’ 
MIlmgti d* Philatopki* Juiii* *t Atab*; I>ii Lacy O'Leary* Anbic 
TAaugbt «iid its Plm in Hithtry (lOM J; uii] Campbell, jfraitfaN Ar«ti«,w 
and its Infiutni* *« Iht MiddI* Af*s (ifliSj. A volume cutitEed TJu 
Ugaiy af m Xslfimie World, ed, by Sir T, W. Arnold amt Prafesw 
A- CuihAUnai!, s m coutk ot poblicatiam 

j ibA Khallikln, D« SUna's txuiaUtlQns vq). p. 
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of philo^ophyj in vllich A nstotthsn and Nco-platonsc thwncs 
are combmcd with PcrsEan mysticism, was well suited to 
the popular taste, and in the East it still reigns supreme. His 
chief works are the Ski/i (Remedy) on physics, meta^ 
physics, atc^ and a great medical encyclopedia entitled the 
(Canon), Avicenna died in 1037 A.n. 

4, The Spanish philosophers, Ibn Bijja (Avempee)^ Ibn 
Tufayl, and Ibn Riishd (Avemn^), aU of whom flourished in 
twelfth century after Christ. 

The most illustrious name beside Avicenna in the history 
of Arabian medkine b Abu Bakr ai-Rdii (Rhazes), a native of 
Rayy, near Teheran (t 923 or 93a a.d.). Jibir 
b* Hayyln of Tarsus (t about 780 A^n.)—the 
Gebcr of European wnters—won equal renown 
as an alchemist. Astronomy went hand in hand with astrology^ 
The reader may recognise al-Farghlnl, Abd Ma%har of Balkh 
(t 8 85 A.n-) and al-Battinl, a Sibian of i^arran (t 929 A.D.), 
under the names of Alfitigarms, Albumaser, and Albategnius^ 
by which they became known in ihc West. Abu *AbdalMh 
al-fChwdrizmi, who lived in the Caliphate of Ma'miin, was 
the first of a long line of maihematkians. In this science, as 
also in Meiitcinc and Astronomy, we see the influence of 
India upon Muhammadan civilisation^—an influence, however, 
which, in so Jar ai it depended on literary sources, was more 
restricted and infinitely less vital than that of Greece. Only 
a paqc ing reference can be made to Ahii Rayb^n al-Blrfiiit, a 
native of KJiwirizm (Khiva), whose knowledge of the 
sciences, annqiiities^ and evistoms of India was 
^ Moslem bad ever equalleil His two 
pnncipaj works, the ^fhdr or * Surviving 

Monuments," and the Ta^rtjkhu or * History of India,^ 

have been edited and translated into English by Dr, Sachau.^ 
Some concephon of the amazing intellectual activity of the 
^ TJ^ Ci^rofieiiogy of Aiici#hJ (LoDdon, and 

tSSS). 
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Moslems during tile earlier part of tfie '^Abb^sid period, and 
also of tht enormoiis losses which Arabic literature bas su/- 
fered through the destrucrion of thousands of books that are 
known to us by nothing beyond thdr titles and the names of 
tb^FikHA authors, may be gained from the Fiftriity 

or ^Indcit * of Mtihammad b. Is^iq b. Abf Ya^ub 
aUNadIm al-Warri;| al-Baghd^dl (t 15^5 Regarding 

the compiler we have no further information than b conveyed 
in the last two epithets attached to his name; he was 
a copyist of MSS^ and was connected with Baghdad either 
by birth or residence i add that^ according to his own state* 
ment (p. 349, L 14 sqq.), he was at Constantinople {Dtiru 
in 988 ArD., the same year xo which his wort was 
composed. He may possibly have been related to the Immous 
musician, Isbiq b. Ibrihlm al-Nadim qf Mosul (t 849-850 A.n.}, 
but this has yet to be prqvod. At any rate wc owe to his 
industry a unique conspectus df the literary history of the 
Arabs to the end of the fourth century after the Flight* The 
Fihrift (as the author explains in his brief Prefree) is “an 
Index of the boots of all nations, Arabs and foreigners alike, 
which are extant in the Arabic Language and script, on every 
branch of knowledge ; comprising Inforiuatlon as to their 
compilers and the classes of their authors, together with the 
genealogies of those persons, the dates of their birth, the length 
of their lives, ihc times of their death, the places to which 
they belonged, iheir merits and their fruits, since the ban¬ 
ning of every science that has been invenied down to the 
present epoch ^ namely, the year 377 of the Hijra." As the 
contents of the Fihriit (which considerably exceed the above 
dESCfipiion) have been analysed in detail by G. FJugel 
{Z.DM*G^ voL t3, p. 559 sqq.} and set forch in tabular 
form by Professor Browne in the first volume of his Lisfrary 
Hhtsry rf I need only indicate the general arrangc- 

mciii and scope of the work. It is divided Into ten 

■ F. 384&qci. 
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discounscs {maqAMi\ which aie subdivided into a varying 
number of sections {fiaiLn), Ihnu ’I-Nadtoi discusses, in 
the first place, the brnguagns, scripts, and sacred boots of 
the Arabs and other peoples, the revelation of the Koian, the 
order of its chapters, its collectors, redacton, and commen¬ 
tators^ Passing next to the sciences which, as we have seen, 
arose from Study of the dentil and primarily served as hand¬ 
maids to theology, he relates the origin of Grammar, and 
gives an account of the different schools of grammarians with 
the treatises which they wrote. The third discourse embraces 
History, Belles-Lettres, Biography, and Genealogy j the fourth 
tieais of Poetry, ancient md modern. Scholasticism [Kaldm) 
forms the subject of the following chapter, which contains 
a valuable notice of the Isiiii.‘Ills and their founder, ‘AbduUih 
b. Maymiln, as also of the edebrated mystic, Husayn b. 
Man^r al-Hallaj. From these and many Mher names redo¬ 
lent of heresy the author returns to the orthodox schools of 
Law—the Maiifeites, ^janafites, Shdfi'ites and ?ihiritca i then 
to the judsconsuis of the Shl'a, &c. The seventh discourse 
with Philosophy and * the Ancient Sciences,' under which 
head we find some curious speculations concerning their 
odgin and rntrodiictioa to the lands of Islam ^ a list of tran^ 
lators and the books which they rendered into Arabic; an 
account of the Greek philosophers from Thales to Plutarch, 
with the names of their works that were known to the Mos- 
iems; and finally a literary survey of the remaining sciences, 
such as Mathematics, Music, Astronomy, and Medidjic. 
Here, by an abrupt transition, we enter the enchanted domain 
of Oriental fable—the Af%dn^ or Thousand Tales, 

KalEla and Dimua, the Book of Sindbad, and the legends of 
Rustam and Isfandiyir; works on sorcery, magic^ conjuring, 
amulets, talismans, and the like. EuropEm savants have long 
recognised the importance of the ninth discourse,^ which is 

I ytic passages ixincicruiiig the $iU>iahs were edited and tiamlatoi, with 

coffbod annjotalianif by CbwalBabn i-n bia und Ssabismiii 
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devoted to the doctrines and writings of the ^binnt and the 
0ualjscic sects foondeii by Manes, Bardeanes, Marcion, Maz^ 
dak, and other hercsiardis. The author concludes bis work 
with a chapter on the Alchemists {ai-Klimy^&n), 

i8s6h toI. 11, p. 1-3^ while FiDgcl suite similar cue of the 
Manicbxaa poriiini In itiHt Uhre aiHf sriw Sekrifitn (Lcipaig, 
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ORTHODOXY, FRRE-THOUGHT, AND 

Wi ha.vc already given same account of the great political 
revolution which took pkee under the ^Abbdsid dynasty^ and 
wt have now to consider the no less vital inflijence 
of the new era in the field of religion, h will be 
remembered that tbe House of *Abbis came 
forward as champions of Islam and of the oppressed and 
persecuted FaithfuL Their victory was a triumph for the 
Muhammadan over the Katioiial idea. *^Tbcy wished^ as 
they said, to revive the dead Tradition of the Prophets They 
brought the experts in Sacred Law from Medtnap which had 
hither CO been their home, to Baghdad, and always invited 
their approbation by caking care chat even political questions 
should be created In legal form and decided in accordance with 
the Koran and che Sunna. In reality, however, they used lUam 
only to Serve their own interests They earned the divines at 
their court and induced them co sanction the meat objection¬ 
able measures^ They made the pious Opposition haiml^ by 
leading it to victory» With the downfall of the Umayyads it 
had gained its end and could now resr in peace.’’■ There 
B much truth in this view of the matter, hue not withstanding 
the easy character of rheir religion, the ^Abblsid Caliphs were 
sincerely devoted to the cause of Islam and zealous co mainodn 
its principle in public life. They regarded themselves as the 
■ Wellh^uificfip Das AraM^t Ruck^ p. 
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wvereign defenders of the Fsiith; added the Prophetmantle 
(ai^hutda) to those citiblcms qF Umayyad royalty^ tlie sceptre 
and the seal; ddighted in the pompous titles which their 
fiattcrer^ conferred on them, * Vicegerent of God^^ 

^Sultan of God upon the ^Earch,^ ^Shadow of God,^ &ic*^ 
and Lcit no stone unturned to inrest themselves with the 
attributes of theocracy, and to inspire thdr subjects with 
veneration.* Whereas the Umayyad monarchy ignored or 
critshed Muhammadan sentiment, and seldom made any 
attempt to conciliate the leading representatives 

IfucdogfUnL of Islam, the ^Abhisids, on the other hand, not 
only gathered round their throne all the most 
celebrated theologians of the day^ but also showed them every 
possible honour, Ustened respectfully to their counsel, and 
allowed them to exert a commanding influence on the admin- 
isttadon of the State.^ When Milik b. Anas was summoned 
by the CalJph Hirdn al-RashEd, who wished to hear him 
recite tiadEtions, Malik replied, “People come to seek know¬ 
ledge,’’ So Hirdn Went to h^ltk'k house, and leaned against 
the wall beside him. Milik said, ** O Prince of the Faithful, 
whoever honoura God, honours knowledgt*^ Al-Rashld arose 
and seated himself at Milik^s feet and spoke to him and heard 
him relate a number ol traditions banded down from the 
Apostle of GocL Then he sent for Sulyin b, 'Uyayna, and 
Sufyiri came to him and sat in hia presence and recited 
traditions to him^ Afterwards al-Rashjd said, “ O Millk, we 
huinbled ourselves before thy knowledge, and profited thereby, 
but Sufyin’s knowledge humbled itself to us, and we got no 
good from Many instancc$ might be given of the high 

favour which theologians enjoyed at this time, and of the 
lively interest with which religious topics were debated by the 

* Set Golilaiher, MuJmmm. Sfu^cn^ Part Tl, 53 

* fbtd^ P- 7® *«|- 

i frogm^ia HliinricmM Atahiconfm, cd, by Dc Gtteje and De Jong; 
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Cdiph his catirtiers^ At the CaJipbs gradtiaily Icist their 
temporal sovereign tjj the inBiitnce of the 'OZawrf—the 
doctors of Divinity and Law— cotitintied to incrcssej so that 
ere bng they formed a privileged class^ occupying in Islam 
a position not unlike that of the priesthood in mediattfaJ 
Christendom^ 

It will be convenient to discus the religious phenomena of 
the *Abbisid period under the following heads 

L Eadonalism and Free-thoughU 

IL The Orthodox Reaction and the me of Scholastic 
Theology* 

ITT, The Mysticism. 

L The Jirst century of *Abh^d rule was marked, as we j 
have seen, by a great incellectua] agitation. All suns Of new 
ideas were in the air. It was an age of discovery 
and awakening. In a marvellously brief space 
the diverse studies of Theology, Law, Medicine, 
Philosophy, Mathematics, Astronomy, and Natural Science 
attained their maiurity, if not their highest development. 
Even if some pious Moslems looted askance at the foreign 
learning and its professors, an enlightened spirit generally 
prevailed* People took their cue from the court, which 
patronised, or at least tolerated,^ scienrific research as well as 
theolo^cal speculation. 

These dreumstanDes enabled the Mu^aailites (see p. sqq.) 
to propgalc their libera] view without hindrance, and finally 
to carry their struggle against the orthodox party 

aoathiir to a successmi issue^ it was the same confliet 
that divided Nomlnahsts and Realists in the days 
of Thomas Aquinas, Duns Sconis, and Occaim As often 
happens when momentous principles are at stake, the whole 

■ aie, of coanCi same pvlial f^mrptioiu to this role, Matsilf 
3 uk£H^ ai Rashid, 
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controversy between Ressoa and ReveUtion turned on a 
single question—“Is the Karan created or uncreated In 
other tBtms, is it the worlc of God or the Word of God 1 
According to orthodox belief, it is uncreated and has existed 
with God from all eternity, bdng in its present form merely 
a transcript of the heavenly archetype.* Obviously this con¬ 
ception of the Koran as the direct and literal Word or 
God left no roam for exercise of the understanding, but 
required of chose who adopted it a dumb faith and a blind 
iatitlism. There were many to whom the sacrihee did not 
seem too great. The Mn'razilitcs^ tm the contrary, asserted 
their intellectual freedom. It was possible, they said, to know 
God and distinguish good from evil without any Revekdon at 
all. They admitted that the Koran was God's work, in the 
sense that it was produced by a divinely inspired Prophet, but 
they Hally rejected its deification. Some went so far as to 
criticise the *inimi&ble' style, declaring that it could be 
surpassed in beauty and eloquence by the art of man,® 

The Mu'ta^te controversy became a burning question in 
the reign of Ma'min (813-833 a Caliph whose scien- 

tiJic enthusiasm and been interest in religious matters we have 
already mentioned. He did not inherit the orthodoxy of he 
father, HAriln al-Rashld 5 and it was believed that he 
was at heart a Mndty. His liberal tendencies would have been 
wholly admirable if they had not been marred by excessive 
intolerance towards those who held opposite views u his 
own. In 833 A.D., the year of his death, he promul¬ 
gated a decree which bound all Moslems to accept the 
Mu‘taziiite doctrine as to the creation of the Koran on pain 
of loriog their civil rights, and at the same ejme he cstab- 
blished an inquisition (wtAjinJ in order to obtain the assent of 

^ See p. ticrtt. 

• Several ftMthJiilKrt of ihU period atlempied m rival the Koran Trilh 
their own eomporitioiu. See Coldzibet, JluAdpum. StUiiitit, Part 11. 

p, 4QI aiE4. 
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the divine^ judges^ and doctors of hwl Those who would 
not take the test were dogged and threatened with the sword. 

After Ma’mdti's death the persecution si ill went on^ 
although it was conducted in a luore moderate 
fchion. Popular feeling ran strongly against the 
Mu^zil[te& The most prominent figure in the 
orthodox camp was the loiiin A^imad b. llanbaJ| who firmly 
resisted the new dogma from the first- *^Biit for says 

ihe Sunnite hbtonan, Abu “I-MaMstn, ‘^tbe belief of a great 
number would have been corrupted.^** Neither threats nor 
entreaties could shake his resolution^ and when he was 
scourged by command of the Caliph Mu^iasim, the palace 
was in danger of being wrecked by on angry mob which had 
assembled outside to hear the result of the triaL The Mu^ta- 
zilite dogma remained odicially in force until it was abandoned 
by the Caliph WAthiq and once more declared 
Kfkttiu t 4 heretical by the crud and bigoted Muiawakkil 
(847 A.D.). From that time to this the victorious 
party have sternly suppressed every rationalistic movement in 
Islam. ' 

According to Steinerj the original Mu*tazilite heresy arose 
in the bosom of Islam, independently of any foreign inluence, 
butj however that may be, its later development 
was largely affected by Greek philosophy. We 
need not attempt to follow the recondite specula¬ 
tions of Abd Hudhayl al-‘Allif (+ about S40 a.i>,) of his 
contemporaries, al-Na^^im, Bishr b. al-Mu*tamir, and others^ 
and of the philoscphical schools of Ba^ra and Baghdid in which 
the movement died away. Vainly they sought to replace the 
Muhammadan idea of God as will by the Aristotelian coucep- 
tion of God as law. Their efibrts to purge the Koi^n of 
anthropomoqihism made no impression on the ftithful, who 
ardently hoped to see God in Paradise fece to face- What 
they actually achieved was liltle enough. Their weapons of 
^ A^Nujum al^Zdktrit^ by JuynboU, vol. p, O3/9. 
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logic and dialectic were turned against them witk triumphant 
success, and scholastic theology was founded on the ruins of 
Rationalism. Indirectly, however, the hlu^tazilitc principles 
leavened Muhammadan thought to a considerable extent and 
cleared the way for other libenl moveoienis, like the Fraterniiy 
of the IkhufAau which endeavoured to hanuonise 

authority with reason, and to construct a universal system of 
religious philosophy. 

These * Brethren of Purity,* * as they called themselves, com- 
pi led a great encyclopaedic work in fifty tiactates (Rai^E}, O f 
the authors, who fiourishcd at Ba^ towards the 
fif'd t'f the tenth centuiy, five arc known to us 
by namej viz., Abi Sulaymdn Muhammad b. 
Ma*shar al-Baynsri or al-MuqaddasI (K^disl), Abu 'l-Hasan 
‘All b. Hirilii al-ZanjinI, Abii A^mad al^Mihrajktil, al-‘Awfi, 
and Zayd h. Rifk^a. “ They formed a society for the pursuit 
of holiness, purity, and truth, and established amongst them- 
selves a doctrine whereby they hoped to win the approval of 
God, maintaining that the Religious Law was defiled by 
ignorance and adulterated hy errors, and that there was no 
means of cleansing and purifying it except philosophy, which 
united the wisdom of faith and the profit of research. They 
held that a perfect result would be reached if Greek philosophy 
were combined with Arabian reli^on. Accordingly they com¬ 
posed fifty twts on every branch of philosophy, ihcMiretical as 
well as practical, added a separate index, and entitled them the 
‘ Tracts of the Brethren of Purity * {Ras^lh, miudt, a/-Sa/d). 
The authors of this work concealed their name^but circulated 
it among the booksellers and gave it to the public. They 
filled their pages vrith devout phraseology, religious parables, 
metaphorical expressions, and figurative turns of style,”* 

• ThU U the litnal transtaliun of Ikkwdnu but aoconlinir to 

Arabic idiom -bi^er of parity ■ (uWu .<.oe w£S 
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Nearly al! the tracts have been translated into German by 
Dietenci^ who has also drawn up an epitennr of the whole 
encyclopzdia in his Phtki^hit drr Ara^ im X yahr^imdrri. 
It would take us too long to describe the system of the ilAWw^ 
bjt the reader will find an excellent account of it in Stanley 
Lane-Poole's Studies in a snd ed.^ p. 176 sqq. The 

view has recently been put forward that theBnsthren of Purity 
were in some way connected with the Ismd^fll propa^nda, and 
that their edeede idealism represents the highest teaching of 
the Fidmids, Cartnathians^ and Assassins* Strong evidence in 
suppeirt of this theoty issupplied by a MS. of the Blblioch^ue 
Nationalc (No. 1309 in De Sknds Catalogue], which contains, 
together with fragments of the a hitherto unknown 

tract entitled the or ^Sutmnaiy," ® The latter purports 

to be the essence and crown of the fifty Rusd'il^ it is manifestly 
Ismi*llite in character, and, assuming chat it is genuine^ we 
may, 1 think,, agree with the conclusions which its discoverer, 
Mp P. Casanova, has stated in the following passage 

"Smieut jeerds etre dans le vrai en affirmant qce les dc^etdnes 
philosophiqucs des IsmalEicnsi sont contenues tout enlieres dans ks 
Epitres des Freres de la Forets Et c'est ce qui 
ThKdMhim explJque ^laseducUou extraoedinaire que la doebrine 
eierput sor des hamnies serietuc.' * Eti y ajoutant b 
croyaneecij V imdnt wAd {af-tmdrn uZ-mas^ur)quidoll 
^ apparutre un jour pour etablir Is bonheur universe 

eUe Toalisait la fusion de toutes ies doctrines idcallstes^ 
do mcsslauisme el du plalonisme. Tant que V imifn rcstaJt cache^ 
U a'y mclait encore one saveur de myst^e qul attachait les esprits 
les plus ekvdSv* « . « En teas caSnOn pcut afhrnLcrque les Camiathes 
et les ilssassina oat ctd profondTOeiHt calottmiea quaiid ib ont ete 
accuses par Icurs adversaires d'athelsme et de debauehe, Le fetwa. 
d' Tbq TaimiyyaJi, que j'ai cite plus haulp pretend que leur dernier 
de^e dans V loitbtlQq {ai-tmtdgh al^bar) est la negation meme dtj 
Createor. Mais b djdmi^ai que nous avons decauvole cst, comme 


■ Nohet sur Hfl Hbutiocnt de la xeieda p, Casanova In the 

rthiZ tor 1^, p. 151 sqq, 

■ De Goejen M/mairt JUr lei Carmatkes^ p. [JX 
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tout I'indique, le dernier degrd de la KdeIl1^c; dcsft F^cr^:^^ dc la Piiret£ 
des IsmalLlens ; i| n'y a ricn de fonde dam tine leUe ai;;oi^tioD. 
La doclnne apparait tfcs tres trea aimple meme: Jc 

repute qiae c^est une sorte de panUt^^e niGcaiiiste et esthedque qui 
eal ab^olument oppoaean scepticistiie eC ay mal^ialisme^car ilrepose 
stir r liarinoiue gencrale de toutes les piU'ties du maadej harmonie 
voube par le Groatcnr parce qu'eJlc eat la beautc iDcme, 

Ma cDnduaioQ sera que nous avoas la im eiceinple de plus dam 
rhitKtoire d' une doctrine tres pure et tnes elcvu en thcciriej devsine, 
entre Ics maJyi dcs faoatlquea et dos ambidetuc^ une source d'actes 
oionstrueuact medtani riniamie qaicirl attaches a cc noyi bbtonquo 
d'Assassins." 


Besides the Mu^caailites^ we hear much of another class of 
heretics who are commonly grouped together under the name 
of Ztndl^f, 

“It is well known^” says GoldaiheCj^ “that the earliest 
persecution was direcied agaimt those individuals who man* 

Ti^ZtiuHqi more or less adroitly to conceal under 

the veil of Islam old Persian reh'gjous ideas. 
Sometimes indeed they did not consider any disguiss to be 
necessary, but openly sec up dualism and other Persian or 
Manichsan doctrines, and the practices associated therewith, 
against the dogma and usage of IsUm^ Such persons were 
called Zhiilp^ a term which comprises different shades of 
heresy and hardly admits of simple definition^ Firstly, there 
are the old Persian lam tiles incorporated in Islam who, fbibwing 
the same path as the Shu^ubites, have a mjtknai Intmit in the 
revival of Persian religious ideas and iraditaons, and from this 
point of view react against the Ar&bi&n character of the 
Mubanunadan system. Then, on the ocher hand, ihere are 
freethinkers, who oppose in particulaj the stubborn dogma 
of Islam, reject pmiiur r//r]^Vn, and acknowledge only the 
moral law. Amongst the latter there is developed a monkish 

* b. ^Ab^ und das ZimdSktbum tpUkroid dir Ri^tenng 

disCSudifm iii-Makdi In TraKiacU)>»s i^/Ik€N3atil Can^riss oj OritnUdistSf 
toI. li, p. 105 aeq. 
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Tscedcbm extraneous to l^lam and ultima td]|r crucible to 
Buddbistlt influences.”^ 

The ^Abb&id Government^ which sought to enforce an 
official standard of belief, was hr less favourable to mligiaus 
liberty than the Umayyads had been* Orthodox and heretic 
alike fell under its ban. While banted pious Sunnites, 

his lEnmediate prcdecessois raised a hue and cry against ZttuUgL 
The Caliph Mahdf diidngukhed himself by an organised perse¬ 
cution of these enemies of the faith. He appointed a Grand In¬ 
quisitor t or */trI^ V-Za^d^/rp) 

to discover and hunt them down^ If ehey would 
not recant when called upon, they were put to 
death and crucified, and their books ^ were cut to pieces with 
knivesJ Mahdl^s example was followed hy HAdi and Hirijn 
al-Rasbfd. Some of the *Abbisids, however, were less severe^ 
Thus Khasib, Mansur's physician, was a ZiW/^ who professed 
Chnstiafiity, ^ and in the reign of Ma^mun it be(^4i:ie the mode 
to afifecl ManidiMn opinions as a mark of elegance and re¬ 
finements 

The two main types of ^ndaf^ which have been described 
above are illustrared in the contemporary ptsets, Bashshir b, 
Burd and Salih b, ^Abd al-Quddiis* Basbshdr 
was betn stone-blind. The descendant of a noble 
Persian family “the ugh his father, Burd, was a 
slave — he cherished strong nadcnal sentiments and did not 
attempt to conceal his sympathy with the Persian clients 
whom he was accused of stirring up agairist their 
Arab lords^ He may also have had leanings towards Zoroastri- 
anisnif but Professor Bevan has observed that there is no real 

^ 'pitsari, iii, 53J, i_ 

* /.f. the flacred books ol Ebe If.iiridueaTia, whidi were often splendidly 

OliiinJiuUecL See Von Ktcmcr, QutUirg$ich, pu 3;^^ 

J Cf. 4 ^, & qqq. 

* fbid^ iiip 4 ^ 2 , 19 SQ 9 - 

i Cf, the iaying inijvn \lFrtyi^gt Am abum Pimcrbia, 

vol. Ik p- 314 ^ 
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evidence for this sEatement,* though Zoroastnan or Manichxan 
views are probably indicstect b7 the &ct that he used to dispute 
with a number of noted Moslem theologians in Basra, with 
Wa^il b. 'Ati, who started the Mu'taiuliiB heresy, and ‘Amr 
b. ‘Ubayd. He and b. ‘Abd al-Q^jddfii were put to 

death by the Caliph Mahdt in the same year [783 a.o.). 

This Silib belonged by birth or affiliation to the Arab tribe 
ofAzd. or his life we know little beyond the circumstance 
that he was for some time a street-prcachff at 
Ba^ra,and afterwards at Damascus. It is possible 
that his public dnx trine was thought dangcious, 
although the preaqheis as a class were hand in glove with the 
Church and did not, like the Lollards, denounce religious 
abuses,* His eatani poetry contains nothing heretical, but is 
wholly moral and didactic in character. We have seen, how¬ 
ever, m the case of Abu "l-'Atiliiya, that ^fuhammadan 
orthodoxy was apt to connect ' the pbilosaphic mind' with 
positive unbelief j and ^il; appears to have Men a victim W 
this prejudice. He was accused of being a dualist (rAnwKvJ), 
f.f., a Manichxait. Mahdf, it is said, conducted bis exatninadon 
in person, and at first let him go free, but the poet’s fate was 
sealed by his confession chat he was the author or the following 
verses 


"The greybeani will not leave what In the bone is bred 
Until the dark tomb covers him ^rilh earth o'erspread ■ 
For, tho' deterred awhile, he soon returns again ’ 
To his old felly, ns Ihe man fo his pain," * 


* As PtgfcsiOf Bevan paint; wt, It ii bawl mtely m the well-tnowo 
verse iAgkdni, ill, a* L iij, which has ocuik down to ua wiihgut the 


" Earth is dark and Fin is brightf 
dadFint hasietn wmhiiifsd tmrsfnet Fin aCsitd." 


• These papular pnwhers I9i1fi.f1> are aduiHably descibed bv Gold- 
lilicr^ jUfuAdrflni, Piirt ]], ji, i6E«qq. ^ 

i Thjfi Arabk text ol tbm vc 
£rapbp p. lax, H 


wiU be found in Coldaiher't minia- 
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Abu al-IVla^rr4 himself a bold and dcridv^ critic of 

Muhammadan dogmas, devotes an interesting section of his 
Rijdlatu ^I-Ghujrdn to the ZfW/^;, and says 
many hard things about thcuxi which were no 

Zivts^ doubt intended to throw dust in the eyes of a 
suspicioiis audience. The wide scope of the term is shown 
by the feet that he includes under it* ihe pagan chiefs of 
Quraysh ; the Umayyad Caliph Waltd hi Yaafd ; the poets 
Abu NuwAs, Bashshdr, and ^dlib h. ^Abd aI“Quddfis j 
Abil Muslim, who set up the *Abh 4 sid dynasty ; the Persian 
rebels, Bihak and MizyAr ^ Afthln, who after conquering 
Bibak was starved to death by the Caliph Mufta§im } the 
Carmathian leader aJ-JannSbJ i Ibnu l-Riwandl, whose work 
entitled the Ddmigh was designed to discredit the ^miraculous* 
style of the iCoran; and Husayn b* Mansiir al-Hallij, the 
martyr* Most of these, one may adm i t, Sill within Abu " 1 -^AlA’s 
definition of the ZimUp: “ they acknowledge neither prophet 
nor sacred book/' The name which U applied by JAhi^ 

(t S6S a.dO to certain wandering monks,^ seems in the first in¬ 
stance to have been used of Manes (Afdnf) and his followers, and 
is no doubt derived^ as Professor Be van has suggtsted, from the 
who formed an dect dass in the Mamch^an hierarchy,^ 

II. The official recognition of RationalLsm as the State 
religion eunc to an end on the accession of Mutawakkil 
in 847 A,D. The new Caliph^ who owed hb throne to the 

* Spa 3. passa^ fioni liic Kildtru %^ayawdnj. dted by Baitm V. ftosen 
m voL vi* p- 33y, and rcndcftsd into Etiglish in my 

/rortj Easim Po*iry ajt4 Frvsft P- 53- Ftolwibly tbese manka watw 
Hot Buddlust^ 

■ ia an Animalc word meaniog Its ctyinalogicaJ 

cquvalcnt III Axabsc is pddlq, whlcb bas » difTmil meaning, namely^ 
^ vefadon*-' Zitiidiq powd into Peraian in tljc form which was 

loed by ibe Pcr^iauB before Islami aiuS ZiMtUq If the Ambidsecl (arm of 
tbe laltcr word For some of tbeBeobxrvaUous I am indebted to Professor 
Bevan. FiirUier details cpuccmiog the dcrlvaUou and meaniug cf 
Birr fiiveo in Firof-mar Browne's Lii^rary Hi$t qfPtr^ia (^uL i, p. 159 
w hare tbe reader will also And a l\iidd iKOoat of Ibe klanicbieaftdocUiDes. 
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'T'urkish Prstonsjis^ could not bavc dev^is^ a surer oicajis 
of making htmsetf popular than by standing forward as the 
avowed champion of the faith of the masse. He 
persecuted impartiaJly JewSj Christians, Mu‘t- 
azilites, Shi'itcs, and ^dfls—every otic, in short, 
who diverged from the narrowest Sunnite orthodoxy. The 
Vizier Ibn Abl Du'dd, who had shown especial zeal in his 
conduct of the Mu^tazilite Inquisition, wjs disgraced, and the 
bulk of his wealth wasconflscaied. In Baghdid the folio wets of 
A^mad b. ^anbal went from house to house terrorising the 
citizeiu,^ and such was their fanatical temper that when Tabari, 
the famous divine and historian, died in 923 a.d., they would not 
ailow his body to receive the ordinary rites of burialFinally, 
in the yQr 935 a.d., the Caliph i^idi issued an edict denouncing 
them in these terms: “Ye assert that your ugly,-ill-favoured 
lacesarc in the likeness of the Liord of Creation, and that your 
vile cEterior resembles His, and ye speak of the hand, the fingers, 
the feet, the golden shoes, and the curly hair (of God), and of 
His going up to Heaven and of His coming down to Earth, . , . 
The Commander of the FaithlUJ swears a binding oath that 
unless ye refrain from your detestable practices and perverse 
tenets he will lay the sword to your necks and the fire to your 
dwellings.^’a Evidently the time was ripe for a system which 
should icconcile the claims of tradition and reason, avoiding 
the gross anthropomorphism of the extreme Han halites on the 
one side and the pure rationalUm of the advanced Mu'taztlftm 
(who were still a power to be reckoned with) on the other. 
It is a frequent experience that great micllectuai or religious 
movements rising slowly and in visibly, In response, as it were^ 
to some incommunicable want, suddenly find a distinct inter" 
prefer with whose name they arc henceforth associated for 
ever. The man, in this case, was Abu ’l-IJasan aJ-Ash'aH. 
He belonged to a noble and traditionally orthodox ftunily of 

• Ifacn l-Afhir, vet vtti, p.ajp seq. (anno 333 s.H.kOUHnt AJi 1 

• ibi4^ p. 98, » /Wri, p, 330 '■ 
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Yenicntte origin^ One of his ancestors was Abd Mdsi 
aUAsh^ri, who, as the reader will recollect, played a somewhat 
inglorious part in the arbieration between ^Attand 
Mu*lwiya after the battle of Born in 8 7 3- 

874 A*Dp at Basra, a city renowned for itssciendHc 
and intellectual fertility, the young Abu U-^asan deserted the 
laith ofhb fitbcrs, attached himself to the frccthtnkiing schoot, 
and until his fortieth year was the favourite pupil and intimate 
friend of aJ-Jubbd'l (t 915 A.D.), the head of the Mu'tuzilite 
party at that ttmt He is said to have broken with his teacher 
In consequence of a dispute as to whether God always does 
what k best for His creatures. The stor>' is related as 

follows by Ihn KhalUldn (Dc Slane^s translation, voL li, 
p, 669 seq-) *— 

Ashman proposed to Jubbal the ease of three brotberSf one of 
whom was a trad believer, virtucus and pious ; the second an infidel^ 
a debauchee and a reprob^ x and the third an infant: 
they ail died, and Ash/ari wisiied to tnow what had 
become of therre To Uus JubM'i answered s ''The 
virtnoiH brother holds a high station in Paradise | the inGdel 
is in the depths ol Hetl, and the child is among tbos^ who 
liave obtained salvation."* Suppose uoWi*" said Ash'arii " iftit 
the child should wish to ascend to the place occupied by his virtuous 
brother, would be be allowed to do SO?" replied Jabha% 

it wotdd be said to him; " Thy brother arrived at this place through 
his numerous works of obedience towards G*d> and thou hast no 
such wdtk^ to set forward.''' “ Suppose then,*' said Ashman, that the 
child say: *Tliat is not toy fault; you did nut let me live long 
enough, neither did you ^ve me tho means of proving my obodi- 
ecict'^^ " In that case/ answ'crod jubba'i* the Almighty would 
say: * 1 knew that if 1 bad allowed thee to live, thou wouMst have 
been disobedient and incurred the sev'cre pinnshincut (of Hell]; 
1 therefore Bcted for thy advantage.'" said Aih^ari, "and 

suppose the inhdel brother were to f ^ O God of the univerite 1 
Huco yuu knew what aw'aitod him, you must have known wliat 


* Sec p, J$a- 

* he ii ixvtd from Hell butcxcluded fruen parade 
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ai^tcdnift; why then did yon act for bis adrantage and aoi for 
mine f ^ Jtibba'i had not a word (o offer in reply. 


Sewn afterwards Ashman' made a public recantation. One 
Friday, while sitting [as his bir^iapher relates) in the chair 
from which he aught in tbe great mosque nf 
hecriedoutatthetopofhis voice : “ They 
who know me know who I am : as for those 
who do not know me I will tell them. I am ‘AU b. 
Ismi n al-Ash‘an, and 1 used to hold that the Koran was 
created, that the eyes of men shall not see God, and that we 
ourselves are the authors of our evil deeds. Now I have 
returned to the truth j I renounce these opinions, and I under¬ 
take to refote the Mu*ta:fiilites and expose their infamy and 
turpitude.*’ * 

These anecdotes poGsess little or no historical value, but 
illustiate the fact that Ash*ari, having learned all chat the 
Mu'tazilitcs could teach him and having thoroughly mastered 
their dialectic, turned against them with deadly force tbe 
weapons which they had put in his hands;. His doctrine on 
the subject of freewill may serve to exemplify the method of 
KatAm [Oisputation) by which he propped up the orthodox 

iiBtances, Ash-ari took 
g gjtoo t Central path — mt£t rvWn/jma—-between two 

Tteeiiio! extremes. It was the view of the early Moslem 
Church —a view justified by the Koran and the 
Apostolic Tradinons^that everything was determined in 
advance and inscribed, from all eternity, on the Guarded Tablet 
(al-Lawhai-Makpix )^» that men had no choice but to commit 
the actions decreed by destiny. The Mu'tazilites, <m the 

Vtllfp ^ ‘WfistecJeld, Ko. 440 1 De SlancCi traoalatidu. 


• * of Aah'ari'i doctrioe with which I am acquaJaled 

IS mutained m fbe Creed pnbUshed by Spina, ZurGackichU jiftJv 

Of D. e, iiKtoau 1. to /KSJ 

Tk^oj^f P- and foil, 
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cantmy^ denied tlut God could be the author of evil and 
insisted chat men’s actions were frec» Ash^ii, on his part, 
declared that all actions are created and predestined by God, 
but that men have a certain subordinate power which enables 
them to acquire the actions previously created, although ii 
produces no effect on the actions themselvfS. Human agency, 
therefore, was confined to this process of acquisition 
Wi± regard to the anthropomorphic passages in the Koran, 
Ash^ kid down the rule that such eapressiops as "TAr 
Mmijul has uttiiJ himself upm His “ B&th His hatuis 

are spread &c., must be taken in their obvious sense without 
asking 'HowT {PtM Spitta saw in the system of 

Ash^ri a successful revolc of the Aiabiari national spirit against 
the foreign ideas which were threatening to overwhelm Iskiii,^ 
a theory which does not agree with the lact that most of the 
leading Ashkrites were Persians,^ Von Krcmer came nearer 
the mark when he said “ HAshkrfs victory was simply a clerical 
triumph,’^ 3 but it was also, as Schreiner has observed, 
victory of reflection over unthinking fiuUi.’* 

The victory, however, was not soon or easily woni4 Many 
of the orthodox; disliked the new Scholasddsm hardly less than 
the old Rationalism. Thus it is not surprising to read in the 
Kdmil of Ibnu ’UAthfr under the year 456 a.h. -> 1063-4 
that Alp Arskn’s Vizaetj *AiiJdu '1-Mulk ai-Ktindurf, having 
obtained his master's permi^'on to have curses pronouiicea 
against the Rlfidites (SliRtes) from the pulpits of Khuiisin, 
included the Ashkrites in the same malediction, and that 
the famous Ash^rite doctors, Abu ’l-Qisim al-Qusbayn 
and the Imimu ’Uljarainayn Abu ’l-Ma4H al-Juwaynl, left 
the country in consequence^ The great Ni^Jmu ‘1-Mulk 

« Op.etL,^7«^ 

• Sd3Ieme^^ ZvrGe^cMdite (ks Ash'afiitntkumi In (be proceedings ef iJu 

fnierTuUiimal Cc/n^rtss ^Orietiialisis p, 5 of the israge & 

I Hi F 

* See Goldziher in ZJJJl.G^ nL 41^ p. 6^ whence the fellGWing 
tklails are dcrivsi 
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exerted himself on behalf of the AshVites, and the Niiimiyya 
College, which he founded in Baghdid in the gear 1067 
was designed ta propagate their system of theology. But the 
man who stamped it with the impreasion of his own power fill 
genius, fixed its ultimate form, and established it as the 
universal creed of orthodox Islam, was Abd Himid il-Ghadilf 
(1058-11 tt A.D.). We have already sketched the outward 
fflurse of his life, and need only recall that he lectured at Baghdid 
in the Nialmiyya College for four years (1091-1095 a-d.). ' 
At the end of that time he retired from the world as a and 
so brought to a calm and fortunate dose the long spiritual 
travaU which he has himself described in the Muitfidh tnina 
or * Deliverer from Error.* * We must now attempt 
to give the reader some notion of this work, both on account of 
its singular psychological interest and because Gharili’s search 
for rdi^ous truth e-xerdsed, as will shortly appear, a profound 
and momentous influence upon the fiiture history of Muljam- 
Dudan Ehoii^hts It begins with these words 


u God the Weidfoh the Cottipasaocate. Praise 

be to God bj the pratse of whom every written or spoken diseouree 
is o^oed ! And blessings on Muhammad, the Elect, 
whMo^ifibr, the Prophet and Apostle, as well as on Ms family and 
his companioas who l«d og forth from ^rror I To 

10^ L the huldcB meanings and the ultimate goal of the sciences, 
Md the «cret tune of the dilTercnl dectrinc^ and their inmS 
depths. You wish me to relate aU that I have endured io seekini! 
to recover the tnith from amidst the coafuirion of s«is with divert 
ways and paths, and how I have dared lo raise mvself frZ 
abj® ^blind belief io authority to the height of disc^menL yVu 
deare to know what benefits I have derived in the first nlae* #ro« 
SetoM* Ttaoto,,, „d wta, I h.™ i STLJS 


* See p, 

M hi« the Cairn ediliun of ije, ab. a Preneh tnmsbtinn hv 




ghazali 




placet fnjm the metheda of the Ta'liiuites" who think that truth can 
be uttain^jd only by aubmission to the authority of an Iradm ; an^ 
thinUy^ my reasons for spurning the ^tcnis of philcKophy % and, 
lastly^ why I liavc accepted the tenets of 5infiism t you are aiuuous^ 
in short that i should impart to yoo the essential truths which 1 
have learned in my repeat^ eaami nation of the (religious) cipinieiiis 
flf inajikinEL*^* 

' In a very inttresdng passage^ which has been translated by 
Professor Browne^ Ghazilf tdls how from his youth upward he 
was possessed with am intense thirst for knowledge^ which 
impelled him to study every form of religion and phiJosophy, 
and to question aU whom he met concerning the nature and 
meaning of their belief,^ But when he tried to dtstinguish 
the true from the lake, he found no sure test. He canid not 
trust the evidence of his senses. The eye secs a shadow and 
declares it to be without movememt i or a star, and deems it 
no larger than a piece of gold* If the senses thus deceive, 
may not the mind do Likewise f Perhaps onr life Ls a dream 
foil of phantom thoughts which we mistake for rcalitics—nntil 
the awakening comes^ cither in moments of ecstasy or at 
death. “For two monibs^” says Ghazill^ ^I was actually, 
though not avowedly j a sceptic/' Then God gave him light, 
so that he regained his mcnral balance and was able to think 
soundly. He resolved that ihh Acuity must guide him to the 
truth, since bllfid foith once lost never returns. Accordingly, 
he set himself to examine the foundations of belief in four 
pf men who were devoted to the search for trutli, 
namely, Scholastic Theologians, timi'ilfs Philo¬ 

sophers, and Sdflsw For a long while he had m he conient 
with wholly negadve results. Schdlasriciam was, he admit Eed, 
an excellent purge against heresiy, but it could not cure the 
disease from which he was sufFering- As for the philosophers, 
all of them—Materialists (jD^Anyyim), Natural tsis 

■ These are the rvmailla ot (includiDg ihe Cacmathkanj anil 

p . 371 

■ A LiUrar^ History of vol U, p. 295 seq- 
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wd Thesis {Iliktyyhi )—branded with inRdeEtj and 
impiety.” Here, as oFicn in his dUcussian of the pbilosophtcal 
^oois, GhaziiPs religious insonct breab out. We rannnr 
imagine him worshipping at the shnne of pure reason any 
more than we can imagine Herbert Spencer at Lourdes. 
He next turned to the Tanfmkes (Doetrinists) or BA^initcs 
[Esoterics), who claimed that they knew the truth, and that its 
unique source was the infallible Imim. But when he came to 
close quarters with these sectaries, he discovered that they 
could teach him nothing, and their mysterious fmim vanished 
into space. SuSism, therefore, was his last hope. He carefully 
studied the writings of the mystics, and as he read it became 
clear to him that now he was on the right path. He saw 
that the higher stages of Sufiism could not he learned by 
study, but must be realised by actual experience, that is, by 
rapture, ecstasy, znd incral transfonrymonr After a paiJiM 
struggle with liimsdf he resolved to cast a^de all his worldly 
a^ition and to live for God alone* In the month of Dhu 
1 -Qa‘da, 488 A-H. (November, 1095 a. 04 he left Bagbdid 
and wandered forth to Syda^ where he found in the Sufi disd- 

pbne of prayer,, praise^ and meditaciQq the peace wbkh his 
soul desired. 


Mr. Duncan B. Macdonald, to whom we owe the best aod 
fullest life of Ghaz^ll that has yet been written, sums up his 
work and inSuence in Islam under four heads « 

Firitj be led men back from scholastic labours upon theo- 
logi^ dogmas 10 living contact with, study and exegesis of 
the Vverd and the Tiadidons- 


in his preaching and moral exhortatioos be rt-intro, 
duced the eletucnt of fear. 


Thirds ft was by his infiuence that attained 

and assured pmition withm the Church of Islam. 


a limi 
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Fsarth, he brdught philosophy and philosophical theology 
within the range of the ordinaiy pund, 

"Of thewfeurphases0^ jil-Gliaia 5 ]VsTOtki**saysMacdoiiaJd, "the 
first and third are undoubtedly Ihc most impDrtant4 He made hJs 
mark by leading back ta Its fundamental and bis^ 

GiuaiiTa wwt ttjricaJ facts, and by Elvic if a place in Its system to the 
emotional religioos li/c. But it will have been netice^d 
that in aone of the four phases was bo a. pioneeri He was. not a 
sebotar who struck out a new pathj but a man of intcruie personality 
who catered ou a path already trodden and made it the camcnen 
highway# We have here bis character. Other men muy hAve 
been keener logicianSr more learned tbeolog^an5, more gifted 
sainU j but he^ through his persoonl experiences, bad attained so 
overpowering a sea^ of the divine reahties that the force of his 
character—onco eomhative and restJesSp now narrowed and intense 
—swept all hofoce it, and the Church of Isiam eptored on a new era 
of its existence.^ 

IIL Wc have traced the history of Mysticism m Islam from 
the ascetic movement of the first century, in which it originated, 
to a point where it begins to pass beyond the 
sphere of Mubamroaian influence and to enter 
on a strange trackj of which the Prophet assuredly 
never dreamed, although the Sdffe oonstantly pretend that they 
alone are bis true follower. I do not think it can be main¬ 
tained that piifiimi of the thcosophical and speculative type, 
which we have now to consider, is merely a development of the 
older asoedcisiii and quietism which have been described in a 
former chapter. The differenoe between them is e$scntraj and 
must be attributed in part, as Von Kremer sawv* the intnision 

of some extmneous, non-Islamic, clemeniti As to the nature of 
this new element there are several conflicting theories, which 
have been so dearly and fuUy stated by Professor Browne in 
hia litfTiTrj Hiif&jy cf Persia (voL i, p. 41S sqqj that I need 
not dwell upon them here. Briefly it h dalmcd— 


* Hrmckend* p. 67^ 
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(o) Tli.it Sufiisin owes its inspintion to Indbn philcvoptiy^ 
and especially to the Vedanta. 

(i) That the most eharaetcristie ideas in Sufitsin arc of 
Persian origin, 

(f) That these ideas are derived from Neo-platonism. 

Instead of arguing for or against any of the above theories, 
all of which, in my opinion, contain a measure of truth, I 
propose in the following pages to sketch the historical evolution 
of the Su(? doctrine as (ir as the materials at my disposal will 
permit. This, it seems to me, is the only possible method by 
which we may hope to arrive at a definite conclusion as to ite 
origin. Since mysticism in all ages and countries is fiinda- 
mentally the same, however it may be modified by its peculiar 
environment, and by the positive religion to which it clings 
for support, we find remote and unrebted systems showing 
an extraordinarily close likeness and even coinciding in many 
foturcs of verbal cipreanon. Such lesemblances can prove 
little or nothing unless they are corroborated by evidence 
based on historical grounds. Many wricera on Sdfiism have 
disre^rded this prindplej hence the confinion which long 
prevailed. The liret step in the right direction was made by 
Adalbert Merx,* who derived valuable results from a chrono¬ 
logical examination of the sayings of the early Sdfis. He did 
not, however, carry his researches beyond Abu Sulayman 
al-Daidni (t 830 a.d.), and confined his attention almost 
entirely to the doctrine, which, according to my view, should 
be studied in connection with the lives, character, and nation¬ 
ality of the men who taught it.® No doubt the origin and 
growth of mysticism in Bbcn, as in all other religions, ublmattlj 
depended on general causes and conditions, not on external 


^ idee md Grumllinien eitzer tillgetntiitcr Gochichte der ityiiik. 
“ November aa, 

» Tbe faUDwing ikvtdh u f<mnd«l OO mv paper. An HidoHcal 
caneeming tiu yripj* and Otvelopmemt af (/jj ^ ^ . 

P- 303 «qql- .. P 
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circufiutsnces. For exaoiplc, tht polkicaJ anarchy of the 
Uniayyad penod, the sceptical tendencies of the early * Ab- 
bi^id age, and parcicidarlr [he dry farmali^ni or Moslem 
theology could not faJ] to provotcc counter^movemenrs towards 
<]uictism^ spiritual authority^ and cEnocioiml feith* But although 
^vjfifsm was not called into being by any impulse from without 
{this is too obvious to require argument]!, the inAuences of 
which I am about to speak have largely contributed to make 
it what it is, and have coloured it so deeply chat no student of 
the history of ^uiiism dan afford to neglect them. 

T'owards tbe end of the eighth century of our era the 
influence ot new ideas is discernible in the dyings of Ma'^nif 
aUKarkhf (t S15 A.n.), a contemporary of Fudayl 
h. *Iyid and Shaqfq of Balkh. He was born in 
the neighbourhood of Wisi^ one of the great 
cities of Mesopotamia, and*the name of his lather, Finiz, or 
Firuzan, shows Chat he bad Persian blood in his veins. MaVut 
was a client (jTwrfv/d) of the ShiSce Imlm, *Ali b, Musi 
aURidi, in whose presence he made profe^ion of Islam ; for he 
bad been brought up ss a Christian (such is the usual account), 
or, possibly, as a ^braa He lived during the reign of Hinin 
al-Rasiifd in the Karkh quarter of Bugbdad, where he gained 
a high nrputarion. for saintliness, so that his tomb in that 
dty is still an object of veneration. He is described as a 
God'intoxicated man, but in this respect he is not to be 
compared with many who came after him. Nevertheless, he 
dt!serves to stand at die head of the mystical as opposed to the 
ascetic school of Silifls. He deftned Sil^ftism as ^thc appre- 
hensiori of Divine realities and renuntiatfon of human pos¬ 
sessions*”* Here are a few of bis sayings;—- 

Love is not to be le^imed from men; it is one of God'a gifts and 
i:j3Enes of His grace. 


K Tbia, AO far a^ [ Ei the oliTcat extant ol Sij^iitiixL 

116 
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"The ^nls are tnown by three signs: their thought u of 

their dwellitig Ls with Godj and their busiritss is In God* 

"If tile gnostic {‘irjf) tuj no bliss, yet ho himself is in e«ry bliss. 
" When you desire anything of God, swear to Him by nae." 

From these last wordsj which Ma'nif addressed to his pupil 
^ ftl-SaqajI, it is manifest that he regarded himself as being 
in the most incitnate comiuunion with God. 

Abu Sukymin (+ S30 a.d.), the next great name m the 
gfifl biographies, was also a native of but afterwards 

AWisdtmiSa Syria and setded at Dirayi {near 

Damascus), whence he is called ‘aJ-DarSni/ He 
developed the doctrine of gnosis {ma^rifstt). Those 
who are kmiliar with the language of European mystics— 
UluminatU, ituhii ardh, J{c.—will easily interpret such sayings 
AS thsac:— 


" None refrains fren the lusts of tills world save him ia whose 
heart there is a light that beeps him always busied with the next 
worli 

" When the gnostic's apiritoaJ eye is opened, his bodily eye isshnt • 
see nothiDg bELt Him. ^ / * 

" If Gnosis were to talc risible form, all that lodked thereon would 
die at the sight of its beaaty and loiroliness and goodness and ffrace 
Md every brightness would become dark beside the sple^our 

'' Gnasia is nwer to mltTttc ihiti to speech,** ' 


We now come to Dhu 'l-Nin ai-Misrf (+ 860 a, o.), whom 
the Sdtis thcmsclyes consider to be the primary author of their 

Btui.Ki. at all events was among the 

hdj^ to give ir permanent 
shape » a fact which t$ amply attested by the 
collection of his sayings preserved in ‘AtEir^s Attmsirt if tht 

» Tt is impeiMihlc not to rcoogiiLie the inayenoe of Greek ohaMonhv in 
Ihis ooneefilion of Trulh as Beauty. osup y 

• fami says (.Vo/n^fw f-thui =d- by Nassau Lie*, p. 36J : ^ He is the 
bead thii vect x they all descend from^ Arc nutated io, bEm.'' 
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Salnti and in atJier works of the same kind.* It is dear that 
the theory of gnosis, with whidi he deals at great lengthy was 
the central point in kb system j and he seeins to have intrcN 
duccd tke doctrine that true k nowledge of God is actained only 
by means of ecstasy {wajd).- ** The man that knows God 
best,” he said, is the one most lost in Him,” Like Dionysius, 
he refused to make any positive statements about the Deity. 
“Whatever you iniaginci God is the contrary of tJiat.*^ 
Divine love he regarded as an ineffable mystery which must 
not be revealed to the profanes All this is the very essence 
of tile later Sdfiism. It is therefore desirable to ascertain the 
real character of Dhn "1-Niin and the infiuences to which he 
was subjectedL The following account gives a brief summary 
of what I have been able to dbeoverj fuller details will be found 
in the artidc mentioned above. 

His name was Abu *UFayd Thawbin b. Ibrililm, Dhu 
TNdn (He of the Fish) being a sobriquet referring to one 
of his miracles^ and his father was a native of Nubia, or of 
Ikhmlm in Upper Egypt I bn Khdlikin describes Dhu 
"UNun as *the nonpareil or his age ^ for learning, devotion, 
communion with the Divinity (W/), and acquaintance with 
literatnre j adding that he was a philosopher (A^irin) 

and spoke Arabic with elegance. The people of Et^ypt, 
among whom he lived, looked upon him as a mndiq (free¬ 
thinker), and he was brought to Baghdad to answer this 
charge, but after his death he was canonised. In the Fihrht 
he appears among ^*the philosophers who discoursed on 
alchemy,'* and Ibnu *LQiM brackets him with the famous 
occultist J&bir b, Hayyin. He used to wander (as we learn 
from Mas^ddl)» amidst the ruined Egyptian monuments, 
studying the inscriptions and endeavouring to decipher ihc 
mysterious figures which were thought 10 hold the key to the 

■ ^ Ti^dkkiratu. 7 '^v^i>dp ed. by btlcbalsop^ Part I, p. 114 ; 

lami'a p.jj ■ [ba Ehaliifc^, Dc Slaae'i UanslaU^^ tnl. 

■ MuTMja vol, \\ p, i|0r 
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lost sciences of antiquity. He also dabbled in medicine, which, 
like Paiaccisus, he combined with alchemy and magic. 

Let us see what Light these facts throw upon the origin or 
the Sdfl theosophy. Did it come to Egypt from India, Persia, 
or Greece ? 

Considering the time, place, and cincmnstanccs in which it 
arose, and having regard to the character of the man who 
bore a chief part in its development, wc cannot 
hesitate, I think, to assert that it is Largely a 
product of Greek speculation, Ma*nifal-KarkhT, 
Abd Sukymin al*Ddrin|, and Uhu ’l-N&n al-Mi^ri all three 
lived and died in the period (786-861 a,o.) which begins with 
the accession of Hirdn al^Rashid and is terminated by the 
death of Mutawaickil, During these seventy .five years the 
stream of Hellenic culture dewed unceasingly into the Moslem 
world. Innumerable works of Greek philosophers, physicians, 
and scientisrs were translated and eagerly studied. Thus Che 
Greeks became the teachers of the Arabs, and the wbdom of 
ancient Greece formed, as has been shown in a preceding 
chapter, (he basis of Mul^mmadan science and philosophy. 
The results are visible in the Mu*tazjUte rationatism as well as 
in the system of the Ikhu/iim But it was not through 

literarure alone that the Moslems were imbued with Hellenism. 
In ‘Iriq, Syria, and Egypt they found ihemsdvts on its native 
soil, which yielded, we may be sure, a plendfol harvest of ideas— 
Neo-pLatonic, GnosticaJ, Christian, mystical, pantheistic, and 
what not! In Mesopotamia, the heart of the 'Abbisid Empire^ 
dwelt a strange people, who were really Syrian heathens, but 
who towards the banning of the ninth century assumed the 
name of Sibiana in order to protect themselves from the per¬ 
secution with which they were threatened by the Caliph 
Ma'mun. At this rime, indeed, many of them accepted 
Islam or Christianity, hut the majority clung to their old 
pagan belief^ while the educated class continual to profess a 
religious philmophy which, as it is described byShahrastdnl and 
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olher Mn^atniniidaii writers, is srtnply tlie Nixi-platOTiism of 
Proclus and Iambi ichus. To return to Dhti it is 

incredible ihat a mystic and nann-al philosopher livfng in the 
first hair of the ninth century in Egypt should have derived his 
doctrine directly from India. There may be Indian elements 
in Neo-ptatonism and Gnosticism, hut this possibiJity does not 
affect my contention that the immediate source of the $ufl 
- theosophy Is to be sought in Greet and Syrian speculation* 
To define its origin more narrowly b not* I thinfc, pracdcablc 
in the present state of our knowledge^ Merx, however, would 
trace it to Dionysius, the Pseudo-Arcopagice, or rather to hb 
master, a certain “ Hierothcfiis,*’ whom Frothingham has 
identified with the Syrian mysHc, Stephen bar SudaiM (rfrm 
500 A.D.)i DionySiius was of course a Christian Nco-platonist. 
His works cerratniy laid the foundations of mediisval mysticism 
in Europe, and they were also popular in the East at the time 
when ^ufibm arose. 

When speaking of the various current theories os to the 
origin of Sufiism, 1 said that in my opinion they all contained 
a measure of truth. No single cause wiU account 
for* a phenomenon so widely spread and so diverse 
in Its manifestations^ Siifibm has always been 
thoroughly eclectic, absorbing and transmuting 
whatever * broken lights* fell across Its ptih, and consequently 
it gained adherencs amongsi men of the most opposite views— 
theists and panthebls, Mu^tazilitcs and Scholastics, philosophers 
and divines. Wo have seen what it owed lo Greece, but the 
PcTSO-lndlan elements are not to be ignored. Although thi^ 
theory **tljat it must be regarded as the reaction of the Aryan 
mind against a Semitic religion imposed on it by force"’ 
IS inadmissiblc—Dhu ^I-Ndn, for eatsmple, was a Copt or 
Nubian—the fact remains that there was at the time a power¬ 
ful and-Semitic reaction, which expressed itself, more or less 
consciously, m of Persian race. Again, the literary In- 
Huen<^ of India upon Muhamiitadan thought before lOOO a.o. 
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was grtadj infe^rior to that of Greecej as any one can sec 
by turning over the pages of the Fihrift | but Indian religious 
ideas roust have peitetratcd into KhurMn and Kastem Persia 
at a mucii earlier period. 

Thee considerations show that the {question as to the origin 
of cannot be answered in a dchnite and excluave way. 

None of die rival theories is completely true, rtor h any of 
them without a partial jusdficadon. The following words of 
Dr. GoLdziher should be borne in mind by ail who are 
interested in this subject 

^^^jdfiismcamiolbelookcdupon asa regnlariy organissedsc^ within 
Idam. Its dogmas cannot be compiled into a regcUar It 

tkiUdiiErimiiw itself in diSereni shapes in different 

coemtries. We 6nd divergent tendencies, according 
to the spirit of the teaching of dUtinguLshed theoEo- 
phists who were founders of dificrent school^ the followers of 
which may be comfxkred to Christian moiiastic orders. The influ¬ 
ence of different enviroimieDts n^tm^iy affected the development 
of ^Ltflism, Here wc And mysticism, there asceticism the picvaiJiiiF 
thoughL"^ ^ * 

T^t four pnndpaJ foneJgn sourmofS^fitsm are undoubtedly 
Chnsrianity, Neo-platonisin, Gnosticism, and Indian asceticism 
and raUgioits philosophy. I shall not attempt in this place to 
estimate their comparative importance^ but it should be dearly 
understood that the speculative and theosophical side of^Qfiism, 
which, as we have seen, was first dabomted in ‘IrSq, Syria, and 
Egypt, bears unmistakable signs of Hellenistic influence. 

The early gdfJs are pardculariy interested in the theory of 
myjftical union {/and wa-baqi^ and often use expressions which 
it is easy to associate with panthdsm, yet none of them can fairly 
be called a pantheist in the true sense. The step from theosophy 

» Tk* InflHtntt 6f BvddMitm ttpaa litam, by J. CoU^ber (Badauest 
igo 3 ). As this essay is mitten in Hnnsanjui. I have not been able to™, 
nilt it at first hand, bat have used the eecellcot tmaslatioa bv Mr T 
Duka, which appeared in the for Januaiy, igo^. pp. 
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to pantheism wm notj 1 think, made either by Ha]|dj (f 912 a,d.) 
or by the celebrated Abd Yjazfd, in Persian Biiyazfd (f 874-7S 
A.D.), of a lown m the province of Qumis situated 

near the soiidi-eastem corner of the Caspian Sea. 
While his father, Suri^sh^n, was a Zoroastnan, 
his master in SdfiSsia seems to have been connected 
with Sind {Scinde), where Moslem governors had been installed 
since 715 a,o. BayazW carried the eAjscrimencal doctrine of 
frnJ (dying to self) to its utmost limit, and his language h 
tinged with the peculiar poetic imagery which was aJterwank 
developed by the great of tChurasin, Abd Sa^fd b* Abi 
"l-Khayr (f 1049 A. c,). I can give only a few specimens of 
his sayings Their genuineness is nor above suspicion, but they 
serve to show that if che theosophical basis of Sdhism is dk- 
tinctively Greek, Jta mystical estrava^ances are no less disdno- 
dvcly OfientaJ. 

^ “Creatures iite subject to ^statta hut the gnostic hai eo 

' state,’ because his vestiges axe e&eed au4 bis es^nce k ajiuihiiated 
by the tiseece of anotherp and his teaces are 3osc in anotber^s traces^ 
went hora Cod to Cod uiitil they cried from me In me, 'O 
Thflu IS’ 

■^Kodiing is better for Man tinkH to be without aught, having ao 
ascAticEsm, no theoryj n^ practice. When be is without all, he i$ 
with all 

** Verily [ am Gndp there is no God except me, so warship me J 

“Glory to roe! how great is my majesty I 

“1 came forth from Bdyazld-thess os a snake from Its skin. Then 
I looked, t saw that Lover, bclovedi and lore are one, far in the 
world of unibcation aUi can be one 

^ I am the wine-drinker anii the wine and the crup-btarer." ’ 

Thus, in the course of a century^ ^dftism, which at 
was Iitdc more than a^eddsm, became in succc^ion mysdful 
and theosophical, and even ran the risk of being confused with 
pantheism. Henceforward the term TVro^i^fx^c^ unit^ all these 
varying ahudes. As a rule, however, the great Sdfk of the 
third century A.tt, a.d.) keep their antinomian 
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enthusiasm under control Most of them agreed with Junayd 
of fiaghdid (t 909 the feading thcosophtst of his time^ 
in pfclerring the path of sohrietyj^' and ffj seeking to 
ooncile the Law {iharSi^af^ with the Truth {haqi^^t). “Our 
prjndples,'’ said Sahl b. ‘AbduIUh al-Tusiarf (t 8 g 6 a.oOj 

are six: to hold iast by the Book of Goc 4 to model ourselves 
upon the Apostle (Muhammad), to eat only what is lawful, 
to rufrain from hurting people cveti though they hurt us, to 
avoid forbidden things^ and to fulfil obligations without delay.” 
To these artides the strictest Moslem might diwrfully sub¬ 
scribe, 5 <ifiism in its ascetic, moral, and devotional aspects 
was a spiritualised Islam, though it was a very different thing 
^ntially. While doing lip-scivice to the established rdigion. 
It modified the dogmas of Islam in such a way as to deprive 
them of their original significance. Thus Allah, the God of 
mercy and wrath, was in a certain sense depersonalised and 
worshipped as the One absolutely Rad {al-Haqq). Here the 
Siifls betray their kinship with the Muhazifircs, but the two 
sects have little in camnum except the Greek philosophy.^ 
It must never be forgotten that gtifiisn was the expression of 
a proiound rdigmus feding—^'hatred of the world and love 
of the Lord.”* “Tormottw/” said Junayd, “is tliis: that God 
should make thee die to thyself and should make thee live 
in Him," 

The further development of Jdfiism may be indicated in a 
ftw words. 

What was at first a form of religion adopted by individuals 
and communicated to a small circle of companions gradually 
became a monastic system, a school for saints, with rules 
of discipline and devotion which the novice {mufidi learned 
foom his spiritual director (p/r or «jtddh), to whose guidance he 


* It w-ai fftCiiisBised by tbe SiLG* thjtf 

dDCtdire was appaiaotljr based oa Ma'taiilitis priadplcs 
L^dqibu ’Mmrndr fCoiro. IS99 *.a.K P* H. J. iTwa ^ 

* niis detmitioiiis by Abu 'l-tfwayu i^-Ndrl 
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submitted fatmsclf absolutely. Already in Lhe third century after 
MuhamiDad it Is Ificrea^iagly evident that the typitaJ adept 
of the future urill no longer be a solitary ascetic 
shunning the sight of men, but a great Shaykh and 
hierophant, who appears on ceremonial occasions 
attended by a numerous train of admiring disciples. Soon the 
doctrine began to be collected and embodied in books* Some 
of the most notable Arabic works of reference on Sufi^ have 
been mentioned already. Among the oldet are the K.itdhu 
by Abd Nasr al^Sarrij (tQ^S a.dJ and the Ot^tu 
by Abii T^ib al-Matkf (t996 a.d.)* The twelfth 
century saw the rise of the Dervish Orders. *Ad( al-Bakkjrl 
{t ii&j A.D.) and *Abdu VQddir al-JJJl (t tt66 a.o.) founded 
the fraiernities which arc called *Adawfs and Qddirb, after 
their respective heads. These were followed in rapid suc¬ 
cession by the Riia*fc, the SbidhllEs, and the Mcvlevfc^of whom 
the Last named owe their origin to the Fersiaii poet and mystic, 
Jalilu l-Dln Rijml (t 1173^ By this time, mainly 

through the influence of Ghizali, Sufiism had won for icsclf a 
secure and recognised posllion in the Muhammadan Churchy 
Orthodoxy was forced to accept the popubr Saint-worship and 
to admit the miracles oi the H^u/Ayi, although many Moslem 
puritans raised their voices against the superstidous vencmtiofi 
which wus paid to the tombs of holy men, and against the 
prayers, sacrifices^ and oblations ofltred by the pilgrints who 
assembled* Ghazni also gave the SuH doctrine a metaphysical 
basis* For thb purpose he availed himself of the terminology, 
which Farabi {also a Sdff) and Avicenita. had already borrowed 
from the Nco-platonists, From his time forward wc find in 
^ufl writings constant allusions to the Plotiniaii theories of 
cmanadon and ecstasy* 

Mysticism was more congenial to the Persians than to the 
Arabs, and ils influence on Arabic literature is not to be 
compared with the cxiraordinaiy which it has cast 

over the Persian mind since the deveiith century of the 
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Chiistiaii era to the present d^y. With fisw exeeptjons, the 
gfeat poets of Persia wc tnay add^ of Turkey) speik die 
allegorical language and use the fantastic image^ of which 
the (juatrains of the Persian Abii Sa'fd b. Abi ’1-Khavr,> 
afford almost the first literaiy example. The Arabs have only 
one mystical poet worthy to stand beside the Persian masters. 

•ito-risn. ^ who 

^Fifbs. was bom in Cairo (i i8i and died there in 

1S3S. His DtwdH was edited by his grandson 
‘All, and the following particulars regarding the poet's life 
are extracted from the biographical notice prefixed to this 
edition =* 


*"I^e Shaykh 'Umar Ibtm l-Fdrid was of middle slahire ; hisfa« 
™ fafi and comely, with a mingling of visible redness; and 
when he ws^s ander the influence of music (s««d ) and raphire 
(n^ri), and overcome hy ecstasy, it gfcw in boaulv and hriUi- 
ancy, and sweat dropped from his body tmtil it' ran on the 
grotmd under bis feet ] never aw {» his »n relates! 
among Arate or ^dgnera a figure equal in beauty to hU, and 
1 am the hltcst of aU men to him to form. , , . And wh7n he 
walked m the dty, the people used to press round him asking hia 
hl^ng smd trying to kna his hand, but he would not allow anyone 

to do so. but put his hand m thein-'Umar Ihou ■l-Farid ■ 

' In the begtontog of my detachment (teyrfd) from the world I used 
to beg permissLon of my father and go op to the Widi 'bMtistad a/in 
on the second motmtsiin of al'Mnqatiam. Thither I would iWirt 
and conttotic io this hermit life (ayi^n) night and day; then I wontd 
rcluni to my father, as bound in duty to cherish his affection. Mv 
f^er w« at iMtJime Lieutenant of the High CJourt 
t-Mwi U «k) in Qihim and Misf,» the two guarded dllcs,aDd\ras 
Ooo of Lhc mKo most t^ncot for Jciajnmg and alFaira, He 
l^nt to he glad when 1 rehimed, and be frequently let me sit ^ 
him m the chambers of the court and in the colleges of law Thor 
1 weald long for" detachment," and beg icave to return to the life of 

* See Professor Hrowne^l iff. ItifL fi/Ptriia, VOl, iL n. jfi, 

I / Kew mcjd Old Cairo, 
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a wandmug devotee^ and thus I was doing repeatedly, uiilil my 
father was asked to fill the office of Chief Justice bat 

refused, aud laid down the post which he hcld^ and retired from 
sodety, and gave hliDself entirely to God in the preach sng-haU 
of the Moa^ue lU-A^har, After Ms death T 
resumed niy former dctachmeat^ and soldary devotion^ and travel 
in the way of Troth, but no revelation was vouchsafed to me. One 
day I came to Cairo and entered the Sayfiyya College. At the gate 
1 found an old grocer performing an ahlutloii which was not 
prescribed. First he washed his hands, then his feet; then he wiped 
his head and washed his face^ ShayLh,'' [ said to him* "'do you^ 
after all these years, stand l^sslde the gate of the ooUege among the 
hlo&lem divines and perform an Lnegnlar abiution !" He looked at 
me and said/" O ^Umar, oothing wih be vouchsafed to thee in Egypt* 
but only In the yijiixj at Mecca (may Qod esaJt it i) j set out thither, 
for the tune of thy iUuminatJoii hath oome.'' Then I knew that the 
man w^ one of God's sMuts and that he was disgui^og himself by 
his manner of livelihood and by pretending to be ignorant ol the 
irregularity of the ablution. 1 seated myself before turn and iaid 
to hini*"0 my master, how far am 1 from Mecca I and I cannot find 
convoy or companion s save in the months of Filgriniago." H e looked 
at me and poroted with Ms hand and said, ^ Here Is Mecca in front 
of thee " f and as I looked with him, I saw Mecca (may God exalt 
it I); and bidding him farewedi, I set oE to seek It, and it w^as always 
in front of me until I entered iL At that moment iUuniination came 
to me and continued without any interruption. , . ^ I abode in a 
valley which was distant from Mecca ten days' journey for a hard 
rider, and every day and night 1 would come forth to pray the five 
pmyers In the exalted Sanctuaiy, and with me was a wild beast of 
huge si:$e which accompanied mu in my going and returning, and 
knelt to me as a camel kneels^ and said, ** Mount, 0 my master/' but 
1 never did sa' ” 

When fifteen years bad elapsed, ‘Umar Ibnu ^UFiri4 
relumed to Cairo. The people veneraied him as a 
and the rdgntng monarch, Malik wisbed lo visit 

him in person, hut ‘Umar declined to sec him, and rejected his 
bounty. ^*At most times>” says the poet's son, ^^theSbaykh 
was in a state of bewilderment, and bis eyes stared fixedly. 
He neLther heard nor saw any one speaking to him. Now he 
would stand, now now repose on bis side, now lie on his 
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back wrapped up like a dead trum j and thus would he pass 
ten consecutive da^ more or less, neither eating nor drinking 
nor speaking nor stirring." In laji a.d. he made the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, on which occasion he met his famous 
contemporary, Shihahu’ l-D(n Abu Haf? ‘Umar al-Suhrawardi. 
He died four years later, and was buried in the Qarila 
cemetery at the foot of Mount Muqatnm. 

His i>/terdn of mystidl odes, which were first collected and 
published by his grandson. Is small in extent compared with 
^ similar works tn the Persian language, but of no 
unusual brevity when regarded as the production 
of an Arabian poet.* Ctmeerning its general 
character something has been said above (p. 315). The coni' 
mentator, Hasan al-Bdrfnf (+ 1615 a.d.), praises the easy 
flaw {miijim) of the versification, and declares that Ibnu 
■I-F4rid “ b accustomed to play with ideas in ever-changing 
forms, and to clothe them with splendid garments.”^ His 
style, full of verbal subtleties, betrays the influence of 
Mutanabbl.J The longest piece in the DlwiSn is a Hymn of 
Divine Love, entitled Nazmu 'USuldi {^Foem on the Mystic’s 
Progress and often Called al-Td'iyyatu W-Kuird The Greater 
Ode rhyming in 1'), which has been edited with a GeruLm 
verse-translation by Hammcr-Purgstall (Vienna, 1854), On 
account of this poem the author was accused of Favouring the 
doctrine of huiLl, the incarnation of God tn human beings. 
Another celebrated ode is the Khamnyya, or Hymn of VVinc.s 


' The Dfmdn, tiriuiijne the Ttfixfalu "t-Kah'd, baa been edital bv 
I^u^yyi 4 {MsuadUcs, ^ 

« Divdm, p. 31^ L C4 And p. atj, l, i8L 

i Ibna-I-Fart^p Ul* MiOAfubb^ i*!i(jws a curlfed fcmdticsa for dirainii. 
li™. Ai he oheefvo iOftsdn, p, 551) s— - aiminn- 

jitf quiht mirfa 

bal jfiM'dkubu -imm ^shakkfi 


By ' dimirmttQA* namfis tin tiMKiifr 


* p. 473 N 5 q. A Fnendi rtndcriri^ witi be fuqnd r, a. ^ 

Gcsngcret de LAjpwge'i Arabe (PArii, igj0|, ' 
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The following versions will perhaps cani^ey to English readcis 
some faint impinessioTi of the fervid rapture and almost ethereal 
exaltation which give the poetry of Ihnu a unique 

place in Arabic Uierature :— 

'* Let passion's sweUiug Hde lay senses drown I 
Fily love’s tuelp this long-smouldering hc&rl» 

Nor answer with a frowoj 

When 1 would faia behold Thee as Thou art, 

' Tkov skalt no/ s££ Aftf/ ^ O lay soal, keep fast 
The pled^ thou ga^'st t eudurc unfallertng to the lasL t 
For InOve is lifc:i and death in joi^e Ihe Heaven 
W^here all sins are fotgivea. 

To those before and after aud ol this day. 

That witnessed! my tribulaiionp say^ 

* By me be taught, me follow, me obeyn 

And telj my passion's story thro' wide E:kst and West,' 

With my Beloved 1 aJone have been 
When secrets tcadercr ibnii evCftiag airs 
Fa&$edp and the Yl^on blest 
W^as granted to my prayers^ 

Thai crowned me* else obscure^ with endlesa fami^ 

The while amaied between 
Hb beanty and His majesly 
I stood in sileul ecstasy, 

Revealing th^ which o'er my spirit went and came. 

Lo I in His face commingled 
Is every tliarm and grace t 
Thu whole of Bcau^ singled 
Into a perfect face 
Beholding Him would cry* 

* There h ao God but Ho* and He is the most High F ^ 

Here arc the opening verses of the Ti^'ijyata or 

*The Lesser Ode rhyming in f/ which b so called in order ro 
disringubh it from the T£*ifyaiu *I-Kuhrd 

Vea* in ate the Zephyr kindled lon^ngi O my loves, for yoru : 
Sweetly breathed the balmy Zephyr, scalltiting odoura when ii 
bkw ; 


* The words of God to Mo^cs \Kor, rii, 139). 


* D{min, p. 2^ liqq* 
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Whispering to my heart at morning secret talcs of those who 
dwell 

(How my fainting heart it gladdened 1} nigh the water and the 
well I 

Hnnnuriiig in the grassy ineadows, garmented with gentleness, 
Languid love-sich airs diffusing, healing me of my distress. 
When the green atopcs wave before thee. Zephyr, in my loved 

Thou, not wine that mads the others, art my raptore** only 
cause. 

Thou the covenant etemai calJesi bsicit into my mind, 

For but newly thou hast parted from my dear ones hanirv 
Wind I , - t't'J 

Driver of the dtui-rrd camels that amidst acadas bide. 

Soft and sora-Jilte thy Saddle from the long and weary' ridei 
Blessings on thee, if dcsoyiiig far-off TiSdih at noon^lay. 

Thou wilt cross the d«eri hollows where the fawns of Wajra 
play, 

And if from ‘Urayd'j saad-hillocks bordering on stony grotmd 
Thoii wilt turn aside to i;luzwa, driver for Snwayqa bound, 

And Tnwayli-'a willows leaving, if to Sal' thou thence wilt ride— 
Ash, i pray thee, of a people dwelHng on the monntain-sidc 1 
Halt among the clan I cherish (so may health attend thee stiU J> 
And deliver there my greeting to the Arabs of too hlD. 

For toe touts are basking yonder, and in one of them ta She 
That bestows the meeting sparely, bnt toe parting lavishly. 

All around her as a lampan edije of sword and point of lance. 
Yet my glances stray towards iier when on me she deigns to 
glance. ^ 

Girt about with double raiment-^ija and heart of mine, no 

She is guarded from beholdera, vdicd by her tmveilcdmss. 
Death to mei, in giving loose to my desire, she deatineth - 

Ah, how goodly seems the bargain, and how cbean is Love toi* 
Death !■ t-w i^ve ror 


Ibnu n-FSri^ came of pure Arab stock, and bis p«try 
is thoroughly Arabiaa both jji form and spirit. This is not 

‘ This refeni to Kor. vU, 171 , God drew forth toem iiw Joiti* of Adam 
fiilnrc d ipcn irtd Ihcm, .nvin? 

f " They answered, • K«;' and tou.^ toe 

pretatSod, pledfietl Uiosmelvca to \Qvt Gfid for 
* fs. 141 sqq. 
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the place to speaJc of the great Persian but Husa/n b, 

Mansdr a]-Ij[alldj, who was execuicd in the Caliphate of 
Muqladir (922 could not have been omitted here but 

for the 6ct that Professor Browne has alreadj given an ad¬ 
mirable account of him, to which 1 am unable to add an}nblng 
of importance.* The Arabs, however, have contributed to the 
history of Sfifiism another memorable name — Muh}il-Dfn Ibnu 
VAmbf, whose life fells within the final century of the ^Abb^id 
period, and will therefore fitly condude the present chapter.^ 
Mubyi *l-Din Muhammad b. ‘AJf Ibnu 'I-*Afahf for Ibn 
^AiabO^ was bom at Muraiya (Murcia) in Spain on the 17th 
Rama^n, 560 = July 29, 1165 A-i>. 

From U73 to 1202 he resided in Seville. He 
then set out for the East, travelling by way of Egypt to the 
Hijii, where he stayed a long rime, and after visiting Baghd^ 
Mosul, and Asia Minor, hnaliy fettled at Damascus, in which 
city he died (638 a,h* ™ 1240 a,d,). His tomb below Mount 
Q^iy 4 n was thought to be **a piece of the gardens of Paradise,” 
and was called the Philosophers^ Stone.^ It ts now endosed 
in a mosque which bcais the name of Miihyi TDfn, and a 
cupola rises over it. 5 We kriow litde conceitutig the events 
of his life, which seems to have been }^Ls$ed chiefly in travd 
and conversation with §ufts and in the composition of his 

* Seo 4 LiUraty Mistcr^f of Ftrsia, voJ. 1, p. 42 ^ sqq. Bat during thn 
lost twenty v«Ln a gr&at deal of ntvf light ha^ thrown upon the 
chaiatier and doctrines of ^all&j. See Appendix. 

* 'Hm best-known Morphy ol Ibnu l-'AmM Dccars in MaijqarPa 

TTife, ed. by Dory and others^ vd. L pp. Much addi- 

thiml information is contained xn a Jeagtby article, whizh I have 
extracted irotil a TOJuable StS- in my coitecttm* the SlindAardiu 
l-Dkahub, and publiEhed in thE 5 for 1906. pp, C/. 

also Von Kiwncr's Marxc^gwdt- Id^x, pp. io;i^jogi. 

I Tr-Dln means 'Hevivcr of Religiqn/ In the WEst ha was 

caUad ibna i-'Arabf, bnt the Moslems of the East left ont the deAniW 
artidu] jof) in order to diitiagnish him from the Cadi Abf^ ibnu 
i-'Aiabl of S^viBe x.n ). 

+ .jf ' the red sulphur % 

I See Vqo Kremtir, op. pi, lofl wq. 
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voluminous writings^ about three hundred [ri number ac- 
cording to his own compu radon. Two of these works are 
especially edebrated^ and have caused Ibnu "l-*Ambr to be 
regarded as the greatest of all Mub^^tnuiadan mystics—- 
the Fiit&hdt ei-MaiAijya^ or ^ Meccafi Revebtions," and the 
Fuiliitt or ^ Bcztk of PJiiJosophy/ The FuHiidt li 

m huge treatise in five htindred and sixty chapters, containing a 
complete system of mystical science. The author relates that 
he saw Muhamniad in the VVorld of Real ideas, seated on a 
throne amidst angels, prophets, and saints, and received his 
Command to discourse on the Divine mysteries^ At another 
time, while circumambubting the }Ca%a, he met a celestial 
spirit wearing the form of a youth engaged in the ame holy 
rite, who showed him the living esoteric Temple which ss 
concealed under the lifeless exterior, even as the eternal 
substance of the Divine Ideas is hidden by the veils of popubr 
religion—veils through which the lofty mind must penecratc, 
until^ having reached the splendour within, it partakes of the 
Divine nature and lieholds what no mortal eye cm endure 
to look upon^ Ibnu U-^Arabl immediately fell into a swoon. 
When he came to himself he was instructed to contemplate 
the visionary form and to write down the mysteries which it 
would reveal to his gas&e. Then the youth entered the Ka*ba 
with Ibnu VAraM, and resuming his spiritual aspeetj appeared 
10 him on a three-legged steed, breathed into his breast the 
knowledge of all things, and once more bade him describe the 
heavenly form in which all mysteries are enshrined.t Such is 
the reputed origin of the ‘ Mecan Revebtions,* of which the 
greater portion was written in the town where inspiration 
descended on Muhammad six hundred yeans before. The 
author believed, or pretended to believe, that every word 
of them was dictated to him by supernatural means* The 
' The above paitscutjLrs are derived from an abstract of tbe 
made by ‘Abdu l-Wahbab Bl-Sha-rw (I wbicfi Fleischer ioi 

given a foil descrlpUoQ m the Catak^uc o/ in ihi Ui^ie 
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a short work in iwenty-^even chapters, each of which 
IS named afier one of the prophc^ is no less highly csfeemed, 
and has been the subject of nurtieroiis commentanes in Afabic, 
Persian, and Tu rkish. 

Curiously enough, Ibnu ^I-*Arabl combined the most ex¬ 
travagant mysticism with the straicest orthodoxy was a 

ZAhirite (liEcralist) in religion and a Eapnite (spirituatlst) in his 
speculative He rejected all authority (taqiid). 'T am 

not one of those who say, Tbti llszm said sio-atul-sot Ahmad* 
said so-and-so^ aJ-Nu^mAn^ said so-ajid-so^^he declares in one 
of his poemsL Bui although he insisted on punctilious adherence 

to the letter of the sacred lawj we may suspect that his 
refusal to follow any human authoriiy, analogyj or opiniori 
was simply the overweening presumption of the seer who 
regards himself as divinely ilLuininated and inhallibleu Many 
theologians were scandalised by the apparently blasphemous 
expressions which occur in his writings, and taxed him 
with holding heretic^ doctrines, e.g.j the incarnation of God 
in man (^/k^ and the identificadon of man with God 
Centuries passed, but controversy continued to 
rage over him. He found numerous and enthusiastic partisans, 
who urged that the utterances of the saints must not be inter¬ 
preted litemily nor criticised at all. It was recognised, how¬ 
ever, that such high mysteries were unsuitable for the weaker 
brethren, so that many even of those who firmly believed in 
his sanctity discouraged the reading of his boob. They were 
read nevertheless, publicly and privately, from one end of the 
Muhammadan world to the others people copied them for the 
sake of obti^jiing chc author^s blessing, and the manuscripts 
were eagerly bought. Among the distinguished men who 
wrote in his defence we can mention here only Majdu 1-Din 
al-FfriizaMdf {j" 1414 the author of the great Arabic 

lemcon entitled ffAQdmiif; JalAiu 1 -Din a!-Suydri (f 1445 
and ‘Abdu 1 -\VahhAb al-Sha*rAnf (t 1565 jld-)- ' The fundi- 

i i, 563, II, 1 A^mad bu yanbai 1 AUii 
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menbd pnndple of hfs is the Unity of Being {u/ahtfatu 

There is no resi difference between the Escmce 
, and its attributes or, in other words, between God and the 
universe. All created things subsist eternalJy as ideas 
thdiits) in the knowledge of God, and since being is Identical 
with knowledge^ their **creation” only means His knowing 
them, or Himself, under the aspect of actualItyj the univeise, 
in £ict, is the concrete sum of the relations of the Essence as 
subject to itself as object. This pantheistic monism puts on 
an Islamic mask in die doctrine of “the Perfect Man” (sA 
/flfdJi a phrase which Ibnu ’l-‘Arabi was the first to 

associate with it. The Divine consdousness, evolving through 
a series of five planes (Aeridrrir}, attains to complete expression 
in Man, the microcosmic being who iinitca the creative and 
cteaturely attributes of the Essence and is at once 
tb* iwfrrt ifjB . image of God and rhe archetype of the universe. 

Only through him docs God know Himself and 
make Himsdf known; he is ihe eye of the world whereby God 
SM His own works. The daring paradoxes of Ibn u ’I-'A rabrs 
dialectic are illustrated by such verses as these_ 


He ptMSM me {by manifetiiiE my paftetious and creaiin v me 
in Hi* * 

And I praise Him (by ntaalfesting 
Him). 

How can Hft be independcikL wben _ 

{beeausc the Divio* aitribme* derive the tteritHliwof mani. 
festatJQa fironi ihdr human carrelat«}. 

For that cauM God bupught me Into 

And 1 know Him and bring Him into existence (In mv knowledge 
ami conlemptatioii of Him). * 


His perfections and obeying 
I hetp and aid 


Thus it is the primary fimetion of Man to reveal and realise 
hii Divine nature-, and the Perfect Men, regarded individually. 


^ (Cairo, jji. 1321 ), p. 7 S, 

brackets IhIoq^ to cc^tmaiiDtiiiy ol 'Abcln 'I 
wtiudi aCE^mpkoics tlm text. 


Tbfl WQTtjs withLq. 
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tile prophets aji4 S3.ints. Here the doctrifie- — an ajnaJgam 
of Manichican, Gnostic, Nct>-placonic and Chrrsiian specub- 
tions — atiach€is ie^lf to Muhammad, "the Seal of the prophets/' 
According to Moslem belief, the pre-cj^istenr Spirit or Light 
of Muhammad (N^b- became incarnate in Adam 

and in the whole series of prophets, of whom Muhammad is 
the last Muhammad, tlien, is the Logos,^ the Mediatar, the 
Vicegerent of God (Khii!{faf the God-Man who has 

descended to this earthly sphere 10 mate manifest the glory of 
Him who brought the univeRe into e^tistence. 

But, of course, Ibnu *l-*Arabrs philosophy carries him fiir 
beyond the realm of positi^^e religion. If God is the “self" 
of all thin^ sensible and intelJigibje, It follows Ehat He reveals 
Himself in every form of belief in a degree proportionate to the 
pre-determinGd capacity of the believerj the mystic alone sees 
that He is One in all forms, for the mystic's heart is alLrec^^cive: 
it assumes whatever form God reveals Himself in, as wax takes 
the itnpression of the seal- 

“My heart 11 capable of every fonn^ 

A cloister for the monk, a fane far idols, 

A pasture for g^aielles, the pilgrim's Ka*ha, 

The Tables of ilit Torah, the Koran, 

Love Is the £rith 1 bold: wherever turn 
His camels, still the one true faith is miDt*'* 

The vast bulk of Ibnu 'KAratrs wricings, his technical and 
sdiolaaic terminology, his recondite modes of thought, and the 
lack of method in his exposition have^ until recently, deceired 
Eufopcaji Orientalists from bestowing on him the attention 

^ Ibnu 7-Afo-bl nseg. the term Idea oi ideaa 
as equivalent to while ' the Idea ot Unbammed" 

"t-Mu^mmaMyya^ cortespoods to 3W701 

***** ''**** ** the MlJ^tioa oJ 

Ibnu 1 * Ambrs mystitsj «ie 9 . wtittai TarjumdHM U-AiAmSq, wWeb I 
hive edited {OrieuUl Ttinskdoii Fund, Kew SeriM. vnL ** p io, 
w. 11-15), ^ r- ^ 
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which he deserves.* In the history of Silliism his name marts 
an epoch: jt is owing to him that what began as a profoundiy 
religious personal movement in Islim ends as an eclectic and 
definitely pantheistic system of phtJosc^hy. The dtle of “ The 
Gi^d Master” by which he is commonly 

designated, Ix&m witness to his supremacy in the world of 
Moslem mystidsm from the -Mongol invasion to the present 
day. In Persia and Turkey his influence has been enormous, 
and through his pupil, 5adru ’l-Dfn of Qdniyu, he is linked with 
the greatest of al) Siifl poets, Jaldlu ’I-Dfn Rdmi, the author of 
the Muthnawi^ who died some thirty years after him. Nor 
did aU those who borrowed his ideas call themselves MosJems. 
He inspired, amongst other racdireval Christian writers, ”the 
niuminated Doctor" Raymond Lull, and probably Dante;* 


c£ 

^ * S« Asin PUkdOa. Ccmtdy. London, i9aS. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE AXABS JH RUEOPE 

It wJlI be remembered that before the end of the first century 
of the Hijra, in the reign of the Umayyad Caliph, Walid b. 
‘Abd al-Malik (705-715 /-O.), the Moslems under Tiriq 
and Miis 4 b. Nujayr, crossed the Meditcnancan, and having 
defeated Roderic the Goth in a great battle near Cadix,f 
rapidly brought the whole of Spain into subjection. The 
fate of the new province was long doubtful. The Berber 
insurrection which raged in Africa (734-7+2 a.H.) spread to 
Spain and threatened to exterminate the handful of Arab 
colonists ; and no sooner was this danger past than the 
victors began to rekindle the old feuds and jealousies which 
they had inherited from their anccsiorE of Qays and Kalb. 
Once more the rival facrioiis of Syria and Yemen flew to 
arms, and the land was plunged in anarchy. 

Meanwhile *Abdu 1 -Rahmdn b. Mu'awtyo, a grandson of 
the Caliph Hishim, had escaped from the genet^ massacre 
‘AMtt which the ‘Abbasids celebrated their triumph 

House of Umayya, and after five years 
of wandering adventure, accompanied only by 
bis laitbful freedman, Badr, had reached the neighbourhood 
of Ceuta, where he found a precarious shelter with the 
Berber tribes. Young, ambitious, and foil of confidence in 
his destiny, *Abdu 'l.Ra^pmin conceived the bold plan of 
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tlirowing himsdr mto Spain and of trinning a Icingdcca 
with the help of the Arabs, amongst whom, as he well 
knew, there were manj- clients of his own family, Accord¬ 
ingly in 755 A.D. he sent Bidr across the sea on a secret 
mission. The envoy accomplished even ntorc than was 
expected of him. To gain over the clients was easy, for 
‘Abdn ‘I.Raijniin was their natural chief, and in the event 
of his success they would share with him the priic. Their 
number, howerer, was cocfipaiatively smaJL The pretender 
could not hope to achieve anything unless he were supported 
by one of the great parties, Syrians or Yemenites, At this 
time the former, led by the feeble governor, Ydsuf b. 
‘Abd al-Rahmin al-Fihri, and his cruel but capable lieutenant, 
Sumayl b, ^dtim, held the reins of power and were puistiing 
their adversaries with mthfess ferocity. The Yemenites, 
there fore, hasiened to range themselves on the side of *Ahdu 
TRa^mdri, not that they loved his cause, but inspired solely 
by the prospect of taking a bloody vengeance Lptui tie 
Syrians These Spanish Moslems belonged to the true 
Bedouin stock! 

A few months later ‘Abdu TRahmin landed in Spain, 
occupied Seville, and, routing Yusuf and Sumayl under the 
walls of Cordova, made himself master of the capital. On 
the same evening he presided, as Governor of Spain, oyer 
the citizens assembled for public worship in the great Mosque 
{May, 756 A.D.). 

During hb long reign of thirty-two years ‘Abdu ‘l-Rahmin 
was busily employed in defending and consolidating the empire 
which more than once seemed, to be on the point of slipping 
from hb grasp. The task before him was arduous in the 
extreme. On the one band, he was confronted by the 
unruly Arab aristocracy, jealous of their independence and 
regarding rhe monarch » their common foe. Between him 
and them no permanent compromise was possible^ and since 
they could only be kept in check by an armed force stronger 
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than thcmselvoj he was compelled to rd/ on tncreemriesi, 
for the most part Berbers imponed from Africau Thus^ by 
a fatal necessity the Moslem Empire in the West gradually 
assumed that despotic and Praetorian character which wc have 
learned to associate with the *Abb 4 sid Govemment in the 
period of its decline^ and the results were in the end hardly 
less disastrous^ The monaxchy had also to reckon with the 
fanaticism of its Christian subjects and with a formidable 
Spanish national party eager to throw off the foreign yoke. 
Extraordinary energy and tact were needed to mam tain 
authority over these explosive elementSp and if the dynasty 
founded by *Abdu ’URaJ^min not only survived for two' 
centuries and a half but ga^ve to Spain a more splendid era 
of prosperity and culture than she had ever enjoycd^ the 
credit bmdnly due to the bold adventurer from whom even 
bis enemies could not withhold a tribute of ad mJ ration. One 
dlay, it is said, the Caliph Mau:^r asked bis courtiersj “Who 
is the Falcon of Quraysh f ** They repliedj “ O Prince oF 
the Faithful, that tide belongs to you who have vanquished 
mighty Icings and have put an end to civil war.” “No,^ said 
the Caliph, “it is not L” “Mu^wiya, then, or VAbdu 
’’l-Mahk ? " “No,” Said Mansur, “the Falcon of Quraysh is 
*Abdu l-^Rahmin Mu^wiya, he who traversed alone the 
deserts of Asia and Africa, and without an army to aid him 
sought his fortune in an unknown country beyond the sea. 
With no weapons mtccpi judgment and resolution he subdued 
his enemies, crushed the rebels, secured his frontiers, and 
founded a great empire. Such a feat was never achieved 
by any one before.”* 

Of the Moslems in Spain the Arabs formed only a small 
minority, and they, moreover, showed all the indi fie/e nee 
towards religion and contempt for the laws of Islam 

* AbrktfcO Ittmt Ibun 1-^ldhari^ ciL by ENuyp 

V0I+ p, 61 acq. 
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which might be expected from men imbued with Bcdoiiiji 
traditions whose (brhears had been devocedly^ attached to the 
world-loifing Umayyads of Damascus. It was otherwise with 
the Spanish converts, the so-called ‘ Renegades’ 
or liluxvaltadltH (Aiiiliati) living as clients under 
protection of the Arab nobilrty, and with the 
Berbers. These races took their adopted feUgbn very 
seriously, in accordance with the fervid and sombre tempera¬ 
ment which has always distinguished them. Hence among 
the mass of Spanish Moslems a rigorous orthodoxy prevailed. 
The Berber, Yahyd h. Yabyl (t 8+9 a.d.), is a typical figure, 
h. Yibjk. twenty-eight years he travelled to the 

East and studied under Milik. b Anas, who diciaied 
to him his celebrated work known as the Minaatja*, Yahyl 
was one day at Malik’s lecture with a number of fellow- 
students, when some one said, « Here coni« the elephant I " 
All of them nm out to see the animal, but Yahyi did not sttr. 
-Why,"srid MSlik, -do you not go out look att; 
Such animals are not to be seen in Spain/' To this Yah?* 
replied, “I left my country for the purpose of seeing you 
and obtaining knowledge under your guidance. 1 did not 
come here to see the elephant." Milik was so pleased 
with this answer that he caUed him the most inteHigent 
of the people of Spain. On his return to Spain 

yahyi exerted himself to spread the doctrines of his 
master, and though he obstinately refused, on religious 
ground^ 10 accept any public office, his influence and 
rcpumtion were such that, as Ibn Haam says, no Cadi was ever 
appointed till Ya^yi had given his opinion and designated 
the person whom he preferred.* Thus the Milikite sLtem 
based on close adherence to tradition, became the b w of the 
bnd. -The Spaniards,” it is observed by a learned writer ot 
the tenth century, “recognise only the Koran and the 

j Ita K&aUilric, ed. e, WQUeufeW. No. Sm ; Slanc’. touulaliou. 

toL iTp p, iqq, -ajjaHon, 
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Mitwaita*i if they find 1 follower of Abd ^Anlfk or Shifi^ 
they banish him firom Spain, and if they meet with a 
Mu^zilite of a ShfHtc or any one of ih^i sort^ they often put 
him to death/’E Arrogant, intensely bigoted, and a£nbitlou& 
of power, the dergy were not disposed 10 phy 

a subordinate rAlc in the State. In Hishim (78S-796 a.d.), 
tbe succe^r of *Abdu 'i-Ra^min, they had a prince after tfaeir 
own heart, whose piety and devocton to their Interests Jeft 
nothing to be desired, yakam (796-8^3. A-n.) was less com¬ 
plaisant. He honoured and respected the clergy, hut at the 
same time he let them see ctiac he would not permit them to 
interfere In politicial adairs. The malcon tents, headed by the 
£ery Yai^yi b. Yahyi, replied with menaces and insults, and 
called on the populace of Cordova—especially the ^Renegades* 
in the southern quarter {raki^} of the city-—to rise against 
the tyrant and his insolent soldiery^ One day in Ramadin, 
[9S A.ii. {May, 814 A.D,), suddenly found himself cut 

off from the garrison and besieged in his palace hy an infumted 
mob, but he did not lose courage, and, thanks to hk coolness 
and skilful strategy, he come safely out of the 
which he stood» The reTroIutlonary 

suburb was burned to the ground and those 
of its ijihabiCants who escaped massacre, some 60|OCK3 souls, 
were driven into exile. The real cuJpnts went unpunished. 
Hakom could not a%rd further to exasperate the divines, who 
on their part began to perceive that they might obmin from 
the prince by favour what they had failed to wring from him 
by force. Being mostly Arabs or Berbers, they had a strong 
claim to his consideration. Their power was soon restore^ 
and in the reign of fAbdti 'URabRidn H {8z2-Bja a.d.) 
Yo^yd himself, the ringleader of the mutiny, directed 
ecclesiastic^ policy and dispensed judicial patronage as he 
pleased. 

* Muqaddasj (ecL b^De Cjoejc), p. cited by Ooldrihcr, Du ZdhmUtt 
p.tl4- 
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The Revolt of the Suburb only an episode in the long 
and sanguinary struggle beiv^een the Spaniards, Moslem or 
Christian, on the one hand, and the monarchy of Cordova on 
the other—a scruple complicated by the rival Arab tribes, 
which sometimes patched up their own feuds in order to 
defend themselves against the Spanish patriots, but never in 
any circumstances gave their support to the detested Umayyad 
Governinent. The hero of this war of iude' 
Oif- ‘Umar b. Hafidn. He belonged to 

a noble fatnily of West-Gothic origin which had 
gone over to Islam and settled in the mountainous district 
north-east of Malaga. Hot-blooded, quarrelsome, and ready 
to stab on the slightest provocation, the young man soon fell 
into trouble. At first he toot shelter in the wild festnesses 
of Ronda, where he lived as a brigand until he was captured 
by the police. He then crossed the sex to Africa, but in 
a short rime returned to his old baiuits and put himself it 
the head of a band of robbers. Here he held out lor two 
yearSi when, having been obliged to surrender, he accepted the 
proposal of the Sultan of Cordova that he and his companions 
should enlist in the Imperial army. Rut ‘Umar was 
destined for greater glory than the Sultan could confer upon 
him. A few contemptuous words from a superior officer 
touched his pride to the quiefe, so one fine day he galloped 
off with all his men in the direction of Ronda. They found 
an almost impregnable retreat in the castle of Bobastro which 
had once been a Roman fortress. From this inoniem, says 
Dozy, *Utmr b. Hai^dn was no longer a brigand-chief but 
leader of the whole Spanish race in the south. The lawless 
and petulant free-lance was transformed into a high-minded 
patriot, celebrated for the Stem justice with which he punished 
the least act of violence, adored by his soldiers, and regarded 
by his countrymen as the ebampioB of the narional cause. 
During the rest of his life C884-917 a.i».) he conducted thJ 
guerilla with untiring energy and made himself a terror to the 
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Arabs^ bet fortune deserted him a£ the kst, and he died— 
/fiix opftrtunttau mrih —only a fewyrars before coinpJete ruin 
overtoot his party. The Mtjslcsn Sp^niard% whose endiusiasm 
had been sensibly weakened by their Jcadcr^s conversion to 
Christianity, were the more anxious to make their peace with 
ihe Government, since they saw plainly the hopelc^nt^ of 
continuing the struggle. 

In 91a A.i>, *Abdu *Hbhmin III, the Defender of the 
Faith succeeded his grandjkther, the 

Amir ^Abdullib, on the throne of Cordova. The character^ 
genius, and enterprise of this great monarch are strikingly 
depicted in the following passage from the pen of an eloquent 
historian whose work, although it was publtshed some Efiy 
years ago, will always be authoritative ^ 


"Amongst the Umayyad sa^'erci^s who have rided Spain the 
first place bcEougs Lncontestahly to 'Abda 'hRahm^ lit* What he 
'Abdii accomplished va& almost miTucalous. He had found 

ttin ill the empire abandoned to anarchy and civil w'ar, rent 
ij.). 1,^ /actiQiiH, parcelled amorigsc a multitude of hetero^ 
geoeoa^ princes^ exposed to incessant attacks from the Christians of 
the north, 9:nd on the eve cf being swallowed up either hy the 
l^onnese or the Afttcafiii In spite of innumeriblu obstacles he 
had saved Spain both from herself and from the foreign dommatfon. 
Ho had endowed her with new life and made her greater and 
stronger than she bad ever beciu Ho had given her order and 
prosperity at hotnc, Consideration and respect obroad. The public 
treasnryp w^hich he had found in a deplorable condition^ was now 
ovm-ftowing. Of the Imperial revemie^, which an^ounted annuaUy 
to 6^x45,oesq pieces of gold, a third sufhccd for ordinary expenses; 
a third was held in rcserrep and ^Abdu l-fJabniafl devoted the 
remainder to his btiildings. It wai cakubted that in the year 951 
he had in hia cofTcrs the eooritious sum of 20,000,000 pieces of gold, 
so that a traveller not wnthout judgment in matters of finance 
assures us lliai "Abdo 'l-Rabniia and the Hamdanid (Nlftm 
'UDawUl, who was then reagoing over Mesopotamia^ were "the 
wealtliiust princes of that epock The state of the country w'as in 

■ i>q*y, ffiitoirr d-cr Muitanusn^ ifE^pd^^nr [Le^m, 1661). voL UL 

p, 90 m- 
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keeping with the prospemu ecnditioa of the treasury. A^cattor^ 
indcisbyp comiacrcei the arts aiid the scicoeesp ail Gourished. ■ ■ . 
Cofdova, with its haiT-inilliDa iohahitantSp ib three tliovsuid icosqwp 
ib superb palaccsp ib hundred and ibirteea thousand houses, its 
three hundred bagnios, and its tweety^eight sahurba^ was ioferioi^ in 
Hclejit aad spleadeor only to Baghdad, with which city the Cwdo* 
vans loved to cMBipore it. . , , The power of *Abda 'l-Ratmin was 
formidable. A magaiecent fleet enabled him to dispute with the 
Fi^mids the empire of the Medlieiraaean. and secnrcd him in the 
pos^on of Ceuta, the key of Mauritania. A aumerous and wcL- 
dlsopllcied aimy, perhaps th-e finest in the worlds jga're him Euperi^ 
ori^ over the Christians of the north. The proudest sover«giis 
sohoted his alliance. The emperor of Constantinople, the kings of 
Germany, Italy, and France sent ambassadora to him 
“Assuredly, tLcso were briUiant readb; but what escites Ottr 
astoaiihmcnt and admiration when we study this glorious reign is 
not so much the work as the workman : it is the might of that com- 
jpehensive inteUigcnM which nothing escapedp and which showed 
dacH no less admurahle in the lainutMt dclaib than in the loftiest 
wnt^llons. This subUc and sagacious man, who centralisesp who 
guilds the umly of ^e nation and of the monarchy, who by means 
of hrsaihanoes establishes a sort of political e^oilihrium, who in his 
targe tolerance calls the professors of another religion into his 
couftcUs, IS a modern king rather than a medieval CdHpli."' 

In short, ‘Abdu T:^Raijjniii Ul made the Spanish Moslems 
one people, and formed out of Amts and Spaniards a united 
Andalusian nation, which, as we shall presently see, advanced 
with incredible swiftnms to a height of culture that was the 
envy of Europe and was not e«reded by any contemporery 
State m the Mij?jaminad5in East. With his death, however tbe 
decline of the Umaypd dynasty began. ^ His son, Ha ham 11 
(t 976 A.D.), left as heir-ap parent a boy eleven years old 
Hishiin U, who received the title of Caliph while the govern- 
was carried on by hs mother Aurora and 
,he ambitious minister Muhammad b. Abf ‘Amir 
The latter was virtually monareh of Spain, and 
whatever may be thought of the means by which he rose to 
eminence, or of hts treatment of the unfortunate Caliph whose 
* -Abdu -l-aihaiit, Ilf w« the finl of hi, line to a^amo this titlfc 
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mental {acuities he ddit>erateij stunted and whom he con¬ 
demned to a life of monkish seciusion, it is impossible to denj 
that he ruled well ifid nobly. He was a great statesman and 
a great soldier. No one could accuse him of making an 
idle boast whim he named himself ^Al-Manfur' (*The 
Victorious'), Xwsec every year he was accustomed to l^d 
his army against the Chri^riansj and such was the panic which 
he inspired chat in the course of more than fifty campigns 
he scarcely ever lost a battle. He died In root A.n* A 
Christian monk, recording the event in his chronicle, adds, 
“he was buried in Hdl/' hue Modem hands engraved the 
following lines upon the tomb of their champion i — 

^ HiS story in his relics yon may tracej 
As tho' be stood before you face to face. 

Never will Time bring forth his peer agaioj 
Nor one to goind, like him, the gaps of Spaiu."* 

His demise left the Pntorians masters of rhe dtuation. 
Berbers and Slaves^ divided the kingdom between theuii and 

* Maqqarij vt>L Ip p. AiajjcpiTps wort ii our piincJi^al auttiority 

frtr Itw literary history of Moaltm Spain, t mvy couvesiieotiv 
Aaioc acoonnt ^ it in thii plact The anthrr^p Ahmad b- Mub^nunaii 
al-Tillmdinl ai-Sifa«^aH (t a.D.^ wrote a biography of ]bnu 1-Eha^b, 
Ibe famoid Vizier d Granada, to whidi bo preHxed a long and dbcunrve 
Latroduction in eight tbapten^ |t) rksoiphnn of Spain ; (a] Coaquotof 
Spafn by the Arabe) (j) of tHc Spanish dynasties ; 41 Cordova ; 

15) Spanish'Arahian scholars who travelled fn the East; [dll' OHenCals who 
visited Spain ; tyf Miscellaneoas extrads, anecdotes, poelieal dMToni^ 
bearing on the literary hislciry of Spain ; KecDuqueit of Spain biy the 
CliHatp.Tji and erpalBlon of the AratirtL ttie whole work is enbllcd 
A’a/.^ii V-TiA ghu^t *UAnd2SnSi *ir^a^'b wa-dkiAfi WaxinkJ Usdm 
^i~Dia I^m 'UMhatih. The bitroductionp which eoahuus a fond of 
curiods and viduahle lnfortAMk>Q-—''U library in Uttie*' — bos been edited 
by Dory lad other EumpMii ArabJita ncider ihA title oi Atmlicits mr 

ef In LiiiAruiurt iUs (Leyden, 1S55-1B61JL 

* Ttw ffiiroe of Slaves wai originally applied to priionert of 

war, bdnnging to varicfu cK^eni facet, Who were »nkl td the Arahe of 
Spain, btrt the tcmi was soon widened « as In include aJJ forelfa slaves 
scrvini^m thp harem or theamiy, without regard to their nationality, 

the zdaEuetLEkcfi and Janissarica, they formed a prfvlEegod ESHps under the 
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jiniidst revolution und civil wa/ the Uiuujrjrad dynasty passed 
away (lojj a.D.). 

It has been said with truth that the history of Spain in the 
eleventh century bears a dose resemblance to that of Italy in 
the fifteenth. The splendid empire of ‘Abdu H*Ra^min IH 
was broken up, and Itnin its ruins there emerged a fortui¬ 
tous conglomeratton of petty states gov'erned by succ^sful 
ThtF^vKin^. Of these Party Kings {Mutkh 

as they arc called by Muhammadan 
writers, the most powerful were the ‘Abbidids of 
Seville. Although it was an age of polTtical decay, the 
iMterial prosperity of Spain had as yet sufi'eced little diminu¬ 
tion, whilst in point of culture the society of this time reached 
a level hitherto uncquatled. Here, then, we may pause for a 
moment to mview the progress of Ucerstture and science 
during the most fruitful period of the Moslem occupation 
of EiLTopeaji soiL 

Whilst in Asia, as we have seen, the Arab conquerors 
yielded to the spell of an ancient culture iiifmitely superior to 
tiicir owii, they no Sooner crossed the Straits of 
Gibralar than the rfiles were reversed. As the 
invaders extended their conquests to every part of 
the peninsula, thousands of Christians fell into their 
hands, who generally continued lolivc under Moslem protection. 
They were wcU treated by the Government, enjoyed rdigious 
liberty, and often rose to high office in the army or at court. 
Many of them became rapidly imbued with Moslem civilisa¬ 
tion, so that as early as the middle of the ninth century we find 
Alvaro, Bishop of Cordova, complaining that his co-religionists 
read the poems and romances of the Arabs, and studied the 
writings of Muhammadan theologians and philosophers, not in 

patronage of the paboe. and atnee the reign of 'Abdu l-Rif^nuD III their 

nombor asd ifiiiiccce liswl tocnstactl Cf, 

voL iii, p- sqq- 
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order to refute them but to le^m hour to express themselves in 
Arabic with correctness and elegance. ** Where," he asks, 
“ can zny one meet nowadays with a layman who reads the 
Larin conunendiHes on the Holy Scriptures; Who studies 
the Gcapds, the Prophets, the ApostJes? Abs, all young 
Christians of conspicuous talents are acquainted only with the 
bnguage and writings of the Arabs; they read and study 
Arabic books with the utmost zeal, spend immense sums 01 
money in collecting them for their libraries, and proclaim 
everywhere that this literature b admirable. On the other 
hand, if you talk with them of Christian books, they reply 
contemptuously that these books are not worth their noticei 
Alas, the Christians have forgotten their own language, and 
amongst thousands of us scarce one is to be found who can 
write a tolerable Larin letter to a friend j whereas vcfy many 
are capable of expressing themselves exquisitely in Arabic and 
of compo^ng poems in that tongue with even greater skLll than 
the Arabs themselves.** * 

However the good bishop may have exaggerated, it is 
evident that Muhammadan culture had a strong attraction 
for the Spanish Chnsrians, and equally, let us add, for the 
Jews, who made numerous cootributians to poetry, philosophy, 
and science in their native speech as wcU as in the kindred 
Arabic idiom* The ‘Renegades,* or Spanish convere to 
Islam, became completely Ambicbed in the course of a few 
generations; and from this dass sprang some of the chief 
omamenis of Spanish-Arabian literature. 

Considered as a whole, the poetry of the Moslems in 
Europe shows the same characteristics which have aln-ady 
been noted in the work of thdr Eastern con tern- 
porarics. The paralysing convenrions from which 
the bureates of Baghdad and Aleppo could not 
emancipate themselves remained in full force at Cordova and 
* Dozy^ vot II, p* 103 Ecq-, 
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Seville. Yet, just as Arabic poetij iji the East was modiEed 
by the influences oF Pcreiin culture, in Spain also the gradual 
smalgamanon of Aryans with Semites introduced new 
elements which have left their mark on the literature of both 
races. Perhaps the most interesting features of Spanish-Arabian 
poetry are the tenderly romantic feeling which not infre¬ 
quently appears in the love-song^ a feeling that sometimes 
andcipates the attitude of mcdirnval chiv^ry; and in the 
second place an almost modern sensibility eo the beauties of 
nature On account of these characteristics the poems in 
question appeal to many European readers who do not easily 
enter mto the spirit of the Mu'-aUaqii or the odes of 
Mutanabbl, and if space allowed it would be a pleasant task 
to translate some of the charming lyric and descriptive pieces 
which have been collected by anthologists. The omission, 
however, is less grave inasmuch as Von Schack has given us a 
series of excellent versions In his PitAt utid Kumt tUr Arahtr 
ia Spanlfn and SuiUeH (ind ed., Stuttgart, 1877). 

“One of its marvels," says Qaawlnl, referdng to the town 
ofShilb (S lives) in Portugal, «is the fiict, which innumerable 
pcisoiu have roendoned, that the people living there, with few 
Mceptlons, are makers of verse and devoted to belles-lettres; 
and if you passed by a labourer standing behind his plough 
and asked him to recite some verses, he would at once 
improvise on any subject that you might demand," * Of 
folk-songs the M/d/ and muviashtha]^ wene 
favourite types." Both forms were invented in 
Spain, and their structure is very similar, consisting of several 
stanzas in which the rhymes are so arranged that the master- 
rhyme ending each stanza and running through the whole 
poem like a refrain is continually interniptod by a various 
successon of subordinate rhymes, as is shown ip the fcUowing 
scheme:— 

■ Qatwini, ’r.BffUrf, «J, Ijy Wditenfelil o. I e 
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Many of these song? and ballads were oampnsed in the 
Fulgar dialect and without regard to the of classica) 
prosody. The troubadour Ihn Quxmin (t J160 A,n,) first 
raised the m/a/ to Uterary ranL Here ban example of the 
mutuashshah 

** ComOp Imnd the precians cup to mc^ 

And brim k high with a g)9^1den sea I 
Let the old wine ckcle from gu&t to gnest. 

While the bubbles gleam like pearls on its breasL 
So that night b of darkness dispossessed^ 

How i| foams and twinkles id fiery glee I 
Tia drawn from the Plciaihs* duster^ perdic. 

Pass k^ to mnaic's mcldng soimd^ 

Here on this flowerj carpet round, 

Where gentle dew refresh th« ground 
And bathe my limbs deiidonsly 
Id their cool and balmy fragrancy. 

Alone with me in the gmlen green 
A singing-girl enchants the scene j 
Her smOe diffuses a radiant sheen. 

I cast off shame, for do spy can sec. 

And * Hola^' I cry, * let m meny be T "■ 

True Co the ^adidorts of their fkmily^ the Spanish 
Umayyads loved poetry^ music, and polite literature a great 
deal better than the Koran. Even the Falcon of 
Qurayshj ‘Ahdu l-Ra^inin I, if the famous verses 
on the Palm-tree are really by him, couched 
something of the softer graces under his grini exterior. It is 

> The Arable oHgliul wxan In the nth chapter of the oJ^tri: 'i-Kumaytf 
a coUection of pofini on wine and drfnMng hy Uulpmiiiad tv 
ai-Nawaji [f 1455 AJv), and ii also pfintjcd In the AaOudo^te of 

Grangeret de LagEange, p. a(^ 
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^id that in hb gardens at Cordova dier^e was a solitary date* 
palm, which had been transplanted from Syria, and that one 
day *Abdu 'l-Ral^min, as he ga»d upon it, remembered his 
native land and fell the bicicrness of exile and exclaimed^_ 

"O f^alcn, thou art a stranger Lq the West, 

Far from thy Orient home, tike me unblest 
-Wcept But thoQ oanst not Dumbp dejected tree, 

Thou art aot made to sympathise with me^ 

Ab, thou wouldst weep, if thou hadst tears to pour, 

For tby Companions on Eiiphrales' shore; 

But yonder tail gloves thou rememberest uot^ 

As In hating foes, have my old ffiends forgot." ■ 


At the court of *Abdu ^-llahm^n U (62^1^51 a.d.) a 

Pereian musician was fMlme bvouritc. This was Zicydb^ a 
client of the ^^Uph Sjabdl and a pupil of the 
cictcbrateii singer^ Ish^q a)-h 4 awfill,a seeing 
In the young man a dangerous rival to himself 
persuaded him to quit Baghdid and seek his fortune in Spain. 
‘Abdn 'l-Rabman received him with open arms, gave him a 
magniScent house and princely salary, and bestowed upon him 
every mark of honour imaginable. The vermtile and accom¬ 
plished artist wielded a vast influence. He set the lashion in 
all things appertaining to caste and manners; he fixed the 
toilette, anctioned the cuisine, and prescribed what dress 
should be worn in the different seasons of the year. The 
kings of Spain took him as a model, and his authority was 
constantly invoked and univeisally recognised in that country 
down to the last days of Moslem rulcJ Zirydb was only one 


■ Ai-ffutlal al.^iyttrd of Hmtl 'l-Alibir. ed by Dozy, p, ^ 
line imtead of “ foes *’ the otigmaJ baa “ theaom of ‘Abbia.’’ Other verso 
addressed by ‘Abrttt 'l-Rahinan U> Ibis palm-tree are dted bv 
vol.ii,p.37, j 


' Pull details cimoemlnB Ziryab wSII he found in Maqqari voL 
tq*I- Mm. itEi^TU, VfOl U. p. 89 soq. 

s Uaqqfiri, Ux, ot, p. »7, L ro »IN> 
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of minj talented and learned men who rame to Spam from 
the East, while the list of Spanish savants who journeyed ^in 
quest of knowledge^* (ft faiait to Africa and Egypt, 

to the Holy Citte of Arabia, to the great capitals of Syria and 
^Iriq, to Khuxi^dn^ Transoxanla, and in some oases even to 
China, includes, as may be seen from the perusal of Maqqarf’s 
fifth chapter, nearly all the eminent scholars and men of letters 
whom Moslem Spain has produced. Thus a lively exchange 
of ideas was continually in movement, and so little pro¬ 
vincialism existed thac lamous Andalusian poets, like Ibn 
Hinf and Ibn Zayddn, are described hy admiring Eastern 
cridcs as the Buhtum and Mutanabbis of the West. 

The tenih century of the Christian era is 1 fortunate 
and illustrious period in Spanish history« Under ^Abdu 
1-Ra^min III and his successor, ^akam II, the nation, 
hitherto torn asunder by civil war^ bent its united energies 
to the advancement of matcHal and intellectuai culture, 
^akam was an enEhusiastic bibliophile. He sent his agents 
in every direction to purchase manuscripts, and coilected 
400,000 volumes in his palact^ which was 
thronged with librarians, copyists, and book¬ 
binders. All these books, we are told, he had 
himself read, and he annotated most of them with his own 
hand^ His munificence co scholars knew no bounds^ He 
made a present of i^ooo dfnlrs to Abu ^-Fa^a] of Isfahan, 
in order to secure the first copy that was published of ihc 
great ^Book of Songs * on which the author 

was then engaged. Besides honouring and encouraging the 
learned, ^akam took measures to spread the benefits of 
education amongst the poorest of his subjects. With this 
view he founded twenty-seven free schools tn the capital 
^nd paid the teachers out of his private purse. Whilst in 
Christian Europe the nidimcnts of learning were confined 
to the clergy, in Spain almosT every one couJd read and 
write. 
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“The UttiTtrsity of Cordova vras at that time one of Ihc most 
celebrated tbc World. In the pnocipaJ Afosque^ where tbe 
Icctorcs were heid> Abti Bskr h. the 

^CoS™^ Qurayshit^j discussed the Tradidons relating to 
Mt^ammad^ Abii ^Ali ot BaghdM dictati:d 

a large and excelient miscellany which contained an komense 
quantity of curious iofonnadon conocming the aucieot Aiahs> 
their proverbs, their language, and their poetry. This cohecEiDn 
he afterwards published undef the tide of .r4m^ff Or ^ DiclaUotiiC 
Grammar was taught by Ibnu l-Qutiyya, wlio> in tbe opinion of Abd 
*Ali al^Qali, was the leading gtamEnariap of Spaim OUier scieoces 
had rcprcseoialivts no less reu-owtierL Accordingjiy the studenla 
attending tlie classes were rechoued by thousaodsL The majority 
were students of what was called fiqh, that Is lo say, theology and 
law, for that science then opened the way to tbe most lucradve 
posts." * 

Among the notable savants of this epoch we may mention 
Ibn ^Abdi Eabbihi (t 940 A.D,), kurcate of *Abdu Ra^i- 
min ni and author of a wclUknown anthology ei3tided 
sI-FarU^ the poet Ibn Hinl of ScvLlle (t 973 
an IsiniHli convert who addressed blasphemous pancgyncs to 
the Caliph the historians of Spairi^ Abu 

Baltr al-Rizi (t 937 A.o*), whose family belonged to Rayy m 
Persia, and Ibim *kQd|iyya C+977 ^ name 

indicates, was the descendant of a Gothic princess i the 
astronotner and mathemadcian Maslama k A^orad of Madrid 
(t roo7 A.D.J I and the great surgeon Abu 1 ^Q)^im aJ- 
Zahriwl of Cordova, who died about the same rime, and wbn 
became known to Europe by the name of Albucasis. 

_ The fall of the Spanish Umayyads, which took pbee in the 
first half of the eleventh centuty, left Cordova a republk and 
a nterdy provincial town ; and though she might still claim to 
be regarded as the literary mecropoUs of Spain, her ancient 
glories were overshadowed by the mdependent dynasties which 

^ Doey HijfDire if^ vol, iii, p. 107 tqq^ 

* S« tbc vmieft ciKed by Ibno 1 -Alliir. vol. viiL, p. 45^ 
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now begin to floLinsh in ScviUcj Grenada, 

Toledo^ Malaga Valencia, and other ddes^ OF these rivd 
princedoms the most formidable in arms and the most hnlliant 
in its ciiiriTaciou of the cirts was, bcyoiid question, the family 
of the ^Abbidids, who reigned in Seville. The 
foimdadons of their power were kid by the Cadi 
Abu ’UQdsim Muhammad. ^ He acted towarik 
the people with mch justice and moderation as drew on him 
the atcendoR of every eye and the Jove of every heart,'^ so that 
the office of chief magistrate was willingly conceded to him. 
In order to obtain the monarchy which he coveted, the Cadi 
employed an audacious msc^ The last Umayyad Caliph, 
Hishim U, had vanished mystcnously: it was generally sup¬ 
posed that, after escaping from Cordova when chat city was 
stormed by the Berbers (1013 A.S.), he fled to Asia and died 
unknown | but many believed that he was still alive^ Twenty 
years after his disappearance there suddenly arose a pretender, 
named Khakf, who gave out that he was the Caftph Hishim. 
The likeness between them was orong enough to mate the 
imposture pkusible. At any rate, the Cadi had his own 
reasons for abettidg it. He called on the people, who were 
deeply attached to the Umayyad dynasty, to rally round their 
legitimate sovereign. Cordova and several other States recog¬ 
nised the authority of this pseudoCaliph, whom Abu 1 -Qisim 
used as a catspaw. His son *Ahb 4 d, a treacherous and blood* 
thirsty tyrant, but an amateur of bdJes-lettres, threw off the 
nn^sk and reigned under the title of al-Mu^tadid (r(]42- 
1069 A.D. He in turn was succeeded by his son, al-Muftamid, 
whose strange and romantic history reminds one of a sentence 
frequently occurring in the Arabm/r “Were it graven 

with needlc-giavers upon the eye-comers^ it were a warner to 
whoso would be warned*" He is describedi a$ “ the most 
liberal, the most hospitable^ the most munificEnt, and the most 
powerful of all the princefi who ruled in Spain. Hia 
court was the halting-place of traveUert, the rend^vous 
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of poets, the poknt to wkidi all hops were directed, aiid 
the haunt of men of Mu*tainid bimseif was a 

|>oet of rare distinction. left,” says Ibn 

Basslm, ^ some pieces of verse beautiftil as the bud 
when it opens to disdw the flower; and Jiad the 
like been composed by persons who made of poetry a pro¬ 
fession and a merebandise, they would still have been con¬ 
sidered charming, admirable, and singularly original.”* 
Numberless anecdotes are told of Mu'^cainid’s Juxurioits life 
at Seville: his evening rambles along the banks of die 
Guadalquivir i his parties of pleasure | his adventures when 
he sallied forth in disguise, accompanied by hb Vizier^ the 
poet Ibn "Ammir, into the streets of the sleeping city; and 
hb passion for the sJave-girl I'ticnid, commonly known as 
Rumaykiyya, whom be loved all his life with constant 
devotion. 

Meanwhile, however, a lerriblc catastrophe was approach¬ 
ing. The causes which led up lo it arc related by Ibn 
Khalil kan as follows 3 :— 

" At that time AJphouso VI, the son of Ferdinand, the sovereign 
oJ Castlte and lung of the Spanish Franks, had become so powerful 
that Ihc petty Moslem pHnccs were obliged to malce 

tribute, Mu^tamid Ibn 
^Abb;id surpassed all the rest in greatness of power 
and exteut of empire, yet he also paid tribute to Alphonso. After 
capturing Toledo (May 29, 1085 a.d.J the Christiao mouarcb scat 
him a threatening message with the demand that he should sor- 
render his fortresses j on which conditiDn he might retain the open 
country as his own. These words provoked Mu^bajnid to such a 
degree that he sbiiclc the ambassador and put to death all those 
who accompanied him. “ Alphonso, who ufas marcfiing on Cordova^ 

* Fbu Kha]]ifc^n, Nol O97 n De Siaue'H tiaiul 3 L(.£oQ^ p._ ll^ 

■ Ibn Kballikin, tsa ciL ^ 

I du P- tSV- Fhr the sike of clearness I have aligtitJy abridged 
aoil qtherwije reroodelled De blane'fi transtatiDD of ibJs passofe. 

* A somewhat dEfferent veraoni of these evenu |o given by Dwy, 

Hisiifirc da Hfujulmd^ vol. i?, p, 
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□o sooner receive inteUigence of thU ewnt than he returned to 
Toledo IQ order to provide machiaes for the stcgc of ^vlIJc. When 
the Shaykhs and doctors of Islam were iefonned of thfs project 
they assembled and said: ' BchoM how the Moskm cities faU into 
the hands of the Fraoks whilst our sovereJgoa are engaged in warfare 
agaicLSt each other f If things continue in this state the Franks 
will subdue the entire country.* They then went to the Cadi (of 
Cordova}^ 'Abdullah b. Mu|;iammad b. Adham, and conferred with 
him on the disasters which had befallen the Moslems and on the 
means by which they might be remedied. Every ptraon had some¬ 
thing to say, but it was finally resolved that they should write to 
Abu Ya'qub YijSof b. T^hifiOp the king of the Muialfriham^it ^ and 
sovereign of Morocco, imploring his assistance. The Cadi then 
waited on Mu'tamid, and ittformed him of what had passed. 
Mu'temid concurred with them on the expediency of such an 
applicaiiOQ, and told the Cadi to hear the message himself to 
Yiisnf fa, Tishilin. A conference took place at Ceuta. Yusuf 
recalled from the city of Morocco the troops which he had left 
there, and when all were mustered he sent them across to Spain, 
and followed with a body cf 10,000 men. Mn^tamid, who had also 
assembled an army, went to meet him j and the Moslems, on 
bearing the nows, hastened from every province for the purpose of 
combating the infidels. Alpbonso, who was then at Toledo, took 
the field with 40,000 horse, exclusive of other troops which cante io 
join him^ He wrote a long and liireatcoing letter to Yfisuf b, 
T^ifin, who Inscribed on Ihe hack of it these words t ' Wkai uriii 
happen ikoa sAaW /' and reterned it On reading the answer 
Alpbonso was filled with apprehension, and observed that this wasa 
mail of resolution. The two armies met at ZaiMqa^ 
near Badajoz. The Moslems gained the victory, and 
icdd Alpbonso fied with a few others^ after witnessing the 

complete dcstraction of his army« This year was 
adopted in Spain as the ooiomcnccment of a new era^ and was 
called the ye^ of Zalluq^^* 


Mu^mid soon perceived chat he had ** dug his own grave 
—CO quote the words used by himself a few years afterwards— 
when he sought aid from the perAdbus AJmoravide. Yfisuf 

* The term Main tkiha which mean^ literally ^ wcarert of the 

iithdm * fa veij cavcting Ihe lovrmr part of the face), im ipphod to the 
Berber tribes of the Sahara, the ^Ohcallcd Alinnravida (ctl-ifiir<f 
who at ihii time ruled over Northern Africa^ 
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^uld not but contrast the beauty^ ndbeS) and magntficent 
ncsources of Spain with the bajren d«cjts and rude civilisation 
of Africa. He was not content to admire at a distance the 
enchanting view which had been dangled before him. In 
the following j^car he returned to Spain and tcxik possession 
of Granada^ He next proceeded to pick a quarrel with 
Mu^tamid, The Berber army laid siege to Seville^ and 
although Mu^tamid displayed the utmost bravery, he was 
CMWtr Md prevent the fell of his capital (Septem^ 

her, 1091 The unfortunate prince was 

thrown into chains and transported to Morocco. 
Ydsuf spared his life, but kept him a prisoner at Aghmit, 
where he died in 1095 a.d. During his captivity he 
bewailed in touching poems the misery of his state, the 
SLifierings which he and hb femily had to endure^ and the 
tragic doom which suddenly deprived him of friends, fortune, 
and power. “ Every one loves Mn*tamid," wrote an historian 
of the thirteenth century, « everyone pities him, and m^en now 
he b lamented.”* He deserved no less, for, as Doi^y remarks, 
he was "the last Spanish-horn king (Zr rm 

who repfescnicd worthily, nay, brilliantly, a nationality and 
ctdture which succumbed, or barely turvived, under the 
dominion of barbarian invaders*” ^ 

The Age of ihe Tyrants, to borrow from Greek history m 
designation which well describes the character of this period, 
yields to no other in ILtemry and scientific 
renown. Poetry was cultivated at every Anda¬ 
lusian court- If Seville could point with just pride to 
Mu^tamsd and hk Viaicr, Ibn *AmmSjr, Cordova clauned a 
second pair almost equaEy illustrioiis—Ibn Zayddn (tooj- 
1071 A.B.) and WaJ!ids,a daughter of the Umayyad Ciliph 
al-Mustakfi. Ibn 2 ^yddn entered upon a political career 
and became the con^dential agent of Ibn Jahwar, the chief 

* Ibun 1 Abhir fDo^p ds AhbadidiS, VpL Up p. 65V 

' MassilmMts iTEMpa^, vd* Iv, p, sS?- 
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magistrate of Cordova, but he fdl into disgrace^ probably on 
aercounc of bb love for the bouitiful and talented prii^cessy 
who inspired those tender melodies vvhieb have caused the 
poet^a European biographers to link his iLame with Tibullus 
and Petrarch, la ±e hope of seeing her, although he durst 
not show himself openly, he ling^ed in al-2^hr£| the royal 
suburb of Cordova built bj *Abdu ^I^Rabtniu IIL At Last, 
after many wanderings, he found a home at Seville, where fie 
was cordially received by Mu^tadld, who treated him as an 
mticnate friend . and h<^towcd on him the title of Dhu 
*l~WrzAratajn.^ The following veises, which he addressed 
to Wall Ada, depict the lovely scenery of al^Zahrd and may 
serve to illustrate the deep feeling for nature which, as has 
been said, is characteristic of Spanish-Arabran poetry in 
gentraL* 

**To-day njy longiiig thoughts recall thee here; 

The landscape gUUer^ and ihs iky is clear. 

So feebly breathes the gentle zephyr^s 
lu pity of my grief It seems to faJJ. 

The silvery fountains laugh, as from a g^rfa 
Fair throat a broken necklace sheds ils pearls* 

Ob, 'tis a day Utc those of onr sweet prime. 

When, stealiug pleasures from Indulgent Time, 

We played midst fiowers of eye-bewitching huep 
That bent their heads beuea^ Che drops of dew.^ 

Alas, they see me now bereaved of sleep ; 

They share my passion and with me they weep^ 

Here in her smuiy haunt the rose blooms bright, 

^ Adding new lustre to Aurora's light j 
And w^ud by morning beams,^ yet languid still. 

The rival lotus doth his perfume spill. 


* f.tt ^holder of the two viiitfShTpi’-^hat of the sworrl and that d 
the pen^ See De Slane's traniLatioii of Iba Ifhallildn, voit in, p. 
n. 1 

■ The Arabic tesit of thb poem, which Ocemn in the Q^i^u 
of Ibn Khii^ will be found on pp. ^4-^5 ol Weyers'i mhcMitf 

Af6ctn Ucs^ ^ Ibn ZzMdfmmo (Ley^^ 3^1- 
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All atir& La qic tbe metcory of that firo 
Which in my tortured breosE will ne'er cipirev 
death comfl ere we parted, it had been 
The best ot all dayt in the worldj I weco; 

And this pocr heart where thon art every "thing. 

Would not be fluttering now on passion's wing, 

Ahp might the rephyr waft me tenderly, 

Worn out with anguish as I am^ to thee 1 
O treasure mine, if lover e'er possessed 
A treasure I O thou dearest, queculiest ! 

Once, once, we paid the debt of Jove complete 
And ran an cquaJ race with eager feet. 

How true, how blameless was tbe Jove I borc^ 

Thou hast forgotten; but I stUI adorer 

The greatest scholar and the most original genius of 
Moslem Spain is Abu Mutfaminacl ‘Alf Ibii yaam, who 

Cordova in 994 a.d. He came 
* ‘Rcflegade* buf he was so far froid 

honouring his Christian ancestors that he pretended 
to trace his descent to a Persian frcedtnati of Ya*fd b. Abf 
Suiyin, a brother of the first Umayyad Caliph^ Mu'awjya; 
Md ha contempt for Christiajiiiy was in proportion to his 
f^ticaJ aeal on behalf of Isbm. His feiher, Ahmad, had 
filled the office of Vieler under Manfur ibn Abl *Ainlf, and 

Ibii Hixai himself plunged ardcntl)r Into politio as a diejit_ 

through his felse pedigree—of the Umayyad House, to wbich 
he was devotedly attached. Before the age of thirty he 
became prime minister of ‘Abdu 'i-Ra^imiii V (1023-' 
1044 A.O,), but on the feQ of the Umayyad Government 
UE retired from public life and gave himself wholly to litera¬ 
ture. I bn BashJiuwiI, author of a well-known btographical 
dictionay of Spanish celebrities entitled ai-^ih fi aihkdri 
d immati ^t-Andaitu^ speaks of him in these terms : “ Of aU 
the natives of Spain Ibn Haasin was the most eminent bv 
the umversality and tbe depth of his learning in the sdencm 
cultivated by the Moslems; add to this his profound 
acquaintance with the Arabic tongue, and his vast abilities 
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as an elegant writer, a poet, a biographer, and an historian i 
his son possessed about 40a voLumes, oontaijiing nearly So,ooo 
leaves^ which Ibn fj 3ziit had compcKd and written oyt.'*^ 
It h recorded that he said^ “ My only des^ire tii seeking 
knowledge was to attain a high sdentiJic rank in this world 
and the next*”® He got Uitlc cncouragemenc from h» con- 
Ccmpotancs, The mere fact that he belonged to the 
^ihirite school of theology would not have mattered, buc 
the caustic style in which he attacked the most venerable 
religious autliorides of Islam aroused such bitter hoittlity that 
he was virtually excommunicated by the orthodox divines. 
People were warned against having anything to do with 
him, and at Seville his writings were solemnly committed 
to the Barnes* On this occasion he is said to have 
remarked— 

"The paper ye may htinip but whai the paper holds 
Ye cannot bum : 'tis safe withio my breast: where I 
Remove, it goes with mcp alights when I alight. 

And in my tomh will liCi"* 

After being expelled from several provinces of Spain^ Ihn 
Hazm withdrew to a village, of which he was the owner, and 

-TtMifiMaoE death. Of his numerous 

writings only a few have escaped dcstrucdonj but 
fortunately we possess the most valuable of them 
=04 the *Book of Religions and Sects* {KiiMu 

which was recently printed in Cairo for the 
first time* This work treats in controverdal fashion (i) of 
the non-Muhammadan religious systems, especially Judaism, 
Christianity^ and Zoroastriankm, and (i) of Islam and its 
dogmas, which are of course regarded from the 2£ihirice 

* CLtfd by fbn Khallikan iu Ilia article ou tbn ^azm (De SJane'a traiufa- 
tJorip voL ii, p. 268)* 

" JIaqqail, Vol_ i, p, 511, L 21. 1 Maqqaif, ioC. aL p. 513, L 

i StW p. 3^1, nato U 
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afid of tbc bttr priitcip^t MuhamoiadAri 
the Mu^taasilitiss, the Murjites^ die ShJ^ites, and the Khhi- 
The a.utbor fflaintajiis- that these sects* owed their nse 
to the Persians^ who sought thus to revenge tlicmsclvcs 
upon victorious IsLanL.^ 


The following are some of the most distinguished Spanish 
writers of this epoch : the historbn^* Abil Marwia Ibn ^ayyin 
of Cordova (t 1075 i^hose chief works are a 
colossal history of Spain lo sixty volumes entitled 
caliuy. «l-Mailit aftd a smaller chronicle {al-Mupatii)^ 
both of which appeir to have been ^moat entirely 
lost 5» the jurisconstilt and poet, Abu ’l-WaUd al-Bdjl 
{t lOSi A.ri,)i the traditionist Yusnf Ibn *Abd al-Barr 
(+ 1071 A.D,) i and the geographer al-Bakn^ a native of 
Cordova, where he died in 10^4 a-d, Pttially, mention 
should be made of the iamaus Jews, Solomon Ibn Gabimt 
(Avicebron) and Samud Ha-Levi The former, who was 
bom at Mala^ about loio a,d., wrote two philosophical 
works in Arabic, and tus fim played an important 

part in the development of medisval scholasticism. Samud 
SnwiHa'i^ Ha-Levi was Vjaier to Bidi% the sovereign of 
Granada (1038-107j a-d.). In their admira¬ 
tion of his extraordinary accomplishments the Arabs all but 
forgot that he was a Jew and a pnnee {Naghtif) in Isiad.S 
Samud, on his part, when he wrote letters of State, did not 
Scruple to employ the usual Mu^tammad an fbrrotilasj‘^Praise 
to AILali “May Allah blest our Prophet Muhammad J*’ 


' ^ o^lenU of the Xiidbt, arc fiiUy 5amma™ed 

tte pydtn Cahiksgucp vol, iv, pp. ajMjy, Cf. zIm S^ur 

by Israel FftedliicDdisr jq 

the N&idiki^FestxAn/i 190®),. vat i, P- 

- So faraj I amawart, (bertpgrt thai are fn ibp ™at 

lOQ^ue at Tunis ha3 not bwi a3Ql|rin«d, 


* Hif Amble fianiE £a b. ^fa^hdaXa. 

Doay'i 4^ d riHiti l+UdHrip pi @4, u. l 


See Ihe [ntro^Xacllqi] jo 
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and to glorify Islam quite ia the manner of m good MoslcEm 
He had a perfect mastery of Hebrew und Arsbic ; he knew 
five other language^ and was profoundly versed In the 
sciences of the ancients, particularly in astronomy. With 
all his learning he was a supple diplomat and a man of the 
world. Yet he always preserved a dignified and unassuming 
demeanour, although in his days (according to Ibnu H-^Idhar^ 
** the Jews made themselv^ powerful and behaved airogantly 
towards the Moslems*” * 

During the whole of the twelfth, and well into the first 
half of the thirteenth, century Spain was ruled by two 
African dynastife, the Almomvidw and the Aimohade^ 
which originated, as their names denote, m the reirgicms 
fanaticism of the Berber tribes of the Sahara^ ' The nse 
of the Almoravides is related by Ibnu ^l-Achir as follows * 

'"In this year (44B a*p.) was the beglnuJog of the 

power of the The^ were a number of tribes 

descended from Bimyarj of which the most eonsidcr- 
jUDmtte were LamtdDa^ JadiJa, and Lamta, ^ 1. « Now in 

the abovo^iatutioued year a man of JadiJa, named 
Jawhar. set out for Africa* m his way to the PUgrimage, for he 
loved religion and the people thereof. At Qaymwdn he fc^ in 
with a cer^iD divine—Abd 'Imrin al-Fasfp as is generally sup¬ 
posed—and a company of persons who were studying theology 
under him. Jawhar was much pleased with what be saw of their 
piety, and on bis reium from Mecca be begged Abu Iminii to 
send bade wUh bim to the desert a teacher who shotdd instruct 
the ignorant Berbers zu the laws of Islam. So Abi ‘ImrSii] sent 


* An intcf^sUng nciticc of Samud Ha-Levi vs given by DiMty in bis 
HisL des ilus. d'EtpH^ntf VoL rv. p 27 §qq. 

* KJmU of IbnD 'f-Albirr etL by Twnbetg, vd ^ p, 425 sqq. The 

folio vying iwurativc (whieli has been condenBed as far as posGibie} difiers 
in seme essential partkqlarft from the accounts given tgy Jbn Ktiakliui 
(fffstofy (y De Slane's translalioii, tuJ. u, p, 64 iqq.) and |?j' 

Ibn Abi Zar* (Tozuberg^ dn^ii/css p, too aqq. of tbe 

LaTln version^. €/. A_ MfiJlcr, Dft fdam, vuL jj, p, 6ll sqq. 

» See note on p. 4^3. * lb* proviuee of Tunis, 
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with him a niair called 'Abdullah b. YiAsId aJ-Ku^Allr who vi'aa an 
C 3 (cellcnt divine^ and they ioHmeyed together until thdy came to 
the Lribe of Lamt^na. Then Jawhar diwounted from hi5 caj^ioS 
and tcolt bold of the bndlc of ^AbduUab b« Ydsm’s camel, in 
reverence for the law of Islam; and tlie men of Lamliina 
approached Jawhar and greeted him and questioned him con- 
cemlng hia compiutiOTL 'This man/ he replied^ *is the bearer 
of the SLuma of the AposUc of God : he has oomc to tach you 
what is oecessary In the religion of Islam/ So they bade them 
both wclcomcp and said to 'Abdullah^ ' Tell us the law ol liflam/ 
and lie cKplained it lo them- They answered, * As to what you 
have told m of prayer and almtrgivmg, that is ea^; but when you 
say,"" He that kiUs shall be hiUcdp and he that steals shall have Ms 
hand cat clip and he that comnrits adultery sliah be Go^ed or 
stoned/' that is an ordinance which we will not fay upon onr- 
selves. Segone elsewhere T , , , And they came to Jad^a, 
JawLar's own tribe^ and ^AbduMh caUed on them and the neigh¬ 
bouring tribes to fulbJ the SaWp and some consented while others 
refused. Then, after a timj^ ^Abdullah said lo his follower^ *Ye 
nrnst hght the enemies of the Truth, so appoint a commander over 
you/ Jawhaj answered, "Thou art our commander/ but ^Abduliih 
declared that be was only a mi$sionaiy« and on his advice the 
command was o^ercd to Abtl Bahr b, 'Uuiar, the chief of Latntuna, 
a man of great authority and induence. Having prevailed upon 
him to act as leader, ^A^ullih began to preach a holy waxp and 
gave hia adherents the name of Almoravides {al-Murdbitufty** 

The little community rapidly increased in numbers and 
power, Yiiisuf b- Tdshifmj who succeeded to the command 
TW Airawa^ IO&9 founded ihe city of Morocco^ and 

ii4ss?^'lb> centre oiade new conquests in every 

direction^ SO that ere long the Almoravidcs njlcd 
over the whole of North-Wes: Africa from Senegal to 
Algeria We have already seen how Yusuf was invited by 

■ AfvrdfSiY U Utcrally "one who live* In a nfMf/ f.e., a gaajdhipuse or 
cniUtary post on the frontier. Snch bnildSTTp were often uccof^eeb M 
additiofl to the gnrrisoii pfopei, by indivkluits who, froin plpus motives^ 
wished to take part in the holy war (/ffuCd) agaimt the unbelievcm, The 
word ItfuniW^ therefore, gfldculty got an ciqliieively religious tlgnJfica^ 
lion, ^devotee* nr ‘saMl,* which appears In its modero form,. 

A3 applied to the original AJcnoravtdH, it still retaiiis 3 dDflinutly mililary 
KlavDttj. 
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the ^Abbldids to Irad sn iruiy into Spsin^ how he defeated 
Alphonso VI at Zalliqa and^ rctarning a few years later, 
this time not as an ally but as a conqueror, took posscsiion of 
Granada and Seville. The rc^t of Moblem Spain was subdued 
without much trouble: laity and clergy alike bailed in the 
Berber monarch a zealous reformer of ihe Faith and a mighty 
bulwark against its Christian enemies. The ho|>eful prospect 
was not realised. Spanish civilisation enervated the Berbers^ 
but did not refine them. Under the narrow bigotry of Ydsuf 
and his successors free thought became impossible^ culture and 
science faded away. Meanwhile the country was aiUrcied by 
famine, brigandage, and all the disorders of a feeble and corrupt 
admin istratiom 

The empire of the Almoravidcs passed into the hands of 
another African dynasty, the Almohades.^ Their founder, 

iha TunAri- Muhammad Ihn T uroart, was a native of the moun¬ 
tainous district of SiSs which lies to the south¬ 
west of Morocco. When a youth he made the Pilgrimage to 
Mecca (about t loS A.Or), and also visiEed Bagfidid, where he 
studied in the Niy^miyya College and is said to have met 
the celebrated Ghazilf. He returned home with his head 
full of theology and ambidous scheines. We need not dwell 
upon his career from this point until he finally proebimed 
himsdf as the Mahdl {iizi a.d.), nor describe the huniliar 
methods—some of them disreputable enough—by which he 
induced the Berbers to believe in him. His doctrines, how¬ 
ever, may be bricHy stated. "In niosi question^" says one 
of his bjographers,® " be followed the system of Abu "l-Uasan 
al-Ash^t, but he agreed with the Mu^tazilitcs in their denial 
of the Divine Attributes and in a few matters beside ; and he 

■ See GuldEiner'i arijefe J^aiiTialKn no AVtfirfnm rfn 

bfvrgMns in NorOa^hz voT. 41, p. 30 

■ 'Abcfa HisUfry €/ iMc cd. by Dory, p 13s 

L I sqq. 
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was at heart Sdtnewhat Inclined to althoiigb he gave tt 

no countenance in public.” > The gist of his teaching h indi¬ 
cated by the name Afwwahhid (Unitarian}^ which he bestowed 
OR hunselF, and which his succesaon adopted as thar dynastic 
dtle,» Ibn T6iiiart emphasised the Unity of God ; in other 
wordsj he denounced the anthropomorphic ideas which pre* 
vailed in Westem Islam and icrove to replace them by a 
purely spiritual conception of the Deity. To this main 
doctrine he added a second, that of the Infallible Imim 
(ai^imdm and he naturally asserted that the 

Imim was MubaLmmad iho Tdmart, a descendant of *A1I 
b* Ahl TiliL 

On the death of the Mahdf flljo a.d.) the tupreme 
command devolved upon his trusted Lieutenant, *Abdu 
^Mu^min, who carried on the holy war against 
Almoravides with growing success^ until in 
1158 he “ united the whole coast from the 
frontkr of Egypt to the Atlantic^ toother with Moorish 
Spain, under his sceptre.*" 3 The new dynasty was far more 
enlightened and hivouiable to culture than the Almoravidei 
had been. Yusuf, the son of *Abdu "UMu^min, b dtscribed 
as an excellent scholar, whose mind was stored with the 
bacries and tradirions and history of the Arabs before and 
after Islam. But he found his highest pleasure in the study 
and patronage of philosophy. The great Aristotelian, Ibq 
Tufayb was bis Vizier and court physiidan ; and Ibn Rushd 
(Averroes) received Mattering honours boih from him and 
from his successor, Ya^qAh al-Man^dr, who loved to converse 
with the philosopher □□ scientific topics, although in a lit of 
orthodoxy he banished him for a time .4 This curious mixture 

» The fterbete al Uiis Lbnc were Simnltc and auti-ITMimld. 

* Almohadc a the SpanEalu fEum oT ai-Af unsikS^ui. 

* Stanlc)'' Lane-POole^ Thd Mohmrnmaiinn p. 46. 

* l^etiau. rAvertuhtm^ p, la 
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of liberality and intolcr^ance is chanactcdscic of the Almohadcs, 
However they might enooyrage speCLilation in its profter pEace, 
their Jaw and theology were cut according to ihc plain ^hirite 
pateem. “ The Koran and tlie Traditions of the Prophet—or 
else ihc sword 1"^ is a ^ying of the hst-mendoned sovereign, 
who also revived the aotos-da-fi, which bad been prohibited by 
his grandhtther, of Milikiteand other obnoxious boob.* The 
spirit of the Almohadcs is admirably reflected in Ibn Ti^fayrs 
famous philosophical ramance, named after its hero, Hayj iBtt 
Titgziirty ^ Alive, son of Awake,'® of which the followuig 
stimmary is given by Mr, Diinain B, Macdonald in kh excel¬ 
lent Aliis/im Thtff/ffgy (p. : 253 ) ■" 

'Mil it he conceives two Jsiands, the one inhabited and the other 
not. On the inhabited island we have conventional people living 
conveatloml lives^, and restrained by a convenlional 
religion of rewards and puni^uneots. Two men therc^ 
SaLamia and AsiJp have raised themselves to a higher 
level of self-rule. Salamln adapts himself externalty to the popular 
religion and rules the people ; Asdl, seeking to perfect himself still 
further in solitudCp goes to the other island. But there he finds 
a man, hfayy ibn Yaq^ani ^ho has lived alone front infaccy and has 
gradualiyp by the innaie and nncQiropted powers of the mlnd^ 
de\‘cloped himself to the highest philosophic level and reached the 
Vision of the Divine. He has passed through all the stages of 
knowledge until the universe lies dear before him^ and now be 
finds that his philosophy thus reactsedp without prophet or revda^ 
tion, and the purified rcligtnn of Asal are one and the same. The 
stojy told by Asil of the people of the other island sitting in 
darkness stirs his souk ind he gees forth to them as a missionary, 
Bui he soon Icams that the method of Muhammad was the true nuc 


* See a passage from 'Abdu Htihry ^ tht Alnttjha4a [p. 301, 

t IQ HM-k which is translated in Goldtibcr^i Wuritm, p. 174^ 

■ The Arabic teat, with a Latin vemon by E, Pocock, was publislied in 
1671, and again in tjoo^ nnder the title PhihiopkitT 4 utodidiHlhfS. An 
English trajislatioQ by Simon Ockley appeared in 1708, and has been 
Kvoul tlmei reprinted. 

I The true form of this name is Absal, as In Jami's celebrated poem. 
C/ Dc BoeTi Tk£ Hht,iry ift S^tn, Uan^lated by E. Rz/ 

Jonci, p- 144,^ 
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for the great and that only by seiUoODf allcgoiry ajid 

concrete tMngs could they be reached and held. Etc retires to hi$ 
island again to live Iht solitary life."* 

Of the wnten who flourished under the Berber dynamics 
few arc snffidemly important to d^rve mention in a work of 
this kind. The philosophers^ however^ stand in 
a dass by thcmseJves. I bn Bijja (AvempaceJ, 
R.»sbd (Averfoes), Ibn and Milsi b. 

Maymijn (Maimonidcs) made their influence felt 
far beyond the borders of Spain : they belong, in a sense, to 
Europe. Wc have notfeed elsewhere the great mystic^ 

Muhyf M-Dfn Ibnu "l-’AmW (^124.0 a.d.); hts Mow- 

Townsman, I bn Sab^in A.n,), a thinker of the same 

type, wrote letterb on philosophical subjects to Frederick H of 
Bohenstaufen, Valuable worEcs on the literary hi story of Spain 
were composed by Ibn Khaqlo (j 113^ a.D.), Ihn Bassam 

(t M47 A.o.), and Ibn BashkuwiI (f T1S3 The 

geographer Idrisi (+ 1154 a.d.) was born at Ceuta, studied 
at Cordova, and found a patron in the Sicilian monarch, 
Roger 11 1 Ihn Jubayr published an intctestijig account of 
his pilgrimage from Granada to Mecca and of his jonmey 
back to Granada during the years 11B3-UB5 a.d. j Ibn 
Zuhr(Avcniu>3r), who became a Viirier under the Almoravides, 
was the first of a whole family of eminent physicians 5 and 
Ibnu U-Bayiir of Malaga (t 1248 A.m), after vlsidng Egypt^ 
Greece, and Asia Minor in order to extend his knowledge of 
botany, compiled a Materia Medka, which he dedicated to the 
Sultan of Egypt, Malik al-K^mil. 

Wc have now taken a rapid survey of tbe Moslem empire 
in Spain from tis rise in the eighth century of our era down 

H«ct?aD9a4 Almohndes, which saw 

Christian arms everywhere triumphant. By 
lajO A.tJ, the Almohades had been driven out of 
the peninsuls, although they continued to rule Africa for about 
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forty years after this date. Amidst the genera! wreck OFie 
spot remained where the Moors could Grid shelter. This was 
Granada^ Hcrc^ in 1232 Muhammad Ibnu M-Ajjidar 

assumed che proud title of * Conqueror by Grace of God' 
{GhAUh hili^h) and founded the Na^rid dynasty, which held the 
Christians at bay during two centuries and a haif^ 

Tht N-ppU^ ^ ”, 

mr Oraoidi That the Htile Moslem kingdom survived so long 

(1333-14^ in. y. ^ ° ^ 

was not due to iti own strength, but rather to its 
almc^t Impregnable situation and to the dissensions of the 
victors. The latest bloom of Arabic culture in Europe 
renewed, if it did not equal, the glorious nxemoHes of 
Cordova and Seville. In th^ period arose the worlds 
renowned Alhambra, nr*, * the Red Palace* (al-^amrij of 
the Na^d king% and many other superb monuments of which 
the ruin$ are still visible. We must not, however, be led 
away into a digressian even upon such a lasdnating subject 
as Moorish architecture. Our Information coficeming literary 
matters is scantier than it might have been, on account of the 
vandalism practised by the Christians when they took Gnuada. 
h h no dubious legend (like the reputed burning of the 
Alexandrian Library by order of the Caliph ^Umar),* buca wclU 
ascertained feet that the ruthless Archbishop Ximenez made a 
bonGre of all the Arabic manuscripts on which he couid lay 
his bands. He wished to annihilate the record of seven 
centuris of Muhammadan culture in a single day. 

The names of Ibnu '1-Kha|ib and Ibn Khaldi^n represent 
the highest Uteiary accomplishment and histcrical comprehen¬ 
sion of which this age was capable. The latter, indeed, has 
no poiaUel among Oriental historians, 

Lis&nu Ibnu U-Khaflb» played a great Ggure in the 

^ Jurji Zaydan, howeverK h diisposed to regard Ltie story as being uut 
wilbout fauiidatioiL. &ce his inl^estiug discussion of tbe evidence io his 
Ta'rUdtM 'UTatna^iiun p History of lilamic Civilisatlofi 

Part in, pp.40-^^ 

* The Ide of Ihau 'L-Kbatib has been wrtften by hii friend cesntem- 
poraiy, Ibn KhaTdi^ {Hist e/ the tnuiebted by Dc Slantj. vol. 
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potidcs of hb time, and hb career affords a conspicuous 
exatbple of the inriniate way in which Moslem poetry and 
literature are connected with pubHc life. ^ The Arabs did 
not share the opinion widely spread nowadays, that poetical 
talcjic AoLinslies best in seclusion from the tumult of the 


world, or thac it dims the dearness of vision which is required 
for the conduct of public affairs. On the contrary, their 
princes entrusted the chief o/Eces of State to poets, and poetry 
often served as a tneaiis to obtain more brilliant results than 
diplomatic notes could have procured/' ^ A young 
' 1 -Khaiih, who had mastered the 
entire field of belles-lettres, who impnavised odes 
and rhyming epistles with incomparable elegance and frdlity, 
was marked out to be the favourite of kings. He became 
Vizier at the Na^rfd court, a po^itiem which he held, with one 


brief intervd of disgrace, until 1371 A.n., when the intrigued 
of his enemies Forced him to Jlec from Granada. He sought 
refuge at Fez, and was honourably received by the reigning 
Sultan, ‘Abdu ^-*Azfz ^ but on the accession of Abu ^l-*Abbis 
in 1374 A-the exiled mi iiiStcT was incarcerated and. brought to 
trial on the charge of heresy {izaHlaqa), While the inquisition 
was proceeding a ftmatical mob broke into the and 

murdered him. MaqqaH relates that Ibnu ^I-Khatib suffered 
from insomnia, and filar most of his works were composed 
during the night, for which reason he got the nickname of 
Dhu W-^Umrayrt^ or *Thc tnan of two lives,'* He was 
a prolihc writer in various branches of literature, but, like so 
many of his Countrymen, he excelled in History. His mono¬ 
graphs on the sovereigns and savants of Granada (one of 
which includes an autobiography) supply interesting decalls 
concerning this obscure period. 


p. 3^ sq(i,)p and ianm the main subject of Slacrqarri Naf^u 
(voIk. liJ and iv of Ibc Boioq edjtiDiij. 

" Schadc, op, cit, voL i, p. 31^ jeq, 

■ Cited in the a in my collceUun. See 

tor p, 911 leq^ and for 19^ p. 797^ 
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Some apology may be thought necessary for pbcing Ibn 
Khaldun, the greatest historical thinker of Islnm, in the 
present chapter, as though he were a Spaniard 
either by birth or residenct^ He descended, it 
is truCf from a family, the Ban si KhaJdiln, which 
had long been seeded in Spain, first at Carmona and after¬ 
wards at Seville; but they migrated to Africa about the 
middle of the thirteen ih century, and Ibn Khalddn was born 
at Tunis. Nearly the whole of his life, moreover, was passed, 
in Africa—a ciroirtistance due nther to accident than to 
predilection ^ for in 1362 A.D. he entered the service of the 
Sultan of Granada, Abu ^Abdallah Ihnu '^J-Ahmar, and would 
probably have made that city his home had not the jealousy of 
bis former friend, the Vizier Ibnu ^i-Kbatih, decided him to 
leave Spain behind. Wc cannot give any account of the 
agicased and eventful career which he ended, as Cadi of 
Cairo, in 1406 Ibn Klialdiin lived with statesmen and 

kings : he was an ambassador to the court of Pedro of Castile, 
and an honoured guest of the aughty Tamerknc. The 
results of his ripe experience are marvdipusiy displayed in 
the Prolegomena {Muqaddlma)^ which forms the first volume 
of a huge general hiscory cnEitled the KitA^a '/“‘/frar Boole of 
Examples *).* He himself has stated his idea of the historian*s 
function in the following words ^ 

“ Know that the true purpose of history is to make ns acquainted 
with hunum sodetyp with the civilisation ol tlie woridp amt with 
rhii Kband^ u 1^ upilural phenomeoap SQcb as savage life* the ^rtening 
* maiinerej attachment lo the family and the tribe, the 

various kinds of Siiperiodty which one people gains 
over aiiolher, ihe kiogdoms and diverse dynasties which arise 
in this way, the different trades and laborkiiis occupations to 


* The Arable teat of the Prolenomcna has been pubilihed by Quitr^ 
mere in SitUw ft fxtraits tks tfmnmtnti eh Ift BiblwtMqu^ 
vola. xCi-iSp and at Bcynmt (.1^79, i6S6, and 1900^, A Frtnrii traiislatioii 
by De Sbnc apivearcd in Nut ci Extraitif vnb» 
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wtiich raeo devote themselves m onJcr to earn their livelUiood^ 
the scicDces and arts; in finc^ aJl the minifold conditioDs which 
iiatOT^ly oceur in the derelopment of dvitisatioa.'' ^ 

Ebn Khaldun argues that History, thiis conceived, is subject 
to universal lawsj and in these laws he finds the only sure 
criterion of historical truth. 

"" The rule for disOngdihing what h true from whai is false in 
history is based on its possibility or Imposslbtiity: that is to 

niMonooM ezamine human society (cidlisatioii) 

^ind discriminate between the charactmjtics which 
arc essenilai and luherent in its nature and those 
which are accidental and nted not be taken into account^ 
recognising ftirtticr those which connol possibly belong to iL If 
we do this we have a rule for separating tustorjeal truth from error 
by jueans of a demonstrative method that admits oi no doubt. » , * 
Uis a genuine touchstone whereby historians may Verify whatever 
they relate," ■ 

Hcrcj indeed, the writer clalnis too much, and it must be 
allowed that he occasionalJy applied his principles in a pedande 
fashion, and was led by purely & priori consldetations to con¬ 
clusions which are not always so warrantable as he believe^ 
This is a very trifling matter in comparison with the value 
and originality of the principles themselves, Tbn Khalddn 
asserts, with justice^ that he has discovered a new method of 
writing history. No Moslem had ever taken a view at once 
so comprehensive and so philosopbicaJ ^ none had attempted 
to trace the deeply hidden causes of events;, to eicpose the 
moral and spi ritual forces at work beneath the surikee^ or to 
divine the immutable laws of national pn^ress and decay. 
Ibn IChaiddn owed little to his predecessors, although he 
menrions some of them with respect* He stood far above 
his J^e, and his own countrymen have admired rather than 
followed him. His intcliectual^ descendants are the great 

^ Muquddima [Bcymat ed. of I900I p. 33, L 5 . PtDlcgrMncM trans- 

b.Ecd by Do Slatie^ voL i| p. 71. 

■ Mugaddima, p. 37, I. 4 fr* foot » Dc SUnc'i Iransbliofi, tdL i, p. 77, 
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m^izval a.nd modem hiscoriaiis of Europe^ — M^hiA^dli and 
Vico and Gibbon, 


It h worth while to skctcli briefly the peculiar theory of 
historical devclopinent which Ibn KKjilddn puts forward In 
u» K&aMd&'i Prolegomena—a theory founded on the study 

of actual condidons and events either past or 
passing before his eyes.^ He was struck, in the 
first ptace^ with the physicaE hci that in almost every part of 
the Muhammadan Empire groat wastes of sand or stony 
plateaux, arid and incapable of rillagc, wedge themselves 
between fertile domains of cultivated land. The former 
were inhabited from ume immemorial by nomad tribes, the 
latter by an agriculrural or industrial population ; and we have 
seen, in the case of Arabia, that cities like Mecca and ^Ira 
carried on a tively intercourse with the Bedouins and exerted 
a civiMng influence upon them. In Africa the same contrast 
was strongly markedi Ic is no wonder, therefore, that Ibn 


KiuJdiin divided the whole of mankind into two classes_ 

Nomads and Citizens^ The nomadic life naturally precedes 
and produces the other. Its characterisrics are simplicity and 
purity of manners, warlike spirit, and, above ail, t loyal 
devotion to the interests of the f^ily and the tribe. As 
the nomads become more civilised they settle down, form 
states, and make conquests. They have now reached their 
highest development. Cornipied by luxury, and losing the 
virtues which raised them to power, they are soon swept away 
by a ruder people. Such, in bare outline, is the course of 
history as Ibn lUialddn regards it; but we must try to give 
our readers some further account of the philosophical ideas 


^ Ven Krcmcr has dftcusaed Ebn Ideas mare futly tlun 1i 

|K>ssFbte here in an suiaiiratiiy ly-mpatbeUc artJdep Ibn Ck^ildan und sc-eik; 
Cttidir^MchU tUr tsiamiuhen eonEribiOcd to the Si dtr Aatr* 

ilJbK/. d£r W'issrrtsrAiiflffl, voL 93 (Vietina, 1 bs.v^ progted by ectany 

bis obwvaticmB, and dsire lo make the warmest ocknowiodfment ot 
my dej>t to him in this as m cQuxLtJcs» otber iaitanccs. 
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underlying hh conception* He discerns^ in the life of tribes 
and nations alilcCj two dominant forces wbiett mould their 
destiny* The primitive and cardinal force he calU ^a^atiyyHf 
the element in society, the feeling which unites 

tnembers of the same family, tribe, nation, or empire, and 
which in its widest acceptation is equivalent to the modern 
term, Patriotism. It springs up and especially Nourishes 
among nomad peoples^ where the instinct of self-prcscrvadon 
awakens a keen sense of kinship and drives men to make 
common cause with each other. This h the vital 

energy of States: by it they rise and grow; as it weakens 
they decline j and its decay is the signal for their fall. The 
second of the forces referred to is Religion. Ibn Khaldun 
hardly ascribes to retigion so much influence as we might 
have expected from a Moslem. He recognise^ however, that 
it may be the only means of producing chat sohdaxity without 
which no Stare can exist* Thus in the twenty^cvenih 
chapter of his MuqadJtma he lays down the proposidon that 
^ the Arabs are incapable of founding an empire unless they 
arc imbued with religious cnthitstasni by a prophet or a saint*^ 
In History he sees an endless cycle of progress and 
retiogrcssion, analogous to the phenoEiiefia of human life. 
Kingdoms are born, attain maturity, and die within a deflnite 
period which rarely exceeds three generattons, r.e., I2G years,' 
During this time they pass through five stages of development 
and decay.® It is noteworthy that Ibn Khaldun admits the 
moral superiority of the Nomads, For him dvilisarion neces¬ 
sarily involves corruption and degeneracy* If he did not 
believe in the gradual advance of mankind towards some 
higher goal, his pessimism was justified by the lessons of 
experience and by the mourn htl plight of the Maliammadan 
world, to which his view was restricied.a 

* MuqattiUm^ij Bcyroul «l„ p. 170 » Dc ^hm-n Uanslationt Ttl t, 
p. 347 Kisi’ 

m Muqaddima, p. 175 « Dc Slant's tranjJatiqo, voL jqq, 

* An cicetJent ai^predatiCHi q| Iba Elialdm 33 a idfiiiLLfic bjsriorian will 
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In 1491 A.i>. the bst stronghold of the European Armbs 
opened its gates to Ferdinand and Isabella^ and “ the Cre^ 
stipplanted the Crescent on the towers of 

Qnaddi Granada.The victors showed a barbarous 

. >11 ■ 

fanaticism that was the mere abominable as it 
violated their solemn pledges to repect the rdigion and 
property of the Moslems, and as it utterly reversed the 
tolerant and liberal treatment which the Chrisdans of Spain 
had enjoyed under Mutiammadan rule- Compelled to choose 
between apostasy and exile, many preferred the latter alterna- 
tivE. Those who remainEd were subjected to a icnible 
persecution, until in 1609 a.d., by order of Philip Ul^ the 
Moors were banished tn mane from Spanish soiL*^ 

Spin was not the sole point whence Mosletn culture spread 
itself over the Cbristian bmds. Sicily was coiU|ueTed by the 
Aghlabids of Tunis early in the ninth century, 
■ni|^Nfcis anil although the island fell into the hands of the 
Normans in 1071 A.D., the court of Palermo 
retained a semi-Oricntal character^ Here iit the reign of 
Frederick 11 of Hohenstaufen (1194—12 50 might be 

seen ‘^astrologers ^m Baghdid with Long beards and waving 
robes, Jews who received princely salaries as translators of 
Arabic works, Saracen danctrs and dancing-girls, and Moots 
who blew silver trumpets on festal occasions*” * Both 
Frederick himself and bb son Manfred were enthusiastic 
Arabopbiles, and scandalised Christendom by their assumption 
of‘heathen^ manners as well as by the attention which they 
devoted to Moslem philosophy and science. Under their 
auspices Arabic learning was communicated to the neighbour¬ 
ing towns of Lower Italy, 

be fonnd in Rabcrt FlinCs qf Pluhssphy 0/Histtry^ voL 

pp. 157-17*’ 

■ Sebaek, op. voL H, p. iSl* 


CHAPTER X 


FROM THE MOHGOL IMTASION To THE PRESEHT 0;^T 

BEFOitE proceeding to »p«»k of the terrible catastrophe which 
filled the whole of Western Asia with min and desoktion^ 

Odtent ^ F*^™iiary reniarics concerning 

itrui^ib* the general character of the period which we 
shall briefly survey in this final chapter. It 
forms, one must admit, a melancholy conclusion to a glorious 
history. The Caliphat^ which symbolised the supremacy 
of the Prophet’s people, is swept away. Mongob, Turks, 
Persians, all in turn build up great Muhammadan empires, 
but the Arabs have lost even the shadow of a leading part and 
appear only as subordinate actors on a provincial stage. The 
chief Centres of Arabian life, such as it is, *are henceforth 
Syria and Egypt, which were held by the Turkish Mame¬ 
lukes until ijiy when they passed under Ottoman 

rule. In North Afoica the petty Berber dynasties {Halida, 
Ziyinids, and Maiinids} gave place in the suctcenth century 
to the Ottoman Turks. Only in Spain, where the Ka^rjds of 
Granada survived until 1491 a.d., in Morocco, where the 
Sharift (descendants of ‘Ali b. Abf T^lih) assumed the 
tovemgn^ in 1544 a.h., and to some extent in Arabia, 
itself, did the Arabs preserve ihdr political independence. 
In such circumstances it would be vain to look for any 
large developments of literature and culture worthy to rank 
with those of the past. This is an age of imitation and 
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rompilation. Learned men abtiund, whose eruditicin embraces 
every subject linder the sun. The mass of writing shows tiq 
visible diminurion, and much of it is valuable and meritonous 
work. But with one or two conspicuous exceptions—/.^, 
the historian Ibn KhaJddn and the mystic Sha^rini—we 
caonot point to any new departure^ any fruitful any 

trace of original and illuminating thought. The fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries “ witnessed the rise and triumph of that 
wonderful movement known as the Renaissance, * . , hut 
no ripple of this great upheaval, which changed the whole 
current of intellectual and moral life in the West, reached the 
shores of Islam,*'Until comparatively recent timts^ when 
Egypt and Syria first became open to European civilisation, 
the Arab retained his mediaeval outlook and habit of mind, 
and was in no respect more enlightened than his ibreftthers 
who lived under the ‘Abbdsid Caliphate, And since the 
Mongol Invasion 1 am afraid we must say that instead of 
advancing farther along the old path he was being farced back 
by the inevitable pressure of events. East of the Euphrates 
the Mongols did their work of destruction so thoroughly that 
no seeds were left from which a flourishing civilisation could 
arise; and, moreover, the Arabic language was rapidly 
extinguished by the Persian. In Spain, as we have seen, the 
power of the Arabs had already begun to decline j Africa 
was dominated by the Berbers, a rude, unlettered race, Egypt 
and Syria by the blighting military despotism of the Turks, 
Nowhere in the hbtoty of this period can we discern either of 
the two elements which are most productive of literary 
greatness: the quickening influence of a higher culture or the 
inspiration of a free and vigorous national life.^ 

Between the middle of the eleventh century and the end 

* E. J. W. Gibb, A Histary ^ OUtmUn vij, p, g. 

* The ninctcciith ccntur? should have been cicucpted, » far u Hie 
Enl!i3cni!K: oT moderd dirUiuboc hu rea4.led «i Arabk bicrahtre^ 
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I of the the nonu d tnhc$ dnrdling beyond the Ox us 

burst oincr WesEern Asb in three successive waves^ First 
came the Seljilq Turks, then ihc Mongols 
ToJSSSr^ under Chmgb Khan and Hiillgd, then the 
hordes, mainly Turkish, of Tlmilr~ Kej^ding 
the Sdjiiijs ail that is necessary for our purp<3se has been said 
in a former chapter. The conquests of Timiir are a frightful 
episode which i may be pardoned for omitting from this 
history, inasmuch as their permanent Jesuits (apart from the 
enormous damage which they inflicted) were inconsidcjable i 
and although the Indian empire of the Great Moguls^ which 
B£bur, a descendant of Thndr, established in the first hdf of 
the sixteenth century, ran a prospcroii$ and hrilifant course, its 
culture was borrowed almost exclusively from Persian models 
and docs not come within the scope of the present work. 
We shall, thcrefi^rei confine our view to the second wave 
of the vast Asiatic migradon, which bore the Mongols^ led by 
Chingiz Khan and HiiMgilj from the steppes of China and 
Tartar/ to the McditerrarLcan, 

In 1219 A.D. Cbingtz fChan, having consolidated hh power 
in the Far East, turned his bee westward and suddenly 
advanced into Transoxania, which at that time 
formed a province of the wide dominions of the 
Sh^hs of fChwSrizm (Khiva), The rcigiiing 
monarch, ^Ala^u "l-Din Mubammad, was unable to make an 
effective resistance ; and notwithstanding that his son, ihe 
gallant JaJlIu l-Din, carried on a desperate guerilla for twelve 
years, the invaders swarmed over Khurisin and Persia, 
massacring the panJc-scricken inhabitants wholesale and 
leaving a wilderness behind them. Hitherto Baghdid had 
not been seriously threatened, but on the first day of January, 
1256 —an epoch-marking date—Huligiij the grandson 

of Chingb Khan, crossed the Oxus, with the intenfion of 
occupying the ‘Abbirid capital, I translate the following 
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narradvE irom » cnainy^cript in lay possession -of the Ta^rlJtk 
al-Khamh by DJyirbakrI (f 1574 a.u,} i— 

In tbe year 654 (jlm, =1256 a.Pp) the i^tiibboFD tyrant HiSlag^j 
the destroyer of the niLtions (jlfufr/du set forth and took 

HiiiiiaibcFart Eastle of AhmitLit from the Isnii'ilis^ and sJew 
tbem and laid waste the lands of Rayy« . . . And 
in the year there broke oot at Baghdid a fear- 
ful not between the Sunms and the Sy^ites, which led to 
great plnndcr and dcs-tmction of ptoperty. A number of Shi^ilea 
were killcdp and this so incensed and Infuriated the Vizjer Ibnu 
1 -‘AJqEiina that he eocoumged the Tartars to invade 'Ir^q, by which 
means he hoped to take ample veDgeance on the Snnnis.* And in 
tlie be^nnlng of the year 656 the tyrant HiAlag^ b. T^i b. CbrngT* 
Khin^ the Moghnl, arrived at Baghd^ with his army^ including the 
Georgians {al^Kvif^ and Lbe troops of Mosul. The Dawid^" 
marched out of the city and met Hiltagu'a vanguardp which wns 
commanded by The Moslcmsp being few^ suffered defeat; 

whereupon Bijd advanced and pitched his camp to the west of 
Baghd^, while Hdligd took up a position on tbe eastern sieJe, 
Then the Vizier I ban 'l-'Alqamj said to ihc Caliph Musta^slni 
Billih : " 1 will go to the Supreme Khdfi to amnge pcacc.^ So the 
honncl* went and obtained security for himsclfp and on bis return 
saki to the Caliph: " The Khdn desires to marry his daughter to 
your sou and to render homage to ynu^ like the SeJjdq kings^ 
and then to depart** Musta*^ set out, attended by the nobler of 


■ These Isiui'ills are Ihc st^callod As^aasln^^ ffie teniblc Mct organised 
by ^asan h. (»e Professor Bruwiie's liUr&rj of Persia. 

vol. it, p. 2or sqq.Ji and finally eidcrmlnaled by Hulig 4 They bad many 
fortressesv of which Alauiul was the most famous^ in tbe Jihal province, 
n^ar Qaiwin. 

* The reader must be warned that this and Ihe following account of tbe 
treachcroQs dealings of Ihnu l-'Alqami are entirely oDoiradicted by 
Shidtc bistorhijuv For cnmiplcp the author af ^J^FakAri (ed. by Deren- 
hourg, p. 452) represenU the Vtzier u a far-seeing patrf-ot who vainly 
Etroveto awaken bis feebk-niladcd master to tht gravity of the Jatuation. 

a Concerning the various feurfitKiii of the Dawjddr (hteralEy Inkstand- 
holder) or Dawndlrp as the word b more cqHrectly wntten, iw 
Qiutrciu^e, Hnhin des Sutians Maml^ks^ vol. p^ jti^ il 2. 

* The MS- wTitea Yajunaa* 

1 the Ajahlc: eqqivalent of the Persian fttjg (dogj, an aulma) 

which Moslems regard as andean- 
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his court and ihc grandees of his tfmcp in older to witne^ss the 
CQQtract of marriage* The whole party were beheaded except the 
Caliph, who was trampled to death. The Tartars 
eiklered Baglidad and distributed themselves in bands 
throughout the dty* For thiriy-foer days the sword 
was. never sheathed. Few escape* The siaio amoLuilcd to l ,500,000 
and motCi Then quarter was called. , . , Thus it is related in 
the ^ And on this wise did the Calipbate pass 

from Baghdad As the poet sings:— 

^ l^mandbfru wa^^i-aarratu mtnhumu 

u'a-^aluyhiiflu haifa 'l-mamAd 

“Tfte fmlpits and ihi thruna arc empty e/ tkemf 
I bid them, tiU tke hear 0 / denih^ farewefi 

It seemed as if all Mtiijammadan Asia lay at the feet of 
the pagan conqueror* Resuming his advance, Hul^gd 
occupied Mesopotamia and sacked Aleppo. He then 
returned to the £ast^ leaving his heutenantf Ketbqgh^ to 
complete the reduction of Syria^ Meanwhile, however^ an 
Egyptian army under the Mameluke Sultan MuEaffar Qutui 
was hastening to oppese the invaders. On Friday, the a5th 
of Rama^iti, 658 a decisive battle was fought at ‘Ayn 
Jiiut (Goliath^s Spring), west of the Jordan* 
Tamis were routed with immense 
slaughter, and their subsequent attempts to 
wrest Syria from the Mamelukes met with no success. The 
submission of Asia Minor was hardly more than nominal, hut 
in Persia the descendants of Hul^gii, the il-Khlns, reigned 
over a great empire, which the conversion of one of their 
number, Ghiz^ii ( 1295-1304 A.D.), restored to Moslem rule* 
We are not concerned here with the further history of the 
^Alongols in Persia nor with that of the Persians themselves. 
Since the days of Hdldgd the lands east and west of the Tigris 
are separated by an ever-widening gulf. The two races— 
Persians and Arabs—to whose co-operation the media:val 

■ By ShaiUiti 'TDui al^Dluihabi [f I3^|9 a.o.|. 
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world, from Ssinjj^cand to Seville^ for a long tipiac owed its 
highest literary and scientific culture, have now finally dis¬ 
solved thetr par£nershi[>r It ts true that the 
cleavage began many centuries earlier, and 

MMJmTwwii f 1 ^^ of Bagbdid the Persian genius had 

already expressed iisctf in a splendid national 
literature* But from this date onward the use of Arabic 
by Persians is practicahiy limited to theological and phllo^ 
phical writings. The Persian language has driven its rival out 
of the fitld. Accordingly Egypt and Syria will now demand 
the principal share of our attention, more especially as the 
history of the Arabs of Granada, which properly belongs 
to this period, has been related in the preceding chapter. 

The dynasty of the Mameluke ' Sultans of Egypt was 
founded in 1250 A.D. by Aybat, a Turkish slave, who 
_ _ commenced his career in the service of the 

Malik Salles Najmu ^l-Din. His 
successors “ held sway in Egypt and Syria 
until the conquest of th«e countries by the Ottomans. 
The Mamelukes were rough soldiers, who seldom indulged 
in any useless refinement, but they had a ropJ taste for 
architecture, as the visitor 10 Cairo may still see. Their 
administration, though disturbed by frequent mutinies and 
murders, was tolerably prosperous on the whole, and their 
victories over the Mongol hosts, as well as the criishirig 
blows which they dealt to the Crusaders, gave Islam new 
prestige, The ablest of them all was Bay bars, 
who richly deserved his title Malik 
r.f, the Victorious King. His name has pa^d 
into the legends of the people, and his warlike exploits into 

^ Mar[M]uJ£e (Mamluk) meani * slave.' Tht was applsc^d to the 
merwnary troops, Turks, anti Kur^ foe the most part, who compoMd the 
bodyguard of the Ayy^b^ princts. 

■ There are two Mamclu&M dynasties, called respectively Eahri {River) 
Uamduko and Bufji fTower) Mametukes. The foroiet reigEtcd from 
13 ^ to 139O: the latter from i^Aa lo 1517. 
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roRmticcs wntten m the vulgar direct which are recited by 
story-tdlers to this day.* The violent and brutaJ acts which he 
$oiiLedmcs committed—for he shrank from no crime when he 
suspcct<>d danger^—made h?m a terror to the ambitJoLis nobles 
around him^ but did not harm hb reputation as a just ruler. 
Although he held the throne in virtue of having murdered 
the late monarch with his own hand^ he sought to give the 
appearance of legitimacy to his usutpation. He therefore 
recognised as Caliph a certain Abu Ahmad, a pretended 

scion of the ^Abhasid house, invited him to Cairo, and cook the 
oath of allf^iance to him in due fomu The Caliph on bis part 
invested the Sulnm with sovereignty over Egypt, 
Syria, Ambia, and al! the provinces that he might 
obtain by future conquests. This Ahmad, en¬ 
titled al-Mustansir, was the bi^t of a long series of mock Caliphs 
who were appointed by the JVfameluke Sultans and gencfally 
kept under dose surveillance in the dtadel of Cairo. There is 
no authority for the statement, ortginaily made by Mouradgea 
d'Obsson in 1787 and often repeated since, that the last of the 
line bequeathed liis rights of succession to the Ottoman Sultan 
Selfm I, thus enabling the Sultans of Turkey to daim the title 
and dignity of Caliph.^ 

The poeta of this period are almost unknown in Europe, and 
until they have been studied with due attention it would be 
Ai^bic preniaturc to assert that none of them rises above 
med [oenty^ At ihe same time my own impression 
(ha^, T confess, on a very desultory and imperfect 
acquaintance with their work) is that the best among them arc 
merdy elegant and accomplished artists, playing brilliantly with 
words and ph rases, but doing little else. No doubt extreme arti¬ 
ficiality may coexist with poecical genius of a high order, pro¬ 
vided that it has behind it M utanabbf s power, Afa^anf $ earnest¬ 
ness, or Ibnu 1 -Firid"s enthusiasm. In the absence of these 

■ See Lane, Tks Modtm Mgypiims. du nii, 

■ Scis Sk T. Wp ArnDki, TA# p, 14$, 
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qualities we must be content to admire the technical skill 
with which the old tunes are varied and revived. Let us 
for eKampIc, ^aliyfu 'l-Dln al-HtJli, who 
bom at Hilk, a large town on the 
Euphrates, in 1278 a*d., hecume laureate of 
the Urtuqid dynasty at MdridJn, ajid died in Baghdid about 
*35^' He 15 described as “ the poet of his age absolutely^” 
and to judge from the extracts in KutubPs 
'l^JPafajAt^ he combined subtlety of fancy with remirkable 
ease and sweetness of versification. Many of hh pieces, 
however, are jt^ux like his ode to the Prophet, in 

which he employs 151 rhetorical figures^ or like another 
poem where all the nouns are diminutives.* The following 
specimen of his work b too brief to do him justice:- — 

''How can I have patfence, and then, mine eye's delight. 

Ail the livelong year not one moment in my sight ? 

And with what can I rejoice my heart, when thou that art a 
joy 

Uuto every human hKut, from me hast taken flight? 

I swear by Him who made thy form the envy of the s^iu 
(So graciously He dad thee ivith lovely beams of light)? 

The day when I behold thy beauty doth appear to mo 
As tho* it gleamed on Timds dull brow a ccusEellation bright* 
O thou scomer of my pai^ou, for whc40 »ke i count as 
aaught 

All thfl woe that 1 cndurei all the injiiry and despite, 

Comcp regard the ways of God I for never He a± lifc^i last 
fiasp 

SufTereth the weight to perish even of one mite 

We have aJreaily referred lo tile follc-sotigs {ntuwgshtfiah 
uid xajal) which originated in Spin, These simple ballads, 

• Ed, of Bulici (I j 33 jlh.I, ppt 356-3/Gd. 

■ p. 55B. 

J Ttjese vBsesare died in itae P'iirffja/u Cs«e Bnx^kclnusii-i 

Cesdt. d. Arab. Utl^ U, geij, Calcutta, 1239 juh.', p. aSo. la the Gnal 
couplet there {» an altus^cn to Kcr, ir, 44; “ cod wHt mi 
any one ertn ike weigkt tm ant" (aithcidLla dbaoal^J, 

30 
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with thdr novel metres and incorrect laoguagej were despised 
by the ckssical school, that is io say^ by nearly all Moslems 
with any pretensions to leamln?; but ihear 
popiiianty was such tnai even the court poets 
occasionally condescended to write in this style* To the 
xajal and muvfaihthaf^ we may add the ditirayi^ the 
the idttwaiAn, and the which together with verse 

of the regular form made up the * seven kinds of poetry' 
{at-funirf ^ahyju "1-Dfn al-Hilll, who wrote a 

special treatise on the Arabic folk-songs, mentions two 
other Tanetics which, he says, were invented by the people 
of Baghdid to be sung in the early dawn of Rama^dn, the 
Moslem LentJ It is mterescing to observe that some few 
literary men attempted, though in a timid feshion, to free 
Arabic poetry from the benumbing academic system by 
which It was governed and to pour fresh life into its veins. 
A notable example of this tendency is the HaxsM 'l-QuhhJ'^ 
by Shirbinf, wba wrote in 1687 a.d. Here we have a 
poem in the vdgar dialect of Egypt, but what is sdll more 
curious, the author, while satirising the uncontb manners 
and rude language of tbc peasantry^ makes a bitter attack 
on the learning and morals of the Muhammadan divines^ 
For this purpose he introduces a typical Fellah named 
Ab 4 Shiddf, whose rSle corresponds to that of Piers the 
Plowman in Longland's fSsmL Down to the end of the 
nineteenth century, at any rate, such isolated offshoots had not 
gone fer to found a living school of popular poetry^ Only the 
future can show wbetber the Arab$ are capable of producing a 
genius who will succeed in doing fot the nadortal folk-songs 
what Bums did for the Scots ballads. 

* Hartmam], Da£ Afuajolla^ IWeknar, 

V literally*' The ShaMog ei the Skall'Capg/10 aJlusiaatothepfiaBacts' 

dajlCCL 

J S« Yotlets, w K<nnfn<n Spre^eitg 

m Aigyptm, vuL 4t p- 3?** 
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BiiDgraphy ind flistory vrcrc culdv^tcd wfili ardour by 
the savants of Egypt and Syria^ Aoiong the numercus 
oompositionj of this kind we tan have no 
I* M3 nation in awarding the place of honour to 
the f^^ajaydtu of * Obituaries ot Emi¬ 

nent Men/ by Shamsii ' 1 -Din Ibn Khali a work which 
has often been quoted in the foregoing pages. The author 
beJonged to a distinguished iBuntly descending from Yaby^ 
b, Khilid the Barmecide (see p, 259 bom at 

Arbeia in 1211 a.d. He received his education at Aleppo 
and Damascus (1229-1238) and then proceeded to CairOj 
where he finished the first draft of his Biographical 
Dictionary in 1256. Five years later he was appointed by 
Sultan Bay bars to be Chief Cadi of Syria. He retained 
this high office (with a seven years* InicrvaJ^ which he 
devoted to literary and biographical studies) until a short time 
before his death. In the Preface to the Ibn Khalliliii 

observes that he has adopted the alphabetical order as more 
convenient than the chronological^ As regards the scope and 
characicr of his Dictionary, he say*s : — 

I have not Umlted my work to the history of any one partkidar 
class of persons, as learned meii, princes^ emu^ vi2icr$, or poets; 

but r have spoken of lUJ those whose narni^ are 
familiar to the public; and about whom questiona 
art frequently asked; I have, however, related the 
facts I could ascertain respecting them in a concise mantier. Jest 
tny work should become too voluminous; 1 have fixed with all 
possible exactness the dates of their birth and death ; 1 have 
traced up their genealogy 33 high as I could; I have marked the 
orthography of those names which are liable to be written in- 
oorrectly; and I have cited the traits which may best serve to 
characterise each indSvidnah- siich as noble actlonsi singular anec¬ 
dotes, verses and letter^ so that the reader may derive amnsemeut 
from my work, and find, it uot exclusively of such a uniform cast 
as i^uld prove tiresome j for the most effectual iDdncemeqt to 
reading a book arises from the variety of its sts'le.*** 

■ Ibn £balIEkin, Dc Slane'i txainlaElon. vol J; p. 3; 
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Ibn Khali [Scan might have added that he was the first 
iTiadan writer to design a Dictioniuy of National Biograpbj^, 
stHEze none of his predeccssoia had thought of comprehending 
the lives of cmiiicnc Modems of every class in a single work.^ 
The merits of the book have been fully recognised by the 
author^s countrymen as welt as by European scholars, ft is 
composed in simple and elegant language^ it is extremely 
accurare^ and it contains an astonish log rjuantity of mlscel- 
bmeous historical and literary information^ not drily catalogued 
hut conveyed in the most pleasing fashion by anecdotes and 
excerpts which illustrate every department of Moslem lift 
I am inclined to agree with the opinion of Sir William 
Jones, that it is the best general biography cvet written ; 
and allowing for the difference of scale and scope, I 
think it will bear comparison with a celebrated Englidi 
work which U resembles in many ways^l mean BoswdFs 

To give an adequate account of the numcrDiis and talented 
historians of the Mameluke period would require far more 
^ space than they can reasonably claim in a review 
ihm of this kind* Concerning Ibn Khaldun, who 

held a professorship as well as the oUce of Cadi 
in Cairo under Sultan Earquq (1382-1398 we have 

already spoken at some length. This extraordinary genius 
discovered principles and methods w^hich might have been 

* It iilwuld be pointed out that the h very far from being 

The tatil number of arlidn only amonnU to S&S. Beaidcs 
the CaiIpbSp die Campanions of the Prophet, and thote oi the next genera¬ 
tion {rrfl»^jS!N)r the autbqr omitted many persons of note becaiue he was 
unable to dIacoTcr the date of their death, A useful suppletnent and 
cnulirtimtion of the was compited by nhl£:otubl (t 1363 xo.) ^ 

under the tjtic Fotivt/v 

■ Thu Arabic text of the has been edited with variants and 

iUidkeB by WCfstcnfeld (Gottingen, i8j5''i$5o)d Tihiero is an cxcelleDt 
^ngliah iranHlalinn by Banm MacQucJdn de SLino iti four vofumes 
(1142-187]^ 
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expected to revolutionise his toned science, but neither wias 
he himself capable of carrying them inio effect nor, as the 
event proved, did they inspire his successors to abandon 
the path of tradition. I cannot lEnagine any more decisive 
symptotn of the intcUectod lethar^ in which Islam was 
now sunk, or any dearer example of the rule that even 
die greatest writers struggle in vain against the spirit of 
their own times. There were plenty of learned men, how¬ 
ever, who compiled local and universal histories. Considering 
the precious materials which their industry has preserved for 
us, we should rather admire these diligent and erudite authors 
than complain of their inahllity to break away from the 
established mode. Perhaps the most famous among thEm 
is Taqiyyu ' 1 -Dfn aUMaqrfzi [1364-1442 A.D.). A native 
of Diiro, he devoted himself to Egyptian history and 
antiquitieSi, on which subject he composed several standard 
works, such as the Khitaf^ and the Although he 

was both unconscientLous and uuctidcal, too often copying 
without acknowledgment or com men t, and indulging in 
wholesale plagiarism when it suited his purpose, 
these faults which are characteristic of his age may 
easily be excused^ ** He has accumulated and reduced to a 
certain amount of order a large quantity of information that 
would hut for him have passed into oblivion. He is generally 
painstaking and accurate and always resorts to contemporary 
evidence if it is available. Also he bas a pleasant and lucid 
style, and writes without bias and apparently with distinguished 
impartiality/’^ Other well-known works belonging co this 

* TTio fun bllle la df-.Vcimi'ii va^'l^PHSir fi dkikti va-^l^A£hdr, 

U wv priiUcd 31 B-uloq In t^o aji. 

■ l£-ma*ri/aii Davali A hlibuty Gi Iht 

The podlon relatiog to the Mter dynasty is accesfliblc io the 
cxoeilmt FVicTkd!! tmion by Qitilremfcre Sit£tam Maml^uks 

4 £ fEjtvptP^ Paris, 1845}. 

i A* ¥L Oocst, A U^i n/ Writers^ BoQkj, and atker mtntiQnfd 

by El MaqrUl in hts Khihf, yJi.A.S. for 190:2, p. |g6. 
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epoch ire the F^ikhrl of Ibnu i delightful tnuiua] 

of MuKammadin politics^ which was writEcn at Mosul in 
1301 A.D. I the epitome of universal history by Abti *J-Fidi, 
Prince of Hamit (f J 33 ^)f v*oluminou5 Chronicle of 

Isliiu by Dhihibi (f ^ 3 ^^) ? high-down Biography of 

Ttonfir entitJed V-jWijyd'ir, or ^Marvels of Destiny*^ 

by Ibn ^Arabshdh (t 1450) ; and the Nujitm at-Zdhira 
(rResplcndent Stars*) by Abu *l*M 3 Lhasin b* Taghribirdf 
{t 14^)7 ^hsch contains the annals of Egypt under the 
Moslems. The political aud literary history of Mub^m- 
madau Spain by Maqqari of Tiiimsart (t 163:1) was mentioned 
in the last chapter^^ 

If we were asked to select a single figure who should exhibit 
as completely as possible an his own person the literary 
tendencies of ihc Alocandriui age of Anbic 
civilisation, our choice would assurcdlj (all on 
Jaliiu l-Dlti al-Sujiitl, who was born at Suydt 
(Usyut) in Upper Egypt in 1445 a,d. His IwUy catne 
onginally from Persia, but, like Diuhabi, Ibn Taghribirdf, and 
many celebrated writers of this time, he had, through his 
mother, an admixture of Turkish blood. At the age of five 
years and seven months, when his father died, the precocioiis 
boy had already reached the S^lra^u %Tahrlm (Sdra of For¬ 
bidding), which is the sixty-sixth chapter of the Koran, and he 
knew the whole volume by heart be lore he was eight yean old. 
He prosecuted his studies under the most renowned masters 
in every branch of Moslem learning, and on finishing his 
education held one Professorship after another at Cairo until 
tSOi, when he was deprived of his post in consequence of 
malversation of the bursary euoniis in his charge. He 

' The FotArf haa ]K«n edited by Atdwardt {tSte} aud Decenlioiiru 
The simplicity cl its style and the varied interest of its 
have [nadc it deservedly popular. Leaving Uie Kwan cut oT J 

do not know any boqk that is better fitted to serve as aa to 

Arabic lltoaturE. 

* See p. 41 j, u. L 
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jalAlu 'l-dIn al suyOtI 

four ycais later in the islet of Ruw^ on the Nilc^ whither he 
had redred under the preEence of devoting the rest of his life 
to GoA We possess (he titles of more than iive hundred 
separate works which he coenposed. This number would be 
incredible but for the fact that many of theen are brief 
pampldcts displaying die author's curious erudition on all sorts 
of abstruse subjects—whether the Prophet wore trousers, 
whether hb turban bad a point, and whether his parents are in 
Hell or Paradise. SuyutTs indefatigable pen tea veiled over 
an immense Held of knowledge—Koran, Tradition, Law, 
Philosophy and History, Philology and Rhetoric. Like some 
of the old Alexandrian scholars, he seems to have taken pride 
in a reputation for polygiaphy, and his enemies declared that 
he made free with other menV books, which he used to alter 
slightly and then give out as his own. SuyiJtf, on his part, 
laid before the Shaykhu ^ 1 -Islim a formal accusation of 
plagiarism against Qaspdiinl, an eminent contemporary divine; 
Wc arc cold that his vanity and arrogance involved him in 
frequent quarrels, and that he was *cut’ by bis learned 
brethren. Be this as it may, he saw what the public wanted. 
His compendious and readable handbooks were famed 
throughout the Moslem world, as he himself boas^ from 
India to Morocco^ and did much to popularise the scientilie 
culture of the day. It wHl be enough to mention here the 
on Koranic exegesis j the Tufsiru or * Com¬ 

mentary on the Koran by the two JaJils,* which was begun 
by JaUlo 1-Dln al^Mab^i and finished by his namesake, 
Suy^^ j the AfwJitr {Mlzhiatr^ a treatbe on philology 5 the 
^lisnu ’^UAfahddiira^ a histoiy of Old and New Cairo ; and 
the Tdrilhu U^Kfiuhfdf or ^History of the Caliphs.^ 

To dwell longer on the literature of thk peiiod would only 
be to emphasise Its scholastic and unod^nal character. A 
passing mention, however, is due to the encyclopardisrs NuwayrJ 
(it33l), author of the A^i^dyer* sjii Ibnu n-Wiirdi 
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(^•3+9)* (^1363) compiled a gigantic biographical 

dictionary, the fvSfl bt 'i-fVa/aydt, in twenty-six vgiufnc&p and 
the l^med traditionisi, Ibn Hajar of A^calon 
(t^449)t ^ iajge munber of writings^ 

among which it wiU be suBicicnt to nacpc the 
JfAiafI famyiz or Liyes of the Companions of the 

Prophet,* We shall conclode this part of our subject by 
enumerating a few celebrated works which may be described 
in modern terms as standard text-books for the Schools and 
Universities of Islam* Amidst the host of maniials of 
Theology and Jurispnidcnce^ with their endless array of 
abridgmentsj comtticntaneSj and jupcrcommcntaries^ possibly 
the best known to European students are those by Abu 
'i-Barakdt al-NasafI [11310), *Adudu 'i-Din al-Ijl (ti355j^ 
SidJ IChalU al-Jundl 111365), Taftizinl (ti 3 S 9 )* Sharif 
al-Jurjini {i 1413 and MutammaJ b, Ydsuf al-San6sl {+i486)* 
For Philology and Lexicography we have the a 

versified grammar by Ihn Mdlilc of Jaen (1073); the 
jfjurrimtyja on the rudiments of grammar^ an exceedingly 
popular compendium by ^ainhljl (113x3)5 and two fkmous 
Arabic dictionaries^ the LhAm by Jamilu 4-Din Ibn 

Mulcarram ( 1 * 3 ** Ip the Qdmiis by Flrii^bidJ (114^4). 
Nor, alcbougb he was a Turk, should we leave unnoticed the 
peat bibliographer yijjl KhAlh (+1658)^ whose Kathfi 
V-?ujTiir contains the titles, arranged alpha betically^ of aU 
the Arabic, Persian, and Turkish books of wbich the 
existence was known to htm* 

* 

The Mamduke period gave final shape to the AI/ Lofk 
va-Layfaj or ‘Thousand and One Nights,’ a work whict is 
&f more popular in Europe than the Koran or any other maswr- 
pice* of Arabic literature. The modern title, ‘Arabian Nights,’ 
tclJs only a part of the truth. Mas'ddt (1956 a.d.) mentions 

» d Biegmfhiai DitHawtrf c/ Perfunt vfu) ktiat Mokammod, ed by 
SprengcT suid othen (Cattutta, 1856-1673], 
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an old Persian book, the Hd^Lir Afiirta (^Thousand TaJ^T 
which “is genenilly tilled the Thausand and One Nighti; it 
is the stoiy of the King and his Vizier, and of the 
Vizier^s dayghtef and her slave-girh ShtrSaid and 
Dlnidid.” * The author of the Fihrhf^ wnting 
in gSa A.n.y begins his chapter “ concerning the Story-Tellcis 
and the Fabulists and the names of the books which they 
composed ” with the following passage f p- 3'°4) — 

"The hrst who composed fahlcs and made books of them and pul 
them by in Ireasurics and somelimes introdneed animal^ as speaMng 
them wwe the Ancient Persians^ Afterwards the 
S^lSr-ThSi- PartlJ^in ktngs, who form the third dynasty of the 
king* of Persia, showed the utmost ical in this matter. 
Then in the days of the S^sanian kings such books 
became numerous and abundant, and the Arabs translated them 
into the Arabic tong«e> and they soon reached the hands of philo¬ 
logists and rhctoricIanEj who coirccled and entbeilished thcEn and 
composed other books in the same style. Now the first book ever 
made on subject was Ihe Book of the Thousand Tales (^ordr 
Afsdn\ on the following occason: A certain king of Persia used 
to fnarty a woman for one night and kill her the nuxi moming. 
And he wedded a wise and clevct prinoesSi called Shahr^zidp who 
began to tell him stories and brought the talc at daybreaic to a point 
that induced the king to 5pare her life and ask her on the second 
night to finish her tale. So she continued until a thousand nights 
had passed, aud she was blessed with a son by hSm. . ^ , And the 
king had a stewardess tiamed Dioirzfid^ who was In 

league with the queem It U also said that this book was composed 
for Humanly the daughter of Babman, aud there are various tradi¬ 
tions concerning it. The truth, if God will, is that Alexander [the 
Great) was the fir$t who heard stodcs by uight, and 
he had peopEe to make him laugh and divert him with 
tales; ^Ihough be did not seek amuseincnt therein, 
but only to store and preserve them (In his memoryji The Icings 
who came after him used the ^ThousandTales^ lHiizdr A/sdA)iot this 


■ ITuHiyii *l-DkaHa^f ed. by Barbier de Meynard, vol. ir. p. 90. The 
fiatnes Shiraz^ and Dlnozad are ohriotuly Persiui. pFobafaly Hie former 
Is a eorruplion of CEiihrar^ meaning * of ooble eaoe^' while Dihajad 
signifies ^ot nobk rdUgioii.^ My readen will caiily rccoguise the 
famihar SchcheraEade and Dinarcode 
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pwpose. It oovcn a sp^ce of one thauaand n\ght% but cootaiiia 
less than two hundred stories^ becaiiso the tcUlog of ^single story 
often, takes several nl^hts^ I hsvo seen the cocnpletc work more 
than once^ and it i£ indeed a vxilgar* insipid book (Jtj74d^ phaiktk** 
Bdn'du "hkadith).* 

Abi 'Abdallah Muhammad b. 'Abdus al^Jahshiyin (+942^^3 A.D.), 
the author of the ^ Book of VizierSp' bc^in to compile a book in 
which he selected one thoiisaud stories of the Arabs^ the Persians, 
the Greeks, and other peoples, every piece being independent 
and unconnected with the rest. He gathered the stofy^tellcrs round 
him and took from them the best of wliat they knew and were able 
to teli, and he chose out of the fable and story-books whatever 
pleased him. He was a sJullul craftamanp so he put together from 
this material 4BD nighls, each oight an entire story of fifty pages^ 
more or les^ but death surprise him before he completed the 
thousand tales as he bad intended*'^ 

Emdcnily, then, the Hazdr AfiAft was the fcerncl of the 
* Arabian NightSj* and it is pjohabEe that this Persian 
aLTchetype included the mo^c fincty imaginative 
S*£rSi!Sfct the cxisdng collection, r./., the * Fisher¬ 

man and the Genie," ^ Caniaratzaitiiii and 
fiuddr, and the ^Enchanted Horse,* As time went ooj the 
original stock received large additions which may be divided 
into two principal groups, both Semitic in character : the one 
belonging to Baghdad and consisting mainly of hiiEnoraiis 
anecdotes and love romances in which the famous Caliph 
^Haroun Alr 4 schid* frequently comes on the scene; the 
other having its centre iii Cairo, and marked by a roguish, 
ironical pleasantry as well as by the mechanic sypcrnaturalism 
which h perfectly illustrated in ‘ Akddin and the Wondcrfkl 
L^p.^^ But, apart from these three sources, the ^Arabian 
Nights * has in the course of centuries accumubied and 
absorbed an, ifiiTiiEnse number of Oriental folk-talcs of every 
description, equally various in origin and style. The oldest 
translation by Galland (Paris, 1704^1717) is a charming 

* strange as it may teern, thaa crihdim reprumt? the view of nearly 
aJJ icholarA who have read the * ArabEan Na^hti.' 
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paraphrase^ which in some respects is more true to the spirit of 
the original than are the scholarly renderings of Lane and 
Burton* 

The ^Romance of *Antaf* is traditionalJy 

ascribed to the great philologist^ Asma^i^i who flourished In 
the reign of Hiriln al-Rashfd^ but this musl be con- 
sidered as an invention of the professional reciter^ 
who sit in front of Oriental cafis and entertain 
the public with iheir lively declamations.^ According to 
Brocket man the work In its present form apparently dates 
from the time of the Crusades.S Its hero is the celebrated 
heathen poet and warnorj *Antara b, Shaddid, of whom we 
have already given an account as author of one of the seven 
Though the Romance exhibits all the 
anachronisms and exaggerations of popular legend, it does 
nevertheless portray the unchanging features of Bedouin life 
with admirable fidelity and picrarcSf|uciiess, Von Hammer^ 
whose notice In the Mina df rOruftt (iSoa) was the means 
of introducing the S^rafu to European readers, justly 

remarks that It cannot be translated tn full owing to its 
portentous length. It exists in two recensions callisd respec¬ 
tively the Arabian and ihe Syrian {Shdmijyd^ the 

latter being very much cyrtailed .4 

While the decadent state of Arabic literature during all 

^ Many episodes are related on the lumorily of Asrna^j\ Abu 'Ubayilat 
and Waib b. MonabhilL 

■ Thow wlio nidte Ihe Sin^Ui. Uufur are named sin^. 

Bee Lane*! Modtm E^imns, di- mii- 

* That it WM extant tn aomc thape before 1150 jld. to l>e beytmd 

dunbL Cf. the firurfsS for tSjS^ p. ^$3; Wustaifeki, tiCKlf. 

Acr Arab. No, 173. 

* Aniart a BeAi;ntun tranHla.ted fitnn Uie Arafafc by Teirii^ "'^' 

Hamiltan (Loudou, iSaoJ^ ?oL p. mii «q. however^ ntlgeTi 

Calalo£ue of ihe Kali. Kuu. Btbir at Mctina, va|. p. 6. Further details 
concealing tbe 'Romance of ^Anbx^ will be fouad in Tharbecke'H 
^AnUtraM fLdpug, 1867), p. 31 i4iq, Tbe whole work baa been publialicd 

al Cairo in thirty4wo volumei. 
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these {!cnturlts immediately caused by unfavotirable Sdcial 
and poUlical canditians^ the /cal source of che malady lay 
deeper, and must^ I think, be referied to the spin- 
paralysis which had long been creeping over 
Islam and which manifested iiself by the com¬ 
plete victory of the Ashman tea or Scholastic Theologians about 
1300 A.D, Philosophy and Ration aJism were henceforth as 
good as dead. Two parties remained in possession of the field 
—the orthodox and che mystics^ The fcnncr were naturally 
intolerant of anything approaching lo free-thought, and in 
their principle of ihc consensus of public opinion 

(which was practically controlled hy themselves), they found a 
potent weapon against heresy. How ruthlessly they some¬ 
times used it we may see from the following passage in the 
rof Sha*ruiLp After giving instances of the persecu¬ 
tion to which the Suffe of old—Buyaisfd, Dhu l-Niin, and 
othere—were subjected by thetr implacable enemies, the 
^UlansAy he goes on to speak of what had happened more 
recently * — 

“Thqr brought the Itn^m Abti Bato iil-NibiiTua, notwithstanding 
bis merit and profound learning and rectitude ia religion, from the 
l>«cc«sa.<.F Maghrib to Egypt and testified that he was a heretic 
b.r(iA (o'niffflb The tkiltan gave orders that he should be 
SDspended by Ms feet and Bayed alive. While the 
xoteoce was i^ag carried out, he began to recite the Konm with 
Mich HD attentive and hombte dcnicaiiour that he moved the hearts 
of the people, and they were ncir making a riot. And Jlhewise they 
caused NaalmJ to be flayed at Aleppo ■ WTien be silenced them by 


■ Sha'riini, ynuNf^ft fed. d Cairo, 1377 jlh,}, p, ifl. 

' In 1417 The rcaiJcr will find a full and most mtermflqg account 
of Nasimi. who ■■ equally remarkahle m a Torkisb poet and as a utvilic 
belonging to Ihe sect of the ^ortMi, in 4 lr E. J. W, Cibb's Hulmaf 
Onotmit Peetiy, val I, pp. 343-^368, It b highly improlable Ihat ihe 
story related here gives the true fccKmd on which be was oondenmed ■ 
his pantheistic ntterances afford a suflident atplanatlnq, and theTnrbbh 
htogiapher, Latifi. spedBe* the verse which coal him his life t mav add 
that theanllur of the Shadkardlu 'l-DKahab calls him ilMlinu 'bDin of 
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hi$ iirgnnifintSj they devised a pLan for hiS dtslnicHoOj thus * They 
ivfoffi the SdFaftt f-Ikhid^ ' on a piece <jf p^p^t and bribed a cobbler 
of stioes^ saying to hlm^ * tt conlalxis otily love and pleasantness^ 
so placed ulsidc tlieaoTeof the shoe* Then they took that shoe 
and sent it from a far distance as a gift to the SUaykh (Nasimf), who 
putiton»for he knew not. His adversaries went to the governor 
of AJeppo and said; * Wo have sure information that Nasiml has 
written^ Say, God is Dm, and has placed the writing in the sole of 
liis shoe. If you do not beUeve usj. send for him and see I * The 
governor did as they wished. On the prodnctian of the paper^ the 
Shaykh resigned hiitwlf to the will of God and made no answer to 
the chargCp knowing well that lie would be kilted on that pretext 
I was told by one who studied under his disdples that all the time 
when be was being flayed NasimJ was reciting mari^oskshafjs m 
praise of the Unity of God^ nntil he composed :hve hundred verses^ 
and that he was looking at his excentioners and smiling. And like¬ 
wise they brought Shaykh Abn Utlasan al-ShadhiM* from the West 
to E0^pt and bore wiineaa that he was a heretic, but God delivered 
him from their plots. And they accnsed Shaykh Ihh l-Dln b. 
^Abd al'Saiiim* cf inridehty and sat in judgment over him on 
aeConnt of some expressions in his *A^da (Article} of Faith) and 
urged the Sultan to punish him j afterwards, however^ he was 
ftslored to favour. They denounced Shaykh Taju ^l-Din al-Subkl^ 
on the same charge^ asserting that he held It lawful to drink wine 
and that lie wore at night the badge ^hiydr) of the unbelievers and 
the zone {tunndr)^ ; and they brought tum, manacled and in chains^ 
from Syria to E^pt." 

This picture is too highly coloured. It must be admits 
ted for the credit of the that dicj seldom resoned 

to violence* Islam was happily spared the horrors of an 
organised Inquisition* On the other haiid^ their authority was 

Tahrl? [he is generally to be a unlive of N'aatm In the dlatrict of 
Baghdad), and Ptserva that ho resided In Alq^po, where his follDwcrB 
were immerDus and Ms heroUud doctrines widely dkseuiiDModi 

* The iialli chapter of (he Koran. See p. 164. 

■■ Founder of the ShadhilLyya Order of Dervishes, He died in 

t A distuiguished jurist and Bcholar who rcteived the bonarary tiUe^ 
< Sul^ of the Divines*' He died at Cairo in i3dr3 aJ}. 

* Ad eminent i:^on lawyer (f 1370 a.ix|. 

i It was the cttitom of the Zorcostriuns (and^ according to Moslem 
belief, of the CJiristiang and other hibdels) to wear a gudle mend the waist 
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now so firraljr established that all progress towards moral and 
intellectual liberty had apparently ceased, or at any rate only 
betrayed itself m spasmodte outbututs. ^uhisin in some degree 
represented such a movement, but the mystics shared the 
triumph of Scholasticism and contributed to the reaction wbicb 
ensued. No longer an oppressed minority struggling for 
toleration, tliey found themselves side by side with reverend 
doctois on a platform broad enough to accommodaic all 
parties, and they saw their own popular heroes turned into 
&ints of the orthodox Chutcb, "fhe compromise did not 
always worlc smoothly^in fact, there was continual frtetion'^^ 
but on the whole it seems to have borne the strain wonder- 
fiiUy well. If pious goub were shocked by the lawlessness of 
the Dervishes, and if bigots would fain have burned the books of 
Ibnu l-‘iyahl and Ibntr ’1-Fdrid, the divines in general showed 
a disposition to suspend judgment in matieis touching holy 
men and to regard them as standing above human criticism. 

As typical representatives of the religious life of this 
period we may take two men belonging to widely opposite 
camps—Taqiyyu 'l-DIn Ibn Taymiyya and *Abdu ’ 1 -Wahbib 
al-Sha^rinf. 

Ibn Taymiyjra was born at Harrdn in 1263 jlp, A few 
years later his lather, fleeing before the Mongols, biought him 

tbuT^rntoa ^ where in due course he received an 

(i^(sd.uL> excellent education. It is said that he never 
forgot anything which be had once learned, and 
his Icnowledgc of theology and law was so extensive as almost 
tojiaiifytbe saying, “A tradition that Ibn Taymiyya does 
not recognise is no tradition " Himself a Hanhalite of the 
deepest dye—holding, in other words, that the Koran must be 
tnterpretitd according to its letter and not by the light of 
reason-he devoted his life with rare courage to the work of 
religious reform. His aim, in short, was to restore the primi¬ 
tive monotbeism taught by the Prophet and to purge Islam 
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of the heresies and comipEians wh!c!l threatened to destroy \u 
One OTij imagine what a hornet’^s nest he was attacking.^ 
MptieSp philc^phcrS) and scholastic tbeologians^ all fdl alike 
under the lash of his denunciation. Bowing to no authority^, 
but drawing hb arguments from the tradjdons and practice of 
the early Churchy he expressed his convictions in the most 
forcible terms, without regard to consetjuences. Although 
several times thrown into prison, he could not be □lu^^led for 
Jong. The climax was reached when he lifted up his voice 
against the superstitions of the popular Imth—saints worship^ 
ptigriruage to holy shrines, vows, ofleringjs, and invocations. 
These things, which the aeabus puritan conderoned as sheer 
idolatry, were part of a venerable cuJc that was hallowed by 
ancient custom, and had engrafted itself in luxuriant over¬ 
growth upon hlam. The mass of Moslems believed, and still 
believe implicitly in the saints, accept their miracles, adore 
their rdics, visit their to tabs, and pray for their intercession. 
Ibn Taymiyya even declared that it was wrong to implore the 
aid of the Prophet or to make a pilgrimage to his sepulchre. 
It was a vain protest. He ended hh days in captivity at 
Damascus, The vast crowds who attended his funeral—we 
are told that there were present 200,000 men and 15,000 
women—-bore witness to the profound respect which was 
univcrsaHy felt for the intrepid reformeir. Oddly enough, he 
was buried in the Cemetery of the §ufis, whose doctrines he had 
so bitterly oppfised, and the multitude revered his metnory—^is 
a saint I The principles which inspired Ibn Taymiyya did not 
Fall to the ground, although theit immediate cfiect was con¬ 
fined to a very small circle* Wc shall see them reappearing vic¬ 
toriously in The Wahhabite movement of the eighteenth century. 

Notwithstanding the brilliant effort of Ghazilf to harmonise 
dogmatic theology with mysdebm, it soon became clear that 
the two parties were in c^nce irrecondlabie. The orthodox 
clergy who held hit by the authority of the Koran and the 
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'TradiEions SAW 2 grave danger to themselves in the esnteric 
revebcion which the mvstics claimed to possess ; while the 
latter, though eKternalJ)r conforming co the kw of Istam^ 
looked down with canlempt on the idea that true Lnowlcdge 
of God could be derived from theology, or from any source 
except the inner light of heavenly inspiration- Hence the 
antithesis of fiqlk (theologian) and (dervish), the one 
class forming a powerful official hierarchy Ln close alliance with 
the Government, whereas the SuHs found their chief support 
among the people at largc^ and especmlly among the poor. 
We need not dwell further on the nacund antagonism which 
has always existed between these rival corporatiorLs, and which 
is a marked feature in the modern history of Isiim^ It will be 
more instructive to spend a few moments with the last great 
Muhamnnadan thcosophist, ^Abdii ^l-Wahhib 
al'Sha^rSni, a man who, with all bis weaknesses^ 
was an original thinker, and exerted an inAuence 
strongly felt to this day^ as is shown by the steady demand for 
his bocks^ He was born about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. Concerning his outward life we have little informa¬ 
tion beyond the facts tliat he was a weaver by trade and resided 
in Cairo, At this time Egypt was a province of the Ottoman 
Empire, Sha*rin| contrasts the miserable lot of the peasantry 
under the new r/glm with thetr comparative prosperity under 
the Mamelukes. So terrible were the exactions of the tax- 
gatherers that the fellah was forced to sell the whole produce 
of his land, and sometimes even the ox which pJoughed it. In 
order to save himself and his family from imprisonment; and 
every lucrative bu^ness was cnished by conAscatinjip It is 
not to he supposed, however^ that Sba‘finr gave serious atten¬ 
tion to such sublunary enatters. He lived in a world of 
visions and wonderful experience He conversed with angeb 
and prophets, like his more famous predecessor, Muhyi 'l-Dfn 
Ibnn ^l-^Arabf, whose Reuelutimt lie studied and 

epitomised. Hla autobiography entitled LafiPifu V-jWjW^ 
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the hicrophAAt in Ml 4 res^ It is a record of the 
singular spiritual gifts and vimies With which he endowed^ 
and would r^nk as a masterpiece of shameless sclf-iatidation, 
did not the author repeatedly assure us that all his extra- 
ordinaxy qualities are Divine blessings and are gratefiiUy set 
forth bj their recipient majartm Dii gkriartt. We should 
be treating Sha*rilni vety unfairly if we judged him by this 
work alone. The arrogant miracle-monger was one of the 
most learned men of his dayi and could beat the scholastic 
theologians with their own weapons^ Indeed^ he regarded 
theology ^ the frst step towards ^dfii&m^ and endea¬ 

voured 10 show chat in reality they are difEcrent aspects of the 
same science. He also sought to harmonise the four great 
schools of law, whose disagreement was consecrated by the 
Well-known saying ascribed CD the Prophet: “The variance 
of my people is an act of Divine mercy i^ikhtUifu ummaik 
Like the Arabian Sufis generally, ShaSiinl kept his 
mysdctsm within narrow bounds, and declared himself an 
adherent of the moderaic section which follows Junayd of 
Baghdii (t 909-9lO A*D-)i. For all his extravagant pretensions 
and childish belief in the supernatural, he never lost touch wkh 
the Muhammadan Church. 

In the thiiteench century Ibn Taymiyya had tried tn 
eradicate the abuses which obscured the simple creed of l&Um. 
He failed, but his work was carried on by others and was 
crowned, after a long interval, by the Wabhibite Reformadon.^ 
.! Muhammad b. ^Abd al-Wahhib,^ from whom its name is 

^ Maitriah for a fl/ fiff Wahafyf, by J. BarckMrdt pob^ 

llubed in the Kcond TCliime iiit hia Niftjes un ihit Bedimim <and 
(Lqxulont Burcklianll was En Arabia while the TUrk^ were en^^ed 

In re-eonquerinf Ehr Hijir from the WatxhahE^ Hit graphic and hi^hljr 
intcrealUig narrative hu been Bnimnarised by Dazy^ Eaai iur rhiiMrt 
Plilamisnt£, ch^ zj. 

" FgUowtng Enrckhardfi ciainplti moit Fnropeau writers 
■imply-Abdu n Wahhab. 


31 
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derived, was born about 1710 in Najd^ the Haghkitds of 
Arabia. In hts yoytb he vbited rim principal cities of the 
iiii^n3i4 b; ** ^ ^ much the poctict with big coimtry- 

even now,”* imd what he observed m the 
"™*“ couf^ of big travels convinced him that Islam was 
thoroughlj corrupt. Fired by the example of Ibn Taymiyya, 
whose writings be copied with hig own hand,a Ibn *Abd 
a^TA^abh£b determined to re-establish the ptirc rcligton of 
Muhammad tn its primitive form. Accordingly he returned 
home and retired with his fmnily to pira^iyya at the time when 
Muhammad L Sa^^d was the chief personage of the town* 
This man became hig first convert and soon after married his 
daughter* But it was not until the end of the eighteenth century 
that the Wahhibis, under *Abdu U-*Aa£i, son of Muhammad 
b* Sa'^d, pined their first great successes, Li 1801 they sacked 
Iitiim-^usayn,g a cowii in the vicinity of Bighdid, massacred 
five thousand persons, and destroyed the cupola of Husayn’i 
tomb I the veneration pid by all ShiHtes to that shrine being, 
as Burckhardt says, a sufficient cause to attract the Wahhiy 
fury against it. T"wo years later they made themselves 

masters of the whole ^ijiz, including Mecca and Medina. 
On the death of ^Abdu 'l-'Azi’Z, who was assassinated in the 
same year, bis ddest son, Sa^jd, continued the work of conquest 
and brought the gnater part of Arabia under Wahhibite rule. 
Ac last, in 1811, "Furkej despatched a deet and army to recover 
the Holy Cities. This task was accomplished by Muhammad 
'All, the Pasha of Egypt (1812-13}, years’ hard 

fighdng the war ended in favour of the Turks, who ifi 181S 
inflicted a severe defeat on the Wahhibis and took thdr 
capital, plra'iyya, by storm, Thu sect, however, still maintains 

* Surcltbardt, op. ti/,, voi. ii, p, 

» MSS. at Ibn Taymiyya copofid by Tbn 'Abd aJ-WalJi4b aie extaat 
(CoWriber in Z.BM.G,, vol. 53, p, 156). 
i this u the pbL« utnally called KartsaJA nr Maalihad Ouaaya. 
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Its power in Central Arabia, and In rc^^c times has acqLLiFed 
political importance. 

The Wahhdbis were regarded by the Turts as models and 
auihors of a new rcLigipn^ It was natural that they should 
appear in this light, for they interrupted the 
pilgrim-caravans, demolished the domes and 
arnamented tombs of the most venerable Saints 
{not excepting that of the Prophet himself), and broke to 
pieces the Black Stone in the Ka^ba, All this they dtd not as 
innovators, but as reformers. They resembled the Carma- 
thians only in their acts. Burcthardi says very truly : ^Not 
a single new precept was to be found in the Wahaby code, 
Abd el Wabdb took as his sole guide tbe Koran and the Sunne 
(or the laws formed upon the traditions of Mohammed] ; and 
the only difference between his sect and the orthodax Turks, 
however improperly so termed, is, that the Wahabp rigidly 
follow the same laws which the Olivers neglect, or have ceased 
altogether to observe.''^ .^The WahhAbites^” says Dozy^ 
^ attacked the idolatrous worship of Mahomet; although he 
was in their eyes a Prophet sent to declare the will of he 
was no less a man like others, and hts mortal shcM, far from 
having mounted to heaven, rested m the tomb at Medina. ^ 
Saint'^worship they combated just as strongly* They pro¬ 
claimed that ail men are equal before God; that even the 
most virtuou$ and devout cannot intercede with Him j and 
that, consequently, it is a sin to invoke the Saincs and to adore 
theEf relics,^' ■ In the same puritan spirit they forbade the 
smoking of tobacco, the wearing of gaudy robes, and praying 
over the rosary, “It has been stated tliat they likewi^ pro¬ 
hibited the drinking of coflee j this, however, is not ihc fact: 
they have always used it to an immoderate degree/" 3 ’i 

The Wahhibite movement has been compared with Che 

< Op. cit^ voL B, p. na, 

■ surTkisU^irs rislamisme, p. 416. 

3 Bbrdthirdl:^ ix. p, ] 
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Protestant Rnfortmticn ui Europe ; but while the latter was 
followed by the English and French Revalutions, the former 
has not yet produced any great political lesitlis. It has borne 
fruit in a general religious revival throughout the world of 
n. SHimk Islam and particubrly in the mysterious San^siyya 
Ucia. BrotherhoDd, whose influence is supreme in 
Tripoli^ the Sahara, and the whole North 
African Hinterland, and whose members arc reckoned by 
millions. Muhammad b. ‘Ah h, Sanusi, the founder of this 
vast and formidable organisation, was bom at Algiers in 1791, 
lived for tnany years at Mecca, and died at Jaghbub in 
the Libyan desert, midway between Egypt and Tripoli, in 
1859. Concerning the real aims of the ^ndsls 1 must refer 
the reader to an interesting paper by the Rev. E, Sell [Euaji 
art Ishnt, p. 117 **1*1*)' There is no douht that they are 
utterly opposed to ail Western and modern civilisation, and 
seek » regenerate Islam by establishing an independent theo¬ 
cratic Stare on the model of that which the Prophet and his 
successors called into being at Medina in the seventh century 
after Christ/ 

Since Napoleon showed the way by his estpedition to Egypt in 
1798, the Moslems in that country, as likewise in Syria and North 
tii^iD Md Africa,haveconie more and more under E uropean 
tbbda^Tiiiar influence.* The above-mentioned Muhammad 
‘All, who founded the Khedivial dynasty, and his 
successon were fully alive to tbepmcdca] benefits which might 
be obtained from the superior culture of the West, and although 
their policy in this respect was marked by greater seal than 
Jiscrecion, they did not exert themsdves altogether in vain. 
The introduction of the printing-press m 1821 was an epoch- 
making measure.. If, on the one hand, the publication of 

• I cannot enler htlo delaili on tbit ndijccL A review of moijcni 
Aiabw! Utcralure it given by Brochclnunn, Geua. dtr Arab. Lot, vsl. ii, 
VP- 4^9-511, and by Hisrt, Arabic UtfrUturt, pp. 411-443, ' 
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mmy cl^ical works, which h 3 d well-nsifh fallen mio oblivion^ 
rekindled rhe enthusiasiii of the Ar^bs for their nadonal Htera- 
tiircjthe cause of progress—1 use the word without prejudice 
—has been furthered by the numerous polidcal^ literary^ and 
scientific journals which arc now regularly issued in every 
country where Arabic is spoken.Besides these epbemerd 
sheets, books of all sorts, old and new, have been multiplied by 
the native and European presses of Cairo, Bdllqp and Bey rout. 
The science and culture of Europe have been rendered 
accessible in translations and adaptations of which the complete 
list would form a volume in itself. Thus,, an Arab may read 
in his own language the tragedies of Racine, the comedies of 
Moliere,a the fibles of La Fontaine, ^Paul and Virginia,* the 
‘Talisman/ ^Monte Cristo^ (not to tnemion stores of minor 
romances), and even the Iliad of Homer* ^ ParaJld to this 
fuiitadve activity, we see a vigorous and growing movement 
away from the literary models of the past. ^‘Nco-Arabic 
literature is only to a limited extent the heir of the old ^ckssIcaJ* 
Arabic literature, and even shows a tendency to repudiate its 
inheritance entirely* Is leaders arc for the most part men 
who have drunk from other springs and look at the world with 
different eyes* Yet the past sttU plays a part in dieir intellecuial 

background, and there is a section amongst them upon whom 
that past retains a hold scarcely shaken by newer influences. 
For many decades the prtisans of the ‘old^ and the ‘new" have 
engaged in a struggle for the soul of the Arabic world, a struggle 
in which the victory of one side over the other is even yet not 
assured. The protagonists are (to classify them roughly for 
practical purposes) the European-educated classes of Egyptians 
and Syrians on the one band, and those in Egypt and the less 
advanced AmbJe lands whose education has followed traditiofml 

* See Hartmiiiiii, The Prtst 0/ E^i (Londno, 

» Brackclrnaiin, hc. a'f., p. 476. 

3 TnLOSlated ioto Arabic vew hy Sulaymiid aJ^BlaMnl {Cairo, 1^4), 
See PrafsaOT Margclidutli'a intemtin^ nqlico ol WOtJc In the .S. 
tor 1505 , p. 4^7 *<11+ 
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lines on the ocher Whatever the ultiniate restdt may be, there 
can be no question that the conflict has torn the Arabic world 
from its ancient moorings, and that the contcmpqrmy literature 
Egypt and Syria breathes in its more reamt devdopments a 
spirit foreign to the old tfadiiions,”* 

Hitherto Western ciikuro has only touched the surface of 
Islam, Whether it will ffi^entually strike deeper and penetrate 
the inmost barriers of that sdiolastic discipline and literary 
tradition which arc so hroily rooted in the affections of the 
Modem peoples, or whether it will always remain an exotic 
and highly-prized accomplishment of the enlightened and 
emancipated llrw, but an object of scorn and detestation to 
Mubammadans in general—these are questions that may not 
be ftiUy solved for centuries to come. 

Meanwhile the Past affords an ample and splendid field of 
study, 

*^Man l^m U-ia Hkha fl ^drihl 

Lam yadri min murrihl 

ua^d akkbdra man qnd madd 
Aifd/a ild 'umrihij 

- He in whose heart no History !s enscretled 
Cannot discero io life's aUoy the gold. 

But he ttat keeps the rtscords of the' Dead 
Adds to his life new lives a hundredfold." 


* H . A. R. GLbh. Siudia in i^nimporaty A robis HitraiuTv, Burtatin of 
the School of Odfinta] StudiM. vol. iv. pt. 4, p. cj, vaL v pt 2 
p, ^it m. Mr Gihb h^s given refeienos to the chief works ™ tlie 
subjiKt, bat for the of thosn who do not nad Af^bic or Russian it 
may be hop&l that he wm cofttiiiuo auU complete his own sarvey to 
which there is nothhig iimti* out stc^ndum in EukUsIl 
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P, xxiJ, 1 , 3, Arabic begins to appear in Kortb Arabian inscripH 
tiona in the third ccntiny a.d. Perhaps the oldest yet dlsoovered 
is one, of which the probable date La 268 A.D.t pobliahed by Jaussen 
and SavignnC voli p, 172), 

Though it Ls written in Atamaic chafacter 5 > nearly all the words 
are Aiabic, as may be seen from the tnmscriptiou given fay Pro¬ 
fessor Horovits in Guliitr^ {Hyderabad^ Deccan], April 

1929, voL iiip No, 2, p. 169, note 2. 

P, 4 folL Conocming the Sabaeans and the South Arabic hi- 
scriptorts a gfftat deal of valuable information wiU be found in 
the article Sabff" by j. Tkatsch in the Encyciopi&dm c/ hlam. 
Tha writer points out the special impartance of the ^igmpblc 
disco% eries of E- Glaserp who, in the comse of four journeys 
{1882-94]^ collected over 2000 inscriptions. See also D. Nieben, 
Handbwh d^r aiiarabisek^ AU^Humskund^, vqJ. i {Copenhagen 
and Paris. 1927]. 

P. 13, note 2. EKcerpta from the relating 

to South Arabia have twen edited by Dr 'Azlnau'ddin A^ymad 
{E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Series, voL miv). 

F. 26 fall. For contemporaiy and later ChristiBn accounts of 
the martyrdom of the Christiana of Najrin, w the fragmentary 
Baak of ike Himyantes iSyrisc text and Englbh translation), ed. 
by A. Moberg in 1924* and rf. Tor Andrae, Dw Ursprung 
Islartis and das CArijfefifum (Uppsala, 1926], pp. 10-13. 

P, 3r. The collection of Arabic proverbs, entitled Kiidbu 
*i-Fdkhir, by Mnfaddal b. SaJama of Kiila, is now available in 
the exc^ent editing o! Mr C. A. Storey (Leyden, 19 * 5 )- 

P- 32, note Ik An edition of the jfgMtii with critical notes is 
in covits of publication at Cairo. 

P, 52, L 9 loll. The battle mentioned here cannot be the battik 
of *Ayn Ub&gb, which took place between yirith, the son of 
UAritii b. Jabala, and Mundhir IV of Ijllm about 583 a.u, (GuMi, 
UArabiii ont^filoiHiqws, p. 27)- 

P, 127, h 16. The cade Bdmd Su^dd is rendered into English in 
my TmnslaiioHS of Faj&ra P«l^ and Frost, pp. 19^5, 

P. 133. As regards the authenticity of the Pre-Mamie poems 
which havo come down bo us, the observations of one of the 
greatest authorities on the subject, the late Sir Oiailes J. Lyall, 
seem to me to be eminently judicious (Introduction to the 
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voL li, pp. xvi-xivi}. He concludes that "^Tipoo 
the whole, the Luipressioq whkh a clo^e study of these aacaent 
relics gives is that we must taJee them, generaily speakings as the 
production of the men whose naniea they bear/* AH that can 
bo urged against this view has been said with his usual learning 
by Professor Margoliouth (TAa Origins Arabic Piwhry. 

19^5, p. 4t7folLf. 

t 45 H i+ 2 r. The oldest extant oommcntaiy on Koran is 
that of BukMri in ch. 6 $ of the ^ahik, «t Krehl, voL iii, pp. 
191 - 390 . 

P. 146* note 3, Hocent investigators (Caetaui and Lammens) 
are far mom sceptical Cl. Snouck Htirgronie, Mohamnwditnisftt^ 
p. 33 foE. 

P. I5^p note 5. suggested by Mr Richard BcU {Tht Origin 
cf lilam m ft* Chrisitan ^nviratn^ntf p. S8), the word rajs is in 
all likelihocHl identical with the Syriac rugsa. wrath, so that this 
verso of the Koran meaiia. **Fle* from the wrath to come/* 

P. 170^ L 3 foil. This is one of the passages 1 ahould have liked 
to omit. Even in its present lonn, it maJiitains a standpoint 
which I have long regarded as mistaken, 

P. 184, 1, 4 foil Professor Snouck Hurgronje ( 3 f eAa mHf4!dhei£rrrK 
p- 44) asks, "Was Mohammed consdous of the umversAUty of Ms 
i:^ian?" and decides that he was not. I now agree that "in 
the begiiming ha conMived his work as tuetely the Arabian part 
of a universal task''—in which case dhikr^'* /i Y-'dfajnfn in Iho 
passage quoted wiil mean "a warning to ah the people (of Mecca 
or Arabia)/* Bnt similar expressions in Stiras of the Medma 
carry, T thi^. a wider significance. The conceptioti of 
[slam as a world-rdigion. is implied in Mohamra^'s later belief— 
he only came to it gradually—that the Jewish and Christian 
aerrptuM are Corrupt and that the Koran alone represents the 
cngi^ which had been preached in turn by all the 

prophets before him. And having arriviKi at that conv'iction, 
ne was not the man to leave others to act upon it. 

433. L 9. In an nrticte wbicli appeared in the Rivisln digit 

C. A, NaJIino h« sh^Tl 
that this Af^imt of the origin o£ the name '"Mn'torilite** is 
erronwia. The «nard, as MM'ddl enys [Afuniju ■l^Dh^Hab vd vi 
p. 33* and vtd. «i, p. 234), i* derived from rfir.f;, i s. the doctrine 
^ “mo who MmmitB a capital sin has thereby wididrawn 

Srihil f believers a„d taken a position 

(desenbed tafijq, ^pietyj midway between them and the i^eb 
Acorns to the Muijites. such n peiscrn was still a true bdiever 
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P. 225,1. I. The tladCtli, “No monkery (rahbdniyya) in Islam," 
probably dates irom tbe third century of tlic Hijra. According 
bo the usual interpretstiofi of Koran, LVii. 27^ the rahbdmyya 
practised by Pimtian ascetics is cootiftamed as an innovatioti 
not author^ed by divine ordinance; but Professor Mossignon 
sur tes &rigims tiii tejttqm di la mysiiqtte tmisitlmanc, 

p. 123 folL) shoii¥S that by some of the early Moslem commentators 
and aign by the of the third centiuy a.h. this verse of tho 
Koran was taken as justifying and oommending those Christiaiis 
who devoted themselves to the ascetic Ule, except in so far as they 
had neglected to fuhil its obligations. 

F, 215, 1, 6 from foot. For the life and doctrines of ^asan of 
Basra, see Massigaon, op^ cih, p. 152 ft^L 
P* 22S f oil. It can now be stated with certaiiity that the name 
originated in Klifa m the secofid century a.h. and was 
at first confined to the itiyadca of *lniq. Hence the earliest de^ 
vdopment ol Sflfiism, properly so called, took place in a hotbed 
of SM'ite and HeUenistic (Chiistiaji and GnostieJ ideas. 

4 fA* ^fystw {Cambridge, 1528) 

Miss Margaret Smith has given a scholarly and sympathetic 
Bccoont of the life, legend, And teaching of this celebrated woman- 
saint. The statement that she died and was huried at Jerusalem 
is incorrecti Moslem ^Titers have confused her with an earlier 
saint of the same name, Rdbi^ bint IsmA'Il (| i35h 

P, 315 foil. The tmtt and ^anslation of 33a extracts from the 
LutilmiyyH will be found in ch. ii ol my Studies in Islamic Fociry, 
pp. 43-289. 

P, 318^ L 12- Since there is no warrant for tho antithesis of 
"knaves" and “fools^" these veiscs aro more faithfully rendered 
[i?p. «f., p. 167) i 

They all etr—Mo&kina, Clitiitians, Jews^ and Magiamg 
Twp make Humanity's univoraal secti 
One man inteliigeat witlioat reUgiom 
And one religiocia without intelbct 

P, 318, L 7 from foot. j 4 J-FK;^iil M 'i-GhdydL No copy of 
this work was known before igrg, when the discovery of the first 
part of it was annotiiiced (/.H.M.S., 44O}- 

P. 31B, no te 2, An edition of the Risdlata ^i^hufrdn by Shaykh 
Ibr^Mm al^YdHji was published at Cairo in 
P, 31^, h 6, Hie epistle of *Alf b, Mansdr ai-^Alabf {Ibnn 
' 1 -Qdiiti]p to which the Rhdiatu *i-Ghttfrdn is the reply« has been 
published in Raid*iiu *I-Bidaghd, ed. Muj^ommad Kurd 'AU 
(Caiio, 1913)- 
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P, 33a, note For rhjTned prose r^dcrlngs of the 1 ith and 
nth sw of ^asirm Poeity and ProM^, 

pp. 116-134, 

F. 367^ 1. 7 from foot. Kew [i^ht has recently been thio™ 
tipoji the cljLBjr?iJCtcr of the T^lu'tajcilJte rnov^nent by the public^" 
tion of the Mn'huiUte al-KJiayydVs 'i-lKiisdr (cd, H. S. 

hiybei^p Cairo^ 1926)^ a third (ninth) oeatury polemical work 
directed against the Shfite freethinker Ibnu l-Riwandf (cf. p, 373 
$i*pra]. It is now evident that this "heretical'' sect played an 
active part as champions of Tdaro. not only in the early coatm- 
verfiics vyhich arose between Moslerm and Christians in ^jma but 
also against the more dai]gen>iis attacks which proceeded in the 
first handred years of the 'Abbdsld period from the Manich^eana 
and other in Persia and (specially in 'liAq (cf, 

1 . GuJdi, La L^iia tra I £$lam ^ it M^aniohstjuno fRome^ 1927)^1. 
In order to meet these adverMries on equal terina, the Mu'tarilitEe^ 
made themselvEs ^.c^uainted with Greek philosophy and logic,, 
and thu5 laid the foundations of an Islamic scholasticism^ Cf- 
H, H. Schaeder, Dir Orirnt und die GriecAUt^he Erbe in W laeecr's 
iHf Aniiki. voL iv. p. 26r foU. 

P. 370, 1 . 3 foil. Froin what has been said in the preceding 
note it follows that tMs view of therelatioii between the Mu'taailltes 
and the IkhwdHu V-^^a/i requires considerabie modification. Al¬ 
though, in contrast to their orthodox opponents, the Mu'tazilites 
i^y be described as ''rationaligts'- and '"Uberal theologkns/^ 
^eir prindplea were entirely opposed to the finti-lslamic eclectic^ 
lam of the Ikhu^dn^ 

F- 575. 2. Professor Schaeder thinks that Middle Persian 

isndik has noOimg to do with the Aramaic jraddia iZJ> M C 
voL Ba, Heft 3-4, p, 1 e«), 

3 ^ 3 - 303 - During the last twenty yeara our knowledge of 
early has increased, chiefiy through the profound re- 

searches of Ptofesagr Maasigiion^ to such an extent as to render 
the account given in these pages altogether inadequate. The 
subject being one of gnat difficult and unsuitable for detailed 
in a book of this kind. I must content mv^lf with a 
few illustrative remarks and references, which will enable the 
student to obtain further information, 

P. 3S3. Maesignon's vit?w is that Sfifiism [down to the foEirth 
^ foreign infiueaces and was funda¬ 
mentally laLamic^ a product of intensive study of the Koran 
Md of inwwd meditation on Ita njamng and essential natuie 
13 F«t W in hia argunietit, though I ejumot help 
belleviBg that the davdopujqnt of mystidsEi like that of 
other CTOtemponuy bfimehej of Mosl™ thought, mtist have 
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bcMi vitally affected by contact with the ancleiit Hellemstic 

culture of the SSfdnLm and empitcs on 

aoil, CL A- J* Wensiuclc, Booh of ths Dove (Leyden^ 

igf9) and MysHc Treaiis^s by of Nittiv^fh (Amsterdam^ 

1^33}. 

P. 384, 1. The identity of tliird-ccutiiry $ilftisin with the 
doc trines of the Vedanta la mamtalned by 31. Horten (JrutiscA^e 
Sir^ungen m etfr Mystik, Heidelberg, 1927-4)+ Few, 

however, would admit this. The conversion of into a 

moxiistic philosophy was. the wort of Ibnu l-'Ajabf (1165’-! 240 
See p. 402 folL 

P. 384^ ]. 5. The 50-csdbd "Theology of AriatotleH'' translated 
from Syriac into Arabic about &^q ii mainly an abstract of 
the Enneads of Plotinus. There Is an edition with Genmm trana* 
lation by Dieterlci. 

P- 3^5i previous acconnts of the development of 

m^-stical doctrines in Islam during the first tfiree centuries after 
(he Hijra have been superseded by Massignon's intimate analysis 
chs. iv and v+ pp. which includes biogmpliies of 

the eminent ^dfls of fiat pwrlod and is based upon an amazingly 
wide knowledge of original and mostly unpublished sonrees of 
infbrmatirKDL A useful summary of th^ tw^o chapters is given 
Ijy Father Joseph Marshal in his Sindies in She Psychology of ihe 
MysUcSt tr. Thorold (1927)+ pp. 341-9. 

P, L 6 irom foot. For I>hu I'Ndn^ see Massignort* of. oiL, 
p. 1S4 foil. 

P* 359 f BtJoA of the Holy Hierothcos has recently been 

edited in Syriac for the time, with English tmusladcnu by 
F+ S, Marsh (Text and Tianslation Societ>% 1927)- 

P. 391. For Bayazfd of BLstdm. see Massignon, of. ciL^ p. 245 
foil The oldest complete Arabic versinn of bis "Ascension" 
(A/iVd/J—a spiritual drsira'eipericnco—has been edited and 
translated into English in Islamic^, voL ii, fasc. 3, p. 401 folL 

P+ 396^ L S, See my essay on tilt Odes ni Ibnn 'l-Fidd {Studies 
111 JsJansic Mysticism^ pP- 162-366)^ which comprises transiatioiis 
of the Khomriyya and three-fourths of the Td'iyyaiu 'LKnbrd. 

399 t note 1+ With HallAj, thanks to the monumental work 
of M^ignon Pascion tTai-Halldj, 2 vois., Paris, 1922}, wt 
are now better acquainted than with any other Moslem mystic. 
Hlb dcKtrine exhibits some remarkable aMnities with Chrisd^ity 
anci bears no traces of the pantheism attributed to by later 
as weD as by Von Kremcr and subsequent EuTOpean writeraF 
Cf. the Summary^ given by Father Joseph ^fariclial, of. cU., pp. 
249-2S1+ aiid The Idea 0/Pefsonality in Sdfsm (<!ldmbridge+ 1932}, 

pp, s 6-37. 
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P. 402. L 9. For IbiiB l-’AnWs theory of the Perfect Man. 
«e Tor Aadiae, DU Person Muhammeds, p, 139 foil, aad for tho 
same theory aa expounded by 'Abdu 'l-Karfoi al-JtU rtcire. 
1410 A.D.}. a follower of Tbnu 't*Arabi, In hia famoiu trentUe 

entitled al-Insdn al-KAmU, cf. Studies ftt filiinifp MysHeism, pp. 
77-143. f fi - 

P. 45 ^. I loll, {’[ere, though he ts Out of piece in such an 
a^emk company, mcotion should have been madeof Jbn EattdU 
o angier (f 137 7 }i whoso frank and entertaining story oJf 
^wt world-wide travels, entitled Tuh/aiu ‘/-J/ttafir. Is described 
y its ^teat translator. Mr H. A. R, Gibb, as "an authority for 
the social and cultural history of poat-Mongol Islam," 

R 4fij, l^t lino. For a summary of the dootrines and history 
M the Wahh&bls, see the article Wakhdtds by f^fessor D. S. 
M^liouth to Hastings' Eneyclopadia of Religim and Eaies. 

/n Itltdrature arabe au siijs* siieU, by L. Cheikho 

Itseyrouth, 19^8—10], which deals chiefly with the literatum pro* 
Christian Arabs of Syria, deserves mention 39 ona 
^the few works on the subject written in a Rntopean language. 

■ Western ideas on MosJem theology may be studied 

m toe 'Mid of the great Egyptian dhL^MuJImSS 

Abdnh {rS43~T90j], whkh has been tranalated into French by 
B, Michel and Mustapha *Abd d Raiik {Paris, 1915). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WORKS BY 
EUROPEAN ALn'HORS 


The follDwiHE Ust i* inteaded to give ;stydcnt$ oJ Arabic aa well 
tbose wtio cannot read that the means of obtaining 

further mlorroation concerning the vsmotis topics which faU within 
the scope of a work such as this. Since an^^lng approaching to a 
complete bibliography is out of the qoeation, I have mentioned only 
a few ol the most importafit translations from Arabic into Knghsh, 
Frtnchj German, and Latin; and I have omitted (i) monographs on 
particular Arabic writers, whose names, together with the principal 
European works relating to them, will be found in Brockelmann's 
great History of Arabic literature, and fa} a large number of books 
and articles which appeal to specialists rather than to studente. 
Addidouol information is supplied by E. G. Browne in his Lti^rawy 
Histfiry of Pirsia, voL 1 , pp. 481-496, and D, B, hlacdoimld in his 
D&t'tlcpm^nt ofMusiim Th^hgy, €tc. {London^ PP- 
while the Appendbt to K. A. R, Gibb's ArsibU Lil^rature (Qjcford 
Bniversity Press, 1926) ooctaina a well-chosen list of books of 
reforence and tfanstadoDa. Those who require more detailod 
references may consult the PibliogrAphtif dss arsbfs on 

t^latifs aujF Atiib^s putt. dan$ rAuru^ chritimn^ As ifiio d iSS^^ 
by V- Chauvin (Li^. tSgz-igo^), the Ortenialhshe Eibli^gtaphi^^ 
edited by A. Miiller, E. Kuhn, and L. Schertnan (Berlin, iS&j — 
the ffm^uch dcr Isism-Liit^ratar, by D. G. PfamiBiiiller fBeriin 
and Ldpzigp 1925}, and the Caiaicgns of ike Arabic Bwhc in the 
Briiish Afufiitijw, by A. G. EUia, a vob. {London, 1894-1902) with 
the Supphmcimry Catahgw, by A- S, Fulton and A, G. Ellis 
(Loudon, 1926). 

As a role,^ titles of rnonographs and works of a specialistdc 
character wldcb have been already given in the footnotes are not 
repeated in the Bibliography, 

1 

PHILOLOGY. 

I* Die ScmitUchen Sprachen^ by Th. Noldeke {2nd ed, Leipiigp 
1899). 

An Improved and enlarged reprint of ths German orlgmjil 
of his nrdde, ^Semitic Languages/ in the Encyefopadia 
Briianniea (9th edition},^ 
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2. A Grammar a/ the Arabic hy Wright^ 3rd ed., 

revised by W, Robertson and M, J. de Gocjc; 2 voia. 

(Cambridge* i%6-9S). 

The best Arabic grammar £or advartced studeBt^. Be¬ 
ginners may preter to use the abridgnient by F* du Pre 
Thornton, EUmentary ArabU: a Grammar (Cambridge 
University Pleas, 1^5). 

3* Arabic-English LiJei^n^ by F, W* LanCp 8 parts {London^ 
1863-^3). 

This monniucntal work is nofortunately inooinpietef 
Among other lexica those of Fneytag lAtabic and Latin* 
4 v-obp Halle^ A. do Bibersteln Kazimirski {Arabic 

and French, 2 vols.^ Paris, i846-«6o* and 4 vols.* Cairo, 1873)* 
and Dory's Sap^pJim^nl aiix Dioiiannairejt arah^s, 3 vols, 
(Leyden, t8S 1)^ deserve spNecial notice. Smaller dittionaries* 
aufficiEmt for ordinary purposes, have been compiled by 
B^ot arab^-fran^iaist BoytoaL 1928)* and 

Wortabot and Porter {Arabic^EngHsh Dleiionary, jrd ed., 
Beyront, 1013). 

4. Abkandlungen mr Arabi^&hin Phticlogia, by Ijmaa Goldtihcr, 

Part I (I^den, T896)* 

Contains masterly studies on the origina of Arabic Poeby 
and Dthot matters connected with literary history, 

5. Di^ MhetoriA derAratuT, by A, F* Mehren (Copenhagen, 1853)- 


6 p 
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n 

GENERAL WORKS OK ARABIAN HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
GEOGRAPHY^ LITERATURE, ETC 

Tfte Kttiycb>pmdta c/ Islam [Leyden^ 

A great number of Orientalists have contributed to this 
mvalunble work, of which the first half £A-L1 is now 
completed. 

di Jabari, iradmte sur Im vewskm p^naHa d£,,. 
Bel^amC, by H. Zotcnbeig, 4 vols. (P^ixis, 1867-74). 

The Muruju ^l-Dhahab of Mas Odl ^ i>s Prairies d*Orh 

Arabic text with French translation by Barbier do Meyimxtl 
and Pavt?t de CcmrteilJe, 9 vols. (Paris, 1861-77). 

Tfe works of Tabari Mas'fidl ^e the most ancient and 

Umveraai Histories in the Anibie language. 

" " '■'■'"*• ‘S' J- J- 

■ *r A"8«« MOllBr, 
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It. Histoirff Arabes^ by C. Haart. i voU, (Paris. i^T2). 

12* 4 Short Hisiory of ike SitracmSM by Eyed Ameer All (Loadon, 
19^1). 

13, JiSfffli itii' l Aij/Mrff do rfdamisino, by R. Dozy, translated Iram 

the Pctch by Victor Chauvin (Leydeo and Paiis^ 

14, Thi Pntachirtg of Ishm, n History of the Propagation of the 

Musiim Fatih, by T. W. Amohl (2Hil cd., London, 1913), 

15. Sketches from EasUm History, by Th. Ncldeke^ txanstated by 

J. S, Claclc [Xjondon. 1S92). 

16. The Mohammadan Dynasiies, by Stanley Lane-Poole (Lcmdon, 

J894). 

IndispeBSable to the student of Mosleia lifstory. 

I7i Tabeilen der A rabiichen Sidmme tmd PamitioH mit 

hisiorischen und geographischen Bemerkungen m sinem aipha- 
beSisohen Register^ by F* Wilstenfetd fGottingenH i85i*-53)^ 
iS. KhaUikdn^s Bit^apkicoi DicHamary, translatfid from the 
Arabic by Baron hlacGuckin do Slaoe, 4 vols. (Oiientai 
Translation Fnnd^ 1842-7 rjn 

One of the most characteristic, iostroctivc. andioterestiDg 
books in Arabic Uteratore- 

19. Gdographit d^Abouffidaf tradmte do tarabe, by Reinaod and 

Guyard, 2 toIs. (Faris, iS 43 " 83 j. 

20. Travsk m DeserUt, by C* M. Doughty, 2 vois. (Cam' 

bridgOp ifiSS). 

Gives a true and vivid pictoi^of Bedouin life aod miuiiiers^ 
ir. Fersonat Narrative of a Ptigrimage to ai-Mudinah atiif Meemh^ 
by Sir K- F. Burton. 2 vols- {London, 1S9S)* 
as. The PenetratioH of ^robio: a record of the development of 
Western knowledge concerning the Arabian Peninsula, by 
D. C. Hogarth (Loudon. 1905)^ 

13, iJAjjj Khalifa, Leticon tibliograpkioum el cncyclapixdteum^ 
Arabic text and Latin tianslatLon, by G. Flilgd, y vols. 
(Leipzig fend London* 

24. Die Geschichtschreiber der Arober und ihre Werke (aus dera 

xxvilL uod auda. Bande der Abhand. iL K6nigL Ges. d, 
Wisa. 2U Gottingen)^ by F, WHstenfeld (G 5 ttingen^ iSfiz}* 

25. Litterainrgesohiekie der Araber bis rum Ende des i^. Jahrhunderis 

der Hidsehrtl, by J- von Hammer-Purgstall, 7 vols. (Vienna 
i85<>-56). 

A work ot immen^ extent, but unsdendhe and extremely 
inaccurate. 

26. Gesckichte dor Arabischen Litteratar, by Carl Brockelmarui^ 

2 vols, (Weimar, 1898^1902), 

Invaluable for bibliography and biography. 
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3 ^^ 


X Ut^oiy Hisii:>ry of Persia, by E. G. Browns, vol. i from tlis 
^ Firdat^sf {Laod^^ii, i^ 3 * 3 ). and voi ii down 
to tne Mongol Invasion (London^ ^906), 

The first volume in partictilar oi this well ktio™ work 
contains much infonnatioa concerning the literarv history 
of the Araba. 

^ by C!6racnt Humt [Loadoil, 

The student will find this manuaJ oBeful for pnrnoses ol 
reference, ^ 

' by H. A. B, Gibb CLondon, 

A tTHstworthy ootlme of the subject, 

Xr^ 4 m Pfwcrbia, Arabic test with Latin tranalatioiL by 
G. W, Frejrta^. 3 vote. (Bonn, i&3a-43), 

Arabic Pwoa^bs, by J. L, Burckhaidt {lad ed., Ijondon, 1^75}. 


ill 


PRE-ISLAMIC HlSTOKYt LITERATUItE^ AND* RELIGION, 


34 


1/ 35 


36 


by A* P. 


31. Efsat sur rhistifin, dti Arabw aoiiTfi rislamismi. 

Causam de PereavaJ. 3 vols. (Parij, 1847-48). 

tr^^a ™ ^*‘y S^e-islaia'ic I^d aad 

33. GtichUhi^ Ptrs«' uizd Ariibtr xur Ztit der 5 «BMfd«. tnuis- 

7®^) i>y Til. Ndldnska (Leyden, 

The ample commentary occompanyine the transition is 
v^^ble and important in the hil^^tleg™. 

HMi erkldrl, by Th. Xfildekn {Vlenufl, 

Jlfa'fliiajss are those of Imni’tt 'l^aya md 

i translated from the 

into Pnilish 

ve« fay WiHnd Scawea Blunt (London, tnotl 

K yetAsiieda^^aberfetit and 

w . ' ^TWiinch Ittickert, t vols. (Stiitteart 1846I 
Masterly vorse-transkdotia of the old AjabLnn'c«tJ^ 

”• ?!SS'£ 1 ^ 5 * 
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59^ Studiern in Art^isehen DUhtam, Hctt ui, Atlarabisch^sB&duiTten- 
kbin Hack den Qutllen ^eschiidert, by G, Jacob fBexlin. 

40, Kinship an^J Marriagi m Early Arabia^ by W, Eobertsoa 
Smitb (2nd ed.. Londoa, 1905]* 

43+ Lectures on the Retigion 0/ ik£ Semiics, Firat Sens* by W, 
Robertson Smith, 3rd ed., revised by S, A. Cook (London, 
19^7). 

42. Risk Arabisekin HeidetUums, by Jh Wdilmusea «L^ 
Berlin, 189^* 


IV 

MUHA^IMAD AND THE KORAN, 

43« Das Liben MekammsAst translated from the Ararblc biogntphy 
of Ibn Hish^m by Q. 2 vols, [Stuttgart, 1S64], 

44, Muhammid in Afedina^ by J. Wetlhaascin (Berlin, iSSz)^ 

Ac abridged tnicsladon of Wdqidf's work on Mcbam- 
Campaigns. 

45. Das Lebin die Lehrs dss MBkammad, by Spmtgier^ 

3 vota. (BsliUp lSbl-b5). 

46* Lift of Makimil, by Sir W. MuITp ed. by T. H. Weir (Kdin- 
bnrgh, igij)* 

47^ Das Leben IduhmnmeAs nock Quelkn popubir dargssUUtf 
by TIl Nbldcke (Hannover* 1S63}, 

48. TAfl Spiril of Isiam^ by Syed Ameer Ali (London^ 1922}^ 

49. Mohamnad^ by H, Grimme^ 2 vola. (MOnster* 1892-95)^ 

50. Dio wdigexhkhUisks Esdeuiung Arahims: Mohummed, by 

H. Crimme (Manich, 1904}. 

51* and iks Riso of Islam^ by D, S. Margoliouth in 

'Heroes of the NatioM* Series (London and New York* 
i 9 oj)p 

31. and Istam^ by A. A. Bevan in Tks Ctxmbridgs 

MedurvaX Kisiory, voL u, ole 10 [Cambridge, 1915). 

53, Die Person Mokammtds in Lskrs tmtJ siitter GcTmlHde, 

by Tor Acdrae [Upps^, 1918^. 

54. The origin of Islam in its Christian entAronmcTU, by R, Bell 

(London, 1918}^ 

35. AnnoH detf Isldm, by Leone Caetani, Priccfpe di Teano, vol. 1 
(l^ilan, 1903]. 

Besides a very full and readable biatorical intirodactian 
this magnificent work contains a detailed account of 
^ubammodTs life during the first six years uJter the HSjrm 
(822-O28 A.n^)^ 
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56. Th* Kortm, tramlatcd into English with notss and a pre¬ 
liminary discourse, by G. Sale (London, 1734). 

Sale E translation, which has been frequently reprinted, is 
still serviceable. Mention may also be made of the English 
versions by J. M* Eedwell (London and Hertford, iSdi) aud 
by E. H. Palmer (the best from a literary point of view) in 
vols. vi and i* of' The Sncied Books of the East' (0*foid, 
18S0); reprinted in The World’e Classics, vol. jaB* 

57 - Ctschiehte des Qor&ms, by Th. Noldeke, and ed-, revised by 
F, Schwally (Leipzig, igop-iq). 

Cf. NSldcke's essay, *The Koran,* in Sketehei Jn)m Easttm 
Hisicry, pp, 21-59, or his article in the Encyetopadia 
BritatmiM (nth cd.), 

58. Tits Ttaching of tke Qur'an, by H. W, Stanton (London, 1920). 


V 

the history of the caliphate. 

59. The CaHpkate, by T. W. Arnold [Oxford. 1924). 

60. Gesehiehtc der Ckati/en, by G. WeU, 3 vols. (Mannheim, 

1846-51), 

Completed by the same author's Geschicktt des AbbasidiH- 
Chalifats in EgypUm, 2 vols. (Stuttgart, 1860-63). 

61. dnno/r of the. Early CaliphaU. by Sir W. Muir (London, iSSj). 

62. The CaJiphtfU. iU rise, deetitte. andfatt, by Sir W, Muir {2nd ed, 

London* 1^4}. 

63. The Arab Corfifueft of Egypt and the last thirty years of Ratnan 

domiitEpn^ by A, J, Butler (Laadoii, 1902), 

64. Bui Arabisehs Reich und hik Stun, by J, Wellhauscn (Berlin, 

1901). 

An excellent history of ^e Hmayyad d^Tiastv based on 
the Annals nf Tabari. 

65. The Eclipse of the Abbasid Caliphate, by H. F, Amedros and 

I>, 5 . Maigolionth. 7 vols. (Oxford, l920-t). 

Arabic texts and translationa valuable for the history of 

tne fourtb cantniy A,fl, 

66. times of'Alt b. ’fs 4 . the Good Visier, by H. Bowen 
(Cambridge, 1928), 

67. Gewh^^te der Faii^tden-Chalifen, mcA araMsehen Que/Uu. by 

F. Wliatcnfnld (Gottingen, 18B1). 
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VI 

THE inSTORV OF MOSLEM CIVILISATION. 

tS 3 * Pro^^omhtfi d'ibn Khaidoun^ a FrcDch traii$|£id<3D of the 
Aftf^addima or totrodijctioii prcfixEd hy Fbn KhaJd^un to his 
Universal HKrtory, by Baico MacCucldn de SLine, 3 vola. 
{in NoiiCfs ei Ejcttaits Manusaits dc la 
Impi^riali, vola. xax-xxi, Paris, x&&3™eS}. 

6$. Ciiftufgcschiclil^ d£s Qricnls unisr dm C^aH/mf by A. von 
Kremer, 2 vois. f^'ienna. 1875-77), 

70. Culhirgtschichilicks auf dem des Islams. by 

A. vop Kronen (Leipzig, 1873), 

Thia work has been translated into Engbsh by S. Khuda 
Bukhsli in his CflnHSidimu /a thf Hisiifry of Islatm/; CimitMU- 
(CnlcDtta, 1905; ^nd ed.^ 1929). 

71. Gfisckichid dir h^s^h^nden Jdtfrn des Islams, by A. voq Krenicr 

(Leipzig, 1868). 

A celebrated and most ilJnmiimting book. 

72. La dSfts Aratrs^ by G. Le Bon (Paris^ 

73. Miihammedanischs Studim, by Ignaz Goidziher [Halle 

1S8B-90], 

TMa book, which has frequently bera cited In the fore¬ 
going pa^> should be read by every serious student of 
Moslem civUtsatiom 

74. T^laTKstudjm^ voL i, by C. H. Becker {Leipzig, 1924). 

75- Uma}yads and *Abtdsidi, being Bie Fourth Part of JutjL 
ZaydAn*a History 0/ Isidmie CiviHsation, tmnalated by D, 
Margolzouth (E. J. W- Gibb Memorial, voL iv^ t9&7). 

76. DU Rmaitsau^ dis Islams, by A. Mez (Heidelberg, 1922), 

77^ Baghdad during Ihs Albasid Caliphalff, by G^ le Stonge 
[Oxford^ 19™}- 

78. A Baghdad Chrotiitd^, by R. Levy (Cambfidgej 1929), 

79. The Lands 0/ (hi Ea5ferjf CaiiphaU, by G- le Strange {Cam¬ 

bridge, 1905)* 

80. I^diesHns under the Moslems, by C. k Strange flvOndoii^ £890). 

81. Painting in Islam^ by T. W. i^old (Oxford, 1928). 

82. Mo^ilem Architecture, by G. % Rivoira^ translated by G. M. 

Rusbforth (Oxford^ J9I9)« 

S3. Arabian Soetsiy in the MiddU Ages, by E. W. Lane* edited by 
Stanley Lsine-Poole [London, rSS^)- 
84. Die Aridfer im MittelaBer wurf iAr jmf dU Ctiltur 

Europa\ by G, iHercka (2nd ed., Leipzig, 1882), 

S5* Aft account of the ASdnners and Customs oftke Modem EgypHaHs 
by E. W. Lane (5th ed.p London, 1871). 
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MUJJAAIAIADAN RELIGION. THEOLOGY, JURISPRUDENCE, 
PHILOSOPHY, AND MYSTICISM. 

86, Pevelofment af Mtu/tm Thioltfgy, JunsprudtHet, iwrf Coniiiiu- 
Theory, by Puncsn B. MajcdomU4 (London* 1903)* 
The best genera] sketch of the aobjoct, 

Sy. Asch-Sekahrastdni*^ Religionspaf^kiim utk# Philosophm-S^ku- 
Un, translated by T. Haa^brGckcr (BaUe, 1550-51). 

58. TAtf Traditiont fl/ by A* GaihauTne (OKford, 1924}. 

See also No. 73, PL il, 

59, Lss iradilions trad^ de by O* Houdas and 

W* Man^ais {Paria, 1903-14), 

A traoBlatiotl ol the celebrated coUectlop of TnKlidona 
by Btikhirf. 

90, A Handbook 0/ ^rfy Troffilk^it, by A. J, 

Wenalnck fL^den, 1937), 

91, Moka^nmedatiism, by C, Snouck Horgronja (Ataeriean lectures 

on the history of religions, 1916). 

9^, Vorkiungen {iber dm Isiam, by L Gold^tber (Heidelberg, 
tgro; ^nd «d., 19^5)^ 

93- Early Dffvehp^ii <rf Mohamm^anhin, by P. S. Itlarg^ 
liouth (London* 1914* re^issiied^ 19^7). 

94+ L* I slam I, eroyajtcss insttiuHoftSf by H. XrOmmens (Beyroatj 
192b): txaxislaticm by E. Demson Ross (London, 1929). 

95 " Islamic Faith, by T+ W, Arnold (Benn's Sixpenny Library, 
No. 4i), 

9&. The History 0/ Philosophy in hlam, by T. J, de Boer, trans¬ 
lated by E, R. Jonea (London, 1903% 

97 * DU MvioHlikn oiUr dU Fradenker im Islam, by H, Steiner 
[T^pzig, 1865), 

9S. Dm PhitosophU dsT Ardhir im X. Jahrhund^rt m, Chr. am dm 
Sekriftsn der taukrn BrUiUr hsrausgcgcben, by F* Dieterid 
CBerlin and Leipzig, i8bi-79), * 

99, Averrots ei rAtimoismt, by K. Kenan (Pari.*:, iS6t). 

100. A^dlang^i de PhitosaphU Jaive et A robe, by S, Munk [Paris 

1859)^ 

iQi* Ftagrnmts, rdali/s d la do^na des Isma/ih, by S, Guyard 
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